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Editors’ Introduction 


John M. Clum and Cormac O’Brien 


Abstract 


The essays in this volume focus on gender, sexualities, and sex in Edward Albee’s plays. 
By sex we mean not the male/female biological binary but the act of and the politics 
of sex. The majority of essays collected in this volume focus on some aspect of gender 
politics in Albee’s plays, the conflict between men and women that is enacted in the 
domestic spaces that serve as the playwright’s favored setting. 


Albee and Marriage 


Throughout his career, which has spanned well over half a century, Edward 
Albee has been considered a shocking, “dirty” playwright; indeed, one critic 
headlined his review of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, “For Dirty-Minded Fe- 
males Only.”! Such reviews operate, no doubt, as an “official” cultural record 
of the ways in which Albee has always disrupted and outraged any collective 
sense of American middle-class respectability. Half a century later, many crit- 
ics were equally shocked by The Goat, or, Who Is Sylvia?. One critic, Elysa Gard- 
ner of usA Today, rightly saw that the danger in the latter play lay not in the 
idea of a man having sex with a goat but in Albee’s view of marriage and the 
nuclear family: a social and structural formation that Michel Foucault termed 
the “family cell” and wherein he identified the operation and function of nor- 
mative gender and sexuality roles as a means of “anchoring” and naturalizing 
heternormativity and thus the patriarchal reproduction and control of citi- 
zens.” Little surprise then that a mainstream reviewer such as Gardner decried 
the play as a “a self-indulgent mess, in which the cynical, disdainful view of 
family life that has informed some of Albee’s most eloquent works reaches its 
nauseating nadir.”3 Thus, in The Goat, the playwright who has been attacked by 
his detractors throughout his career for his questioning of middle-class values 


1 John Chapman, New York Daily News, October 21, 1962, quoted in Mel Gussow, Edward Albee: 
A Singular Journey (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1999), 178. 

2 Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality Volume 1: The Will to Knowledge, trans. Robert Hurley 
(London: Penguin, 1976, repr. 1998), 108. 


» 


3 Elysa Gardner, “A Perverse Albee Gloats in ‘Goat,” usa Today (March u, 2002), 3D. 
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and morality has written a play that questions the validity of judgments on not 
only an individual’s sexuality and morality but also on the way these forces 
move and shape the American family. 

Gender and sexuality in Albee’s work fits into a larger picture of the mores 
and manners of married, affluent, upper-middle-class Americans. Inevitably 
gender, gender roles, and sex play their part too, but Albee’s plays function 
more as dark marital comedies in which manners and mores are more im- 
portant than sexual desire. Issues of gender and sexuality in his work, which 
is set in fraught domestic spaces, are all related to his critique of marriage, 
which Albee usually presents as a series of performances rather than as a lov- 
ing relationship. 

Traditional hetero-patriarchal marriage, which has been a constant subject 
of critique over the past half century, is the most crucial aspect of what Gayle 
Rubin called the sex/gender system. Middle-class marriage was based for cen- 
turies on strict gender roles that were enforced by social and religious norms. 
St. Augustine, one of the most influential Christian thinkers, saw marriage as 
a hierarchy in which the wife loves, honors, and obeys her husband: “the hus- 
band gives orders to the wife, parents to children, masters to servants.’4 Note 
how this system equates the wife with children and servants in the chain of 
command. And while Augustine wrote in the fifth century, for conservative 
Christians of today, little has changed; one need only note the wording of the 
“18% Article of Baptist Faith and Message” passed by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in 1998: “A wife is to submit herself graciously to the servant-leadership 
of her husband.”> The Southern Baptist Article of Faith also reinforces a tradi- 
tional notion of marriage as an economic system in which the husband “has 
the responsibility to provide for”® his family. Nothing is said of two-career mar- 
riages, particularly those in which the wife may be the primary breadwinner. 
Traditional marriage, moreover, is also a sexual system. Paul wrote in a letter 
to the Corinthians, “It is better to marry than to burn with passion.” Augustine 
wrote that “although evil habits impel them to such intercourse, yet marriage 
guards them from adultery or formication. For neither is that committed 
because of marriage but is pardoned because of marriage.’® In other words, 


4 Augustine of Hippo, Augustine Through the Ages: An Encyclopedia, ed. Allan D. Fitzgerald 
(Grand Rapids, m1: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1999), 805. 

5 Southern Baptist Convention, Baptist Faith and Message, 2000, http://www.sbc.net/bfm2000/ 
bfm20oo0.asp. 

6 Ibid. 

7 1Cor.7:9. 

8 Augustine of Hippo, On the Good of Marriage, www.newadvent.org/fathers/1309.htm. 
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sex is sinful but less sinful within marriage, where its function and focus is 
procreation. Of course monogamy, that cultural narrowing of human desire 
into a compulsory “forsaking [of] all others,” is central to traditional marriage. 
Throughout his work, Albee offers aberrant versions of marriage to show that 
the hetero-patriarchal marriage paradigm, based on an outmoded gender sys- 
tem, an archaic model of the economy of marriage, and an unrealistic demand 
for monogamy leads to layers of emotional and physical crisis, addiction, and 
outright domestic warfare. 


The Battle of the Sexes 


Are there any other major playwrights who depict the battle of the sexes as 
physically as Edward Albee has over his six-decade career? These fights are in 
one sense good theatre, making literally and theatrically vital the verbal bat- 
tles between the sexes that fill Albee’s plays. Albee’s couples inhabit that pre- 
feminist world in which women may be smarter and more able than men but 
choose to live in unsatisfactory conventional heterosexual marriages in which 
the husband is the breadwinner. Often the couple's dissatisfaction with their 
marriage leads to physical violence. In the first act of Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? (1962), Martha recounts a boxing match that in many ways encapsu- 
lates the dynamic of their marriage: 


I got into a pair of gloves myself, you know, I didn't lace them up or 
anything ... and I snuck up behind George, just kidding, and I yelled “Hey 
George!” and at the same time I let go sort of a roundhouse right ... just 
kidding, you know? ... and George wheeled around real quick, and he 
caught it right in the jaw ... Pow! I hadn't meant it ... honestly. Anyway ... 
POW! Right in the jaw ... and he was off balance ... he must have been ... 
and he stumbled back a few steps, and then, CRASH, he landed... flat ... in 
a huckleberry bush. It was awful, really. It was funny, but it was awful.° 


Martha’s recounting of this moment, complete with comic book interjections, 
represents a more common, verbal, form of violence that seems to define their 
marriage. She narrates this past event as part of her game, “Humiliate the 
Host.’ Yet for all her drunken volubility and verbosity, Martha is defined by her 


g Edward Albee, Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: 
1958-1965 (New York: Overlook Duckworth, 2007), 191. Unless otherwise noted, all references 
to Albee’s plays come from this three-volume set. 
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physicality. Martha is written and performed as embodied, which is to say, her 
body is both her means of communication and her conduit of meaning to the 
spectator: her “braying,” her dancing, her sexual overtures to the stud/house- 
boy Nick. Frustrated with a weak failure of a husband, Martha “wears the pants 
in this house because somebody’s got to.”!© Like many of Albee’s women, Mar- 
tha seems to dominate at home. Where else in 1962 could she have any power? 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? was running on Broadway when Betty Friedan’s 
The Feminine Mystique was published (1963). Martha and Nick’s vapid, drunken 
wife Honey in different ways represent the problems for women that Friedan 
observed. According to Friedan, the American housewife was suffering a crip- 
pling malaise brought on by her limited possibilities and the myth that the 
woman’s place was in the home. As Friedan put it, “It is my thesis that as the 
Victorian culture did not permit women to accept or gratify their basic sexual 
needs, our culture does not permit women to accept or gratify their basic need 
to grow and fulfill their potentialities as human beings, a need which is not 
solely defined by their sexual role.”" The feminine mystique, the notion that 
a woman's only sphere is the home, that her only role is as wife, “arrests the 
development at an infantile level, short of personal identity, with an inevitably 
weak core of self.”!2 Thus Honey’s childish behavior and Martha’s baby talk. 
Martha and Honey are the first in a series of women in Albee’s plays who are 
thwarted by the limited roles they are allowed to play and by the weakness 
of the men they marry. Writer-critic Hilton Als sees in Albee’s plays “an un- 
forgiving critique of a pre-feminist world in which women have the strength 
but refuse to go it alone, because they’re afraid to give up the comforts of the 
club, the safety of home.”!? Yet “going it alone” was very difficult for women in 
the 1960s. 

Martha’s husband George is the ineffectual, perhaps impotent intellectual 
who moves from passive aggression (his reading of a book as Martha tries to 
get him to stop her from going upstairs with Nick) to the brutal mind game 
of killing their imaginary son. Yet, George's ineffectual masculinity, his fail- 
ure to embody and thus enact virile and domineering (and therefore cultur- 
ally legitimized) American manhood, can be decoded as Albee’s critique of 
the asymptotic nature of hegemonic masculinity. George’s passive aggression, 


10 _—Ibid., 260. 

11 Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique (New York: Norton, 1963), 77. 

12 Ibid., 290. 

13 - Hilton Als, review of A Delicate Balance, by Edward Albee, directed by Pam MacKinnon, 
Golden Theatre, New York, New Yorker Magazine, December1, 2014, www.newyorker.com/ 
magazine/2014/12/01/just-folks-4. 
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his professional mediocrity, his impotence, and his domestic ineffectuality 
resonate with Peter Middleton's theory of “the fantasy of manhood,” where- 
by paradigms of masculinity, having been “created out of a bricolage of frag- 
ments from the masculine public world,” are blindly adhered to, regardless of 
the cost to the emotional and physical well-being of those men that subscribe 
to them.!* Arguing that “When men are conscious of their gender they talk 
of heroic masculinity, of manhood and its vicissitudes” rather than reflecting 
on the problematics of masculine behaviour, Middleton finds that men do 
not conceive of themselves as operating at the top of a gendered hierarchy 
within their social order because their privilege is invisible to them. And yet 
George finds himself encumbered by a wife who constantly strips bare his 
fantasy of manhood. The “bricolage of fragments” with which he attempts to 
construct his manhood are torn away constantly by Martha, leaving him with 
nothing but endless gin, endless sparring and endless emotional harm. This 
dichotomy of perception that Albee crafts for his audience—the reality of the 
spectator’s outside view of George’s dysfunctional, ineffectual masculinity, ver- 
sus the performed character's understanding of himself as operating within 
an acceptable, functional paradigm of manhood, foregrounds an alarming 
lack of self-reflexivity, and reiterates Middleton's observation that all too often 
with masculine subjectivity “inwardness is on show but it cannot look inward 
itself”! 

In the final act of Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf, George challenges Martha 
to another boxing match, one he intends to win: “I want you on your feet and 
slugging, sweetheart, because I’m going to knock you around and I want you up 
for it .... We’re going to play this one to the death.”!” George’s “knocking around” 
of Martha, like all his violence, is verbal, fictional. He does brandish a rifle in 
the first act, but it is a toy, a rather obvious image of George’s impotence. He 
kills his parents in a work of fiction and kills his and Martha’s fictional child in 
the evening’s final piece of improvisatory theatre. George's verbal battle “to the 
death’ will leave Martha physically intact but kill her spirit. 

We see a physical and psychological victory of weak man over strong 
woman in Albee’s adaptation for the stage of Carson McCuller’s novella, The 
Ballad of the Sad Café (1963). Tall, strong Miss Amelia seems to be a model 
of independence. She’s shrewd, almost ruthless in her business dealings. 


14 Peter Middleton, The Inward Gaze: Masculinity and Subjectivity in Modern Culture 
(London: Routledge, 1992), 20. 

15 Middleton, Inward Gaze, 20. 

16 Middleton, Inward Gaze, 6. 

17 ~~ Albee, Who’s Afraid, 290. 
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When ne'er do well Marvin Macy professes love to her, “MISS AMELIA swings at 
him, cracks him right in the jaw with such force that he staggers back and crashes 
hard against a wall; slumps there a little, one hand to his mouth.”® The word 
“love” is the trigger for Amelia's violence. Earlier she responded to her diminu- 
tive, hunchback homosexual Cousin Lyman, when he told her he loved her, 
“Those are words I don’t wanna hear.”!9 Amelia insists that she be addressed 
as “Miss,” less a denotation of femininity for this androgynous woman than of 
singlehood, freedom from sex and male domination. When she does marry, 
most likely for economic reasons, she keeps Marvin Macy, her husband, out 
of her bedroom. Marvin ultimately can only dominate her through physical 
strength. In the climactic wrestling match between Miss Amelia and Marvin, 
he only wins when doting Cousin Lyman jumps on Amelia’s shoulders and 
helps to bring her down. Marvin has to cheat to gain victory over a smarter, 
stronger foe, a woman who will not be subservient to a man. Yet the battle has 
broken Amelia’s spirit. In Albee’s adaptation of Giles Cooper’s Everything in the 
Garden (1967), a teenage son asks his mother, “Was he [her husband] going to 
hit you?” to which she responds, “Don’t be silly, darling. Your father doesn't hit 
people bigger than he is.’2° Does she mean that she is physically taller or that 
she is more powerful? 

In Marriage Play (1987), an argument between a middle-aged couple, mar- 
ried for thirty years, turns physical, “they try to strangle each other, striking at 
each other, throwing each other around, trying to escape, trying to kill”?! The 
fight is a tie and the marriage seems to go on despite the husband’s severe 
mid-life crisis. Jack, the husband, is not strong enough to follow through on his 
desire to end the marriage. 

In Albee’s work, marriage is an economic system in which women, often 
from poor backgrounds, gain financial security. As Mommy puts it in The 
American Dream (1961), “I have a right to live off of you because I married you, 
and because I used to let you get on top of me and bump your uglies; and I have 
a right to all your money when you die.’? In that early play, the women rule the 
roost while the patriarch is physically incomplete and totally ineffectual. The 


18 Albee, The Ballad of Sad Café, in Collected Plays, 1958-1965, 380. 

19 _ ~—Ibid., 348. 

20 ~~ Albee, Everything in the Garden, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: 1966-1977 (New 
York: Overlook Duckworth, 2008), 207. 

21 ~~ Albee, The Marriage Play, in in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: 1978-2003 (New York: 
Overlook Duckworth, 2008), 282. 

22 Albee, The American Dream, in Collected Plays: 1958-1965, 106. 
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bitter, ruthlessly cruel nurse in The Death of Bessie Smith (1960) will not consid- 
er marriage to the young intern she is dating because he does not make enough 
money: “Forty-six dollars a month! Isn’t that right? Isn’t that what you make? 
Boy, you can’t afford even to think about marrying. You can’t afford marriage ... 
Best you can afford is lust.’”23 Through a kind of blackmail, the nurse gains 
enough power over her male suitor to force a relationship on her terms: “You 
will court me, boy, and you will do it right!”24 Why does an economically inde- 
pendent woman need to be “courted” at all? Her use of the term “boy” places 
the young intern in the same position as the Black orderly she mocks for being 
an Uncle Tom. The Nurse is one of the many seemingly motherless women in 
Albee’s plays—women who, like Henrik Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, don't seem to 
have a female role model. The nurse despises all the men in her life: her father, 
her suitor and the orderly. She sees them all as weaker than she is. 


Sex and Monogamy 


Although they were considered shocking in the early 1960s, Albee’s plays do 
not offer many vivid pictures of sex. More often the images are of sexual frus- 
tration like Martha’s in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, “I am the Earth Mother 
and you're all flops.”25 In A Delicate Balance (1966), Agnes recalls her frustra- 
tion at Toby’s unwillingness to impregnate her after the untimely death of their 
son: “I think it was a year when you spilled yourself on my belly, sir? ‘Please? 
Please, Tobias?’ No, you wouldn't even say it out: I don’t want another child, 
another loss. ‘Please? Please, Tobias?’ And guiding you, trying to hold you in? 
.... Don't leave me then, like that. Not again, Tobias. Please? J can take care of 
it: we won't have another child, but please don't ... leave me like that’ Such ... 
silent ... sad, disgusted ... love.’26 

There are moments when women withhold sex, as Miss Amelia does with 
her husband, Marvin Macy, in The Ballad of the Sad Cafe. The most vivid ex- 
ample can be found in Three Tall Women (1991), in which a moment of failed 
marital intimacy becomes a metaphor for another arid, materialistic marriage. 
As the unnamed woman sits naked at her dressing table, her husband enters, 
also naked, with a diamond bracelet hanging from his erect penis: 


23. Albee, The Death of Bessie Smith, in Collected Plays: 1958-1965, 63. 
24  Ibid., 69. 

25 Albee, Who’s Afraid, 276. 

26 = Albee, A Delicate Balance, in Collected Plays: 1966-1977, 101. 
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And he came closer, and his pee-pee touched my shoulder—he was 
short, and I was tall, or something. Do you want it? He said, and he poked 
me with it, with his pee-pee, and I turned, and he had a little pee-pee. Oh, 
I shouldn't say that; that’s terrible to say, but I know. He had a little ... you 
know ... and there was a bracelet on it, and he moved closer, to my face, 
and Do you want it? I thought you might like it. And I said, No! I can’t do 
that! And I couldn't; I could never do that, and I said, No! I can’t do that! 
And he stood there for ... well, I don’t know ... and his pee-pee got ... well, 
it started to go soft, and the bracelet slid off, and it fell into my lap. I was 
naked; deep into my lap. Keep it, he said, and he turned and walked out 
of my dressing room.2” 


The wife has contrasting memories of the beautiful necklace and the homely, 
physically inadequate husband. Flaccidity is the common state for the penis in 
Albee’s plays. Martha’s men can’t get anything up but their courage. In Count- 
ing the Ways: A Vaudeville (1977), the wife vividly describes their unsatisfying 
sex life: “Do you suppose stuffing it in me for you fat and flabby is something 
I enjoy? Putting it in me like a wad of dough ... hoping it'll ‘rise’ to the occa- 
sion? Do you think that fills me with a sense of ... what? Fills me with anything 
but itself? ... you call it love?”28 If, as the wife claims, “love means sex,” what 
love can there be in this marriage? The central character in Three Tall Women 
admits that she “didn’t like sex much,’”? but there is little satisfactory marital 
sex in Albee’s plays. Seeing or reading Albee’s plays reminds on of Simone de 
Beauvoir’s dictum: “To ask two spouses bound by practical, social and moral 
ties to satisfy each other sexually for their whole lives is pure absurdity.”° 
Albee’s marriages have long outlasted any sexual passion that might have ex- 
isted at the beginning of the relationship. 

No wonder monogamy seems impossible for Albee’s men. Like so many of 
Albee’s husbands, the unnamed spouse in Three Tall Women is often unfaith- 
ful to his wife. The husband in The Marriage Play asks, “Why does ‘I love you’ 
mean ‘I vow not to put this into that?’””>! The tall woman of Albee’s play reflects, 
“We [women] cheat because we're bored, sometimes. We cheat to get back; 
we cheat because we don't know any better; we cheat because we’re whores. 


27. Albee, Three Tall Women, in Collected Plays: 1978-2003, 347. 

28 Albee, Counting the Ways: A Vaudeville, in Collected Plays: 1966-1977, 525. 

29 ~~ Albee, Three Tall Women, 326. 

30 Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, trans. Constance Borde and Sheila Malovany- 
Chevallier (London: Jonathan Cape, 2009), 478. 

31 Albee, Marriage Play, 299. 
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We cheat for lots of reasons. Men cheat for only one—as you say, because 
they’re men.”32 Men and women “cheat” in Albee’s world because monogamy 
in marriage is an impossible goal. As a younger incarnation of the central char- 
acter in Three Tall Women says, “Well, what were you expecting? Monogamy or 
something?”33 

So marriage is an unsatisfactory economic system in which monogamy is 
rare. Women may be financially comfortable, but are otherwise unhappy and 
often angry. In Albee’s adaptation of James Purdy’s novel Malcolm (1966), which 
is a survey of unhappy marriages, the title character discovers, “Of everything 
I have seen, married love is the strangest thing of all.’34+ Yet his homosexual 
mentor, Mr. Cox, tells him, “Everybody is married, Malcolm ... everybody that 
counts.’$> In Albee’s work, even gay people are coupled, like the unhappily 
married young men in Finding the Sun (1983). 


Albee and Homosexuality 


Some critics attacked Albee for his blistering portraits of heterosexual mar- 
riage, often based on the relationship of his adoptive parents. What, after all, 
did a gay man know about married heterosexuals? Some critics went so far as 
to read Albee’s married heterosexual couples as unhappy gay couples. Yet Al- 
bee’s work is a half-century long scathing critique of upper-middle-class mar- 
riage as he knew it from his adoptive parents. As Hilton Als vividly put it, Albee 
“grew into a man who spat on the grave of his parents’ marriage then laid the 
flowers of his vengeful talent on top of it.”36 

Unlike many gay playwrights of his generation, Albee has shown little inter- 
est in depicting gay characters or relationships. He has opined, “I don’t see that 
much difference between heterosexual and homosexual relationships, if they 
are two people really involved with each other, trying to make a life together. 
I don’t see that much difference, except that the homosexual couple have to 
fight a lot of prejudices and illegalities.’>” Yet Albee disapproves of gay mar- 
riage: “I don’t understand ... why so many gays want to be exactly like so many of 
these awful breeders—these awful hetero types who really behave appallingly. 


32 ~~ Albee, Three Tall Women, 364. 

33 ~~ Ibid., 363. 

34 Albee, Malcolm, in Collected Plays: 1966-1977, 568. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Als, review of A Delicate Balance. 

37 Albee, Stretching My Mind, (New York: Carroll and Graf, 2005), 284. 
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Why do all gay people wish to vanish into this society?”38 Given Albee’s view of 
heterosexual marriage, he is bound to have a jaundiced view of gay marriage 
even though he has claimed that his thirty-five year relationship with sculptor 
Jonathan Thomas, which ended with Thomas’s death in 2005, was “as valid, as 
three-dimensional, as intense as any heterosexual relationship would be.”?? In 
his controversial speech at the 1991 Out Write Conference, Albee stated, “I have 
a couple of gay characters, but I never felt the need to write about a gay theme. 
I want to write about our society in general—I don’t think being gay is a subject 
any more than being straight is a subject.”*° For Albee, a playwright who “feels 
that his identity or her identity is established only by being gay and has an 
obligation to write about gay subjects and gay characters” is “ghettoizing.’"* Yet 
it seems odd that a gay playwright would focus so exclusively on heterosexual 
characters and relationships. 

But as much as Albee elided any over-determined examination of gay char- 
acters, what becomes clear—primarily through his searing critiques of hetero- 
patriarchal marriage and its discontents—is a keen awareness of the ways in 
which the heterosexual world, which is to say almost all of the world, makes no 
space for and has no easily digestible narratives through which to understand 
homosexuality. Heterosexuality, for all its failings, is shown to reign supreme. 
In many ways, then, Albee’s drama mobilizes against heteronormativity, the 
assumption that heterosexuality is not just the only socially acceptable mode 
of living and loving, but also that any counter-normative sexualities have “de- 
viated” from—are deviant to—heterosexuality and so, to function properly, 
must aspire to its paradigms, life narratives, and temporalities. As Sara Ahmed 
asserts, “heteronormativity refers to more than simply the presumption that 
it is normal to be heterosexual. The ‘norm’ is regulative, and is supported by 
an ‘ideal’ that associates sexual conduct with other forms of conduct.”4? Albee 
thus rails against heteronormativity, not only with his small cohort of gay male 
characters, but more so in the lives of his straight characters who find that 
they cannot or will not subscribe to heteronormativity’s rigid ways of being, 
living, and loving. Albee shines a very bright (stage) light on the discomfort of 
lives and desires shoehorned into heteronormativity’s restrictive boundaries 


38 Albee, interview by Randy Shulman, Metro Weekly, March u, 2001. 

39 ~~ Albee, Stretching My Mind, 283. 

40 Albee, Stretching My Mind, 281. 

41 Quoted in Robin Bernstein, ed., Cast Out: Queer Lives in Theatre (Ann Arbor, M1: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 2006). 

42 Sara Ahmed, “Queer Feelings,” in The Routledge Queer Studies Reader, eds. Donald E. Hall 
and Annamarie Jagose (Abingdon: Routledge, 2013), 427. 
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of human desire. Indeed, he foregrounds, often by virtue of his avoidance of 
any over-reliance on gay male characters, heteronormativity’s insistence on 
categorizing human desire into labels of “sexuality,” some of which are discur- 
sively good, others bad (and sometimes illegal). Thus, Albee makes clear the 
myriad ways in which dominant assumptions and culturally received axiomat- 
ics regarding human desire, and their manifestation as socially constructed 
labels of sexuality, creep and bleed, in insidious ways, into all of our lives until 
they have become invisible by their very ubiquity. 

Before Stonewall, before Arps, before gay liberation, Albee dramatized the 
unwelcoming nature of the heterosexual world to anyone who was unable to 
present normative married life to world. The problem, as Albee’s plays suc- 
cinctly tell us, lay not so much in not being married—for most of his char- 
acters were—but in the failure to be seen to be happily and monogamously 
married. Michael Warner, along with a massive cohort of queer theorists who 
have made their voices heard since the early 1990s, argues that one of queer 
criticism’s primary aims is not so much to raise awareness of LGBT characters 
in literature and culture but more so to offer to the world complex frameworks 
in which to “critique regimes of the normal.”4 In this sense, then, Albee can 
be called a queer playwright as opposed to a gay playwright; for while he never 
laid claim to being a gay playwright per se because he did not focus primarily 
on gay men or lesbians or trans characters, his drama, without a doubt, cri- 
tiques regimes of the normal. 

In these pages, T. Ross Leasure offers a convincing argument that Jerry in 
The Zoo Story (1959) travels through the “gay geography” of 1950s New York 
and challenges Peter with a view of the gay subculture of the time. In Finding 
the Sun (1983), the only two people who profess mutual love are an estranged 
male couple, Daniel and Benjamin, who have left each other for unsatisfying 
but more socially acceptable heterosexual marriages. While this was a choice 
many men of Albee’s generation made, it does not seem particularly credible 
in northeastern society in the early 1980s. Benjamin and Daniel may be un- 
happy, they may be making their wives unhappy, but they feel they are doing 
the right thing. Daniel tells his father, “There is my nature and Benjamin’s na- 
ture and we are doing what we can about it, though I think we're idiots. We've 
fallen between stools, Father; we were better perched on our specialness ... our 
disgrace, perhaps ... But we are trying. Jesus, we're trying!!4+ Bisexual Daniel, 


43. Michael Warner, introduction to Fear of a Queer Planet, ed. Michael Warner (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1993), xxxvi. 
44 Albee, Finding the Son, in Collected Plays: 1978-2003, 225. 
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who admits to having “a very roomy heart,’*> decides to marry Cordelia, after 
which Benjamin weds Abigail out of loneliness, desperation, and retaliation. 
So the four young people create three relationships of varying degrees of un- 
happiness and frustration. In other words, in Finding the Sun, homosexuality 
has only managed to compound the usual problems with marriages in Albee’s 
plays. 

The silent son in Three Tall Women, Albee’s only autobiographical 
character,** is an object of his mother’s vitriol less because he’s gay than be- 
cause he rejected her, “He packed up his attitudes and he /eft!!,"*” for which she 
never forgave him. 


Sex and Love 


It is another gay son who provides the distillation of Albee’s attitudes toward 
the complex relationship between sex and love. In the final act of The Goat, or 
Who Is Sylvia? (2002), a kiss between a distraught gay teenage boy and his fa- 
ther turns erotic. When the father’s friend, who witnesses the event, becomes 
typically judgmental, Martin, the father, responds, “He loves his father, and if it 
... clicks over and becomes—what?—sexual for ... just a moment ... so what? 
So fucking what?”4* The kiss leads Billy, the son, to an upsetting realization: “It 
clicked over and you were just another ... another man. I get confused ... sex 
and love; loving and ... I probably do want to sleep with him. I want to sleep 
with everyone.”*? That confusion of sex and love haunts—plagues—every re- 
lationship in Albee’s work. Sexuality is as great a mystery as love. When Martin 
confesses that he has fallen in love with a goat, his auditors—wife, son, best 
friend—can only see it as grotesque, bestial, as sexual perversion. Martin can 
only understand it as love: 


STEVIE (Martin's wife): So long as it’s got a cunt it’s all right with you! 
MarTIN: A SOUL! Don't you know the difference!? Not a cunt, a soul! 
STEVIE (After a little; tears again): You can’t fuck a soul. 

MaRrtTIN: No; and it isn’t about fucking. 


45 Ibid, 213. 

46 Albee has said, “I’m not a character in any of my plays, except that boy, that silent boy that 
turns up in Three Tall Women. But that can’t be me, since I talk all the time.” Stretching My 
Mind, 280-1. 

47 Albee, Three Tall Women, 371. 

48 The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia?, in Collected Plays: 1978-2003, 616. 

49 _—Ibid., 616. 
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STEVIE: YES!! 

MarTIN (As gentle as possible): No, no. Stevie, it isn’t. 

STEVIE (Pause; then, even more sure): Yes! It is about fucking! It is about 
you being an animal. 

MartTIN (Thinks a moment; quietly): I thought I was. 

STEVIE (Contempt): Hunh! 

MartTIN: I thought I was. I thought we all were ... animals.5° 


Martin’s arguments in this brief passage are contradictory. On one hand, he 
justifies his relationship with the goat as spiritual love, as a meeting of souls. 
On the other hand, he justifies the sexual acts as the union of two animals. Mar- 
tin is not merely being disingenuous. He is reflecting the confusion that many 
sensitive men, including his son, experience. What is the relationship between 
sex and love? Albee never provides an answer to this question. What he does 
depict again and again is the need to believe in love as an ideal set against char- 
acters’ inability to be truly loving to those closest to them. The Goat contains 
the most violent of Albee’s marital confrontations. As Martin tries to justify 
his affair with a goat, his wife destroys their art-filled living room. The scene 
ends with Stevie’s violent threat: “You have brought me down and, Christ, I’ll 
bring you down with me!,”5! a harsh echo of the marital threats and violence in 
Albee’s previous work. At the end, after Stevie has dragged the corpse of Mar- 
tin’s beloved goat into their home, son Billy has the final line: “Dad? Mom?”52 
J. Ellen Gainor writes that Billy’s final line “suggests that all such roles are up 
for renegotiation, that the radical instability of the family, nature and civiliza- 
tion that Albee presents can both encompass such acts [as Martin’s bestiality, 
Martin and Billy’s incestuous kiss, and Stevie’s killing of Sylvia], and demand 
that we confront them.”>3 Once again, Albee has destroyed a household so that 
we can see the flaws in the foundation. Among those flaws are a persistent reli- 
ance on outmoded ideas of gender, sexuality and marriage. 

Our goal in editing this volume has been to offer a variety of critical ap- 
proaches to understanding Albee’s work. The collection is by no means 
exhaustive. If this volume proves anything, it is that there is much more work 
to be done in the crucial field of Albee studies. 


50 ~=Albee, The Goat, 602. 

51 _ Ibid., 605. 

52 Ibid. 622. 

53 J. Ellen Gainor, “Albee’s The Goat: Rethinking Tragedy for the 215t Century,” in The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Edward Albee, ed. Stephen Bottoms (Cambridge, uk: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005), 214. 
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Edward Albee died as we were putting this volume together. Needless to say, 
the United States has lost one of its greatest dramatists. Albee was also a gener- 
ous mentor to younger generations of playwrights. While mourning his death, 
we know that his plays will live on in productions around the world and in the 
work of scholars like those represented in this volume. 

The editors are deeply grateful to Michael Y. Bennett, the general editor of 
the series. Michael couldn't be a more generous, helpful, constructive and in- 
structive colleague. Thanks also to Linda Ben-Zvi, Natka Bianchini, Stephen 
Bottoms, Norma Jenckes, Philip Kolin, Lincoln Konkle, Brenda Murphy, and 
Matthew Roudané for their extremely helpful advice. Special applause to our 
intrepid copy editor, Maija Birenbaum and to the editorial staff at Brill. 


CHAPTER 1 


Dismembering/Remembering: Dramatizing 
the Family in The American Dream 


Emeline Jouve 


Abstract 


“A symbol of the absolute need to escape the self,” sexuality is dramatized as the symp- 
tom of social failure in Albee’s The American Dream. The play, as the chapter shows, 
stages the dismembering of the family and thus, metaphorically, of the nation which, 
in this “Society of the Spectacle,” is deprived of any moral sense. By playing around 
with the traditional sexual and gender patterns, Albee parodies the comic genre and 
its conventional happy ending of the reconstruction of the family unit. 


[The American Dream] is an examination of the American Scene, an at- 
tack on the substitution of artificial for real values in our society, a con- 
demnation of complacency, cruelty, emasculation and vacuity; it is a 
stand against the fiction that everything in this slipping land of ours is 
peachy keen. 

Is the play offensive? I certainly hope so; it was my intention to offend— 
as well as amuse and entertain. Is it nihilist, immoral, defeatist? Well, to 
that let me answer that The American Dream is a picture of our time—as 
Isee it, of course. Every honest work is personal, private yowl, a statement 
of one individual's pleasure or pain; but I hope that The American Dream is 
something more than that. I hope it transcends the personal and the pri- 
vate, and has something to do with the anguish of us all. 

ALBEE, Preface to The American Dream 


ni 


A “picture of [its] time,” “an examination” of the 1960s when it was produced, 
The American Dream continues to reflect “the anguish of us all.”! The American 
Dream appears, if not universal, national, the expression of the anguish of 


the American population—and to some extent that of populations from all 


1 The American Dream was first performed at the York Playhouse, New York, on January 1961. 
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over the Western World. By going beyond the personal, Edward Albee enters 
the sphere of the political. As he explains in his 1961 preface to the play, if 
he does want to entertain his audience, he also wants to “offend,” to shock 
the spectators/readers and have them react, which is the essence of political 
theatre. 

From the very opening of The American Dream, the audience is introduced 
into the private space of a family who stand for the American nation. The “na- 
tion as family metaphor,’ in George P. Lakoff’s words, is part of the American 
rhetoric, as the linguist demonstrates in his seminal 1996 book, Moral Politics.” 
Albee ironically plays with this highly moral—and moralistic—‘nation as 
family” image to denounce a society that is deprived of any moral sense and is 
permeated by a feeling of doom. The repetition of the set phrase “it never fails” 
in the early lines of the work accounts not only for the failure of the American 
Dream but also for the vacuity of today’s values as the use of this linguistic cli- 
ché, reminding us of Eugéne Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano, implies. In his semi- 
nal The Theatre of the Absurd, Martin Esslin—who presents Albee as one of the 
very few “dramatists of the Absurd in the United-States’’—writes, 


The American Dream fairly and squarely attacks the ideal of progress, 
optimism and faith in the national mission, and pours scorn on the sen- 
timental ideals of family life, togetherness, and physical fitness; the eu- 
phemistic language and unwillingness to face the ultimate facts of the 
human condition that in America, even more than in Europe, represent 
the essence of bourgeois assumptions and attitudes.* 


Albee himself has acknowledged the absurdist dimension of The American 
Dream. Michael Y. Bennett, who has published the most recent studies on the 
Theatre of the Absurd, reminds the readers of The Cambridge Introduction to 
Theatre and Literature of the Absurd that “Albee claims, semicontra Esslin, that 
absurd drama is, in fact, more realistic than traditional theatre.” This dialo- 
gism between absurdism and realism can be said to be at the heart of what 


2 George Lakoff, Moral Politics: How Liberals and Conservatives Think (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2002), 154. 

3 Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd, 3rd ed. (London: Methuen, 2001), 311. 

4 Ibid., 312. 
Michael Y. Bennett, The Cambridge Introduction to Theatre and Literature of the Absurd (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 68. 
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Bennett calls a “process of self-realization’® on which the characters and the 
spectators embark. This essay is an invitation to retrace this process through 
an exploration of Albee’s dismantling of American national ideals by focusing 
on the deconstruction of “family life, togetherness” as Esslin puts it. Special 
consideration will be given to the playwright’s treatment of sexuality and gen- 
der in his dramatization of failure in this 1961 work, which, surprisingly, has 
been given very little scholarly attention—indeed, if The American Dream is 
often mentioned by scholars, deep analyses of the play are rare. If, as Christo- 
pher WE. Bigsby argues in the second volume of his A Critical Introduction to 
Twentieth Century of American Drama, in Albee’s oeuvre “sexuality is, an avail- 
able and powerful symbol of the absolute need to escape the self and to evade 
an egotism which is the source alike of personal betrayal and social injustice.’”” 
The American Dream, however, depicts sexuality not as a symbol of the desire 
for emancipation but rather as some kind of goods that one barters to make 
his/her way in society and that alienates the individual. The analysis of gender 
further reveals the characters’ entrapment in superficial set patterns. This study 
will first examine the dramatic strategies used to stage the “dis-membering” of 
the family/nation before considering whether a “re-membering” of the unit 
is possible. The final scene of the play, which depicts the reconstruction of a 
new household with the Young Man, seems very positive and thus calls for a 
reconsideration of the smashing of the American nation. The last part will be 
devoted to an analysis of Albee’s ironic parody of the traditional comic ending 
of “all’s end that ends well.” 


Dis-membering the Family 


In The American Dream, Edward Albee stages the symbolical and literal dis- 
membering of the family unit and, metaphorically, of the nation. “Acting out 
anxieties and fears which are born in the conflict between private needs and 
public values,”® the play was inspired by the writer’s own private, personal life 
and by his vision of the public, political scene. Biographical in undertones as 
the references to the adopted child, the domineering wife and rich but weak 


6 Ibid. 

7 Christopher WE. Bigsby, A Critical Introduction to Twentieth-Century American Drama: Ten- 
nessee Williams, Arthur Miller, Edward Albee, vol. 2 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984), 254. 

8 Ibid. 
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father lead us to surmise, the play is a product of “post-Eisenhower America.”? 
In Understanding Edward Albee, Matthew C. Roudané writes, 


[America’s] unfettered enthusiasm for wealth and security, an anodyne 
for the horrors of the Depression and World War 11, a country flaunting 
its recrudescence through such conspicuous material acquisitions as the 
highfinned Cadillacs of the late 1950s, prompted the young Albee to re- 
think cultural values and assumptions.!° 


As we shall see, the metaphorical representation of the degradation of the na- 
tion family is conveyed through the loss of meaning. Characters seem to be 
playing out the scripts of masculinity and femininity rather than embodying 
these identities. This symbolic loss of identity is literalized in the play by physi- 
cal dismemberment and spiritual emptiness. The focus on the absurdist literal 
deconstruction of bodies reflects Judith Butler’s theories. By dismembering 
these physical markers, the artist “troubles” the traditional configurations of 
gender and questions the very construction of social identities." 

The American Dream stages types. Bigsby defines the characters of Mommy 
and Daddy as “role-players.” “They enact,” he writes, “the fictions offered to 
them by society, willingly reducing their complexity to stereotypes and mov- 
ing in a linguistic world constructed to deny the power of reality.”!2 The fictions 
they live by are the social discourses of their time, which they have accepted 
without questioning them, as children do when they play at being “Mommy” 
and “Daddy” and mimic the language, gestures, and postures of what is expect- 
ed of grown-ups. The childish dimension of the dialogue reminds us of Alfred 
Jarry’s Ubu Roi, a play that had a great influence on the development of the the- 
atre of the absurd. Children are the symbols of innocence, yet Albee’s “Mom- 
my” and “Daddy” have been corrupted by their desire to “get satisfaction,” just 
as the protagonists in the French playwright’s rewriting of Macbeth have been 
corrupted by their thirst for power. The hackneyed infantile performances of 
the two couples in the two plays generate humor, whose source, as Henri Berg- 
son famously argues, is the “mechanical encrusted upon the living.”!3 Mommy 


9 Matthew C. Roudané, Understanding Edward Albee (Columbia, S.C: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1987) 47. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and The Subversion of Identity (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1999). 

12 Bigsby, A Critical Introduction to Twentieth-Century American Drama, 263. 

13 + Henri Bergson, Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic, trans. Cloudesley Brere- 
ton, Fred Rothwell (Newark: Wildside Press, 2008), 21. 
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and Daddy mechanically enact what contemporary society dictates they do. 
Like articulated puppets, the protagonists are wooden, empty: their lives are 
meaningless expect for the meaning that society, the great puppeteer, impos- 
es on them. The “mechanical” has taken over “the living.’ In his comparative 
study of Ionesco’s Amédée (1954) and Albee’s The American Dream, Brian Way 
concludes that meanings have deserted the “American Way of Life.’ He writes, 


The gestures of love, sexual attraction, parental affection, family feeling 
and hospitality remain, but the actual feelings which would give the ges- 
tures meaning have gone. To show this in sharp dramatic terms, Albee 
constructs a situation of gestures which are normally supposed to have 
meaning but, as transposed by him, are seen to have none.!+ 


Types, Mommy and Daddy are reduced to signifiers of the traditional concepts 
of femininity and masculinity, but they are deprived of the stuff that women 
and men are made of. “Mommy” and “Daddy” are artificial labels with no con- 
tent. Mommy got her “title” because she married a man who then got the right 
to have sex in exchange for his money: “I have a right to live off of you because 
I married you, and because I used to let you get on top of me and bump your 
uglies; and I have a right to all your money when you die,” as the female pro- 
tagonist explains to her husband." The repetition of the word “right” and of 
the connecting word “because” set the terms of the relationship as logical. Sex 
is introduced as not only what binds the two halves together but also what 


defines them. In a mock verbal coitus, the two protagonists play/act out their 
libidos: 


Mommy: Open the door. 

Dappy: Was I firm about it? 

Mommy: Oh, so firm; so firm. 

Dappy: And was I decisive? 

Mommy: SO decisive! Oh, I shivered. 

Dappy: And masculine? Was I really masculine? 

Mommy: Oh, Daddy, you were so masculine; I shivered and fainted.!® 


14 Brian Way, “Albee and the Absurd: The American Dream and The Zoo Story,’ in Bigsby, ed. 
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Daddy’s masculinity is thus characterized by his capacity to have his wife “shiv- 
er” and “faint.” Men are defined as sexually active and women are the ones 
who respond to this appetite by giving themselves to men and are thus socially 
conceived as prostitutes. 

Neither loyal to her sex nor to her blood, Grandma blames Daddy for hav- 
ing married Mommy despite her warnings that she was a “tramp and a trollop 
and a trull to boot.”!” The irony of the situation is stressed by Mommy who ex- 
claims, “You stop that! You’re my mother, not his!”!8 The satiric confusion sheds 
light on the vacuity of the concept of family. In spite of their emphasis on sex- 
ual performance, sexual intercourse remains verbal. Grandma explains that 
her daughter wanted her to move with them so that she “could sleep in [her] 
room when Daddy got fresh.” “Now,” Grandma adds, “it isn’t important, because 
Daddy doesn’t want to get fresh with [Mommy].”!8 The readers/spectators also 
learn that Daddy had an operation and elements throughout the text imply that 
the head of the family is now impotent—if he has not always been. This physi- 
cal impotence is reinforced on the symbolic level when Mommy accuses her 
husband of being a “woman” because of his cowardice: “Oh, look at you! You're 
turning into jelly; you’re indecisive; you’re a woman.”?° As Butler explains in 
Gender Trouble, identity is “performative” in that “it has no ontological status 
apart from the various acts which constitute its reality.’*! For Butler, identities 
are abstract concepts which result from symbolic repetitions, that is, from “the 
repeated [naming and] stylization of the body, a seat of repeated acts within a 
highly rigid regulatory frame that congeal over time to produce the appearance 
of substance, of a natural sort of being,.’2? Daddy and Mommy, who mimic the 
traditional discourses of the heterosexual couple, are all appearance and no 
substance. Their imitations, repetitions of set patterns, are only verbal, and 
the words are not performative, in John Langshaw Austin’s original use of the 
term. When they enact what I referred to as their “verbal intercourse,’ they are 
just pretending to be sexually aroused as neither of them can—or want to— 
have sex. The couple is here a “seat of repeated acts” in the theatrical sense of 
“putting an act” rather than of “having an impact on reality.’23 Performance, 
that is superficial imitation, has taken over performativity when acting equates 
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being. In this American “society of the spectacle” as Guy Debord describes the 
1960s, pretense outstrips substance. In his 1967 book Society of the Spectacle, 
the French philosopher defines modern society as “an immense accumula- 
tion of spectacles,” a society in which “everything that was directly lived has 
receded into a representation.”*4 Albee’s The American Dream is illustrative 
of this supremacy of representation. The characters’ substantial emptiness is 
responsible for the degeneracy of the familial unit as the very names of the 
protagonists indicate. The characters are named after their functions in the 
household, yet these signifiers are empty as they point to no concrete reality. 
Their existence is purely theatrical as they exist as parents but are incapable of 
making or properly raising a child. 

The dissociation between the signifier and the signified, appearance and 
substance, is emblematic of the crisis of the symbolic, a crisis that reaches its 
paroxysm through the literal absurdist dismembering of the body. Interesting- 
ly, the symbolical crisis concerned American society in general and the Ameri- 
can stage in particular, as Christopher Bigsby writes: “When Albee emerged in 
1959 the theatre was in its usual state of crisis, but it was a crisis which seemed 
deeper and more irremediable than usual.”?5 To stress the absurdity of life and 
the collapse of the body politic, the body family, Albee stages a world in which 
atrocities have no consequences. In her analeptic account of the adoption 
of the child by “a man very much like Daddy” and a “woman very much like 
Mommy,”?6 Grandma tells Mrs. Barker how he had been literally dismembered 
by his adoptive parents who were not satisfied with him. In this outrageous 
society of consumption in which you can “buy” a baby, human beings are 
reified into disposable goods. In the image of moral values, the body is liter- 
ally deconstructed. In a satirical description, Grandma explains how the par- 
ents started to remove the eyes of their son, his hands, his sex, his tongue and 
eventually discovered that “it didn’t have a head on its shoulders, it had no guts, 
it was spineless, its feet were made of clay ... ”2” The use of the pronoun “it” in- 
stead of “he” to refer to what was expected to be a “bumble of joy” emphasizes 
the dehumanization process at work in the play. The absurdist deconstruction 
can be read positively as Albee’s anticipated answer to Judith Butler's appeal 
to question the postulate of stable selves. In Gender Trouble, published three 
decades after the production of The American Dream, the philosopher calls on 
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individuals to “trouble” the long-standing, stifling definitions of identities that 
trap them into specific categories. A “trouble-maker,’ Edward Albee plays with 
fixed patterns, which he dislocates. However, dislocation does not appear as 
a source of emancipation as Butler envisages it but rather as the token of the 
disintegration of values and meanings. Albee depicts a world that is devoid of 
substance. Loss is what the playwright dramatizes, as the Young Man under- 
lines: “I have suffered losses ... that I can’t explain.”?8 The character endured 
by proxy his twin’s torture, which was translated psychologically by the loss of 
his “innocence” before losing any self-respect as he lets people “draw pleasure 
from [his] groin ... from [his] presence.’2° Deprived of feelings since “[he] can 
feel nothing”®° as he explains, “what you see” is what you get: the Young Man 
is only a body, an empty appearance. It will be tempting to conclude thus, that 
Albee troubles the social discourses of identity to the point of “nihilis[m]” or 
“defeatis[m]” as critics have initially described the play.*! Yet, the burlesque 
tragedy of the symbolical and literal—and thus fatal—dismembering of the 
family and of the individuals who constitute the nation seems to be over- 
turned at the end of the play. 


Re-membering the Family 


A “comedy,” as Grandma defines the play in her conclusive comment,?? The 
American Dream seems to conform to the traditional happy ending, since 
the audience witnesses the reconstruction of the family. Grandma's final 
metafictional remark deconstructs the fictional fabric as she acknowledges its 
theatrical nature. If the story is a fiction, the happy ending is likely to be a mas- 
querade. From this very pessimistic assumption, should we thus conclude that 
the American Way of Life is doomed in Albee’s eyes? 

The unannounced arrival of the Young Man begins the peripeteia of the play. 
He seems to disrupt the pessimistic tone of the piece as he is introduced as a 
glimmer of hope by Grandma: “Well, now, aren’t you a breath of fresh air!” 
The deictic “now” marks a rupture between the stifling past and the present: a 
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positive renewal is thus expected. On seeing him, Grandma experiences some 
kind of revelation as she recognizes in him “the American Dream’: 


Boy, you know what you are, don’t you? You're the American Dream, 
that’s what you are. All those other people, they don’t know what they're 
talking about. You ... you are the American Dream.3+ 


This passage can be read as a scene of anagnorisis—or what Bennett would 
call “self-realization’?>—-when a character makes a critical discovery about the 
identity of a person and what this person stands for. The Young Man is seen as 
the embodiment of the real American Dream, not the fake one in which peo- 
ple believed. As the young generation enters the scene, the older one makes 
her bow and leaves: indeed, at the end of the play, Grandma walks out of the 
family as if to leave her place to this newcomer and give a new impetus—and 
a new chance—to the family. By the end, the family seems to have indeed been 
reunited. The Young Man is integrated into the household and ironically re- 
places his unfortunate twin-brother, but this time the adopted child “does look 
a great deal more like it’3*— that is what they expected—which predicts that 
the parents will get “satisfaction” this time. Besides, the departure of Grandma 
paradoxically reveals Mommy’s affection for her own mother as she weeps at 
the idea that her nearest relative may have been taken away by the van man: 


Mommy (Near tears): No, no, that’s impossible. No. There’s no such thing 
as the van man. There is no van man. We ... we made him up. Grandma? 
Grandma??? 


The multiplication of negative terms conveys Mommy’s distress. It is the first 
time in the play when the members of the audience witness the outbreak of 
what appears to be real emotion, the expression of genuine feelings. The real 
seems thus to take over the fake, the illusionary. Paradoxically, the relationship 
between the daughter and her mother appears to have been reestablished only 
now that the latter has left. The final image of the celebration with everyone 
raising their glasses is also symbolic of the reunion—and “re-membering”— of 
the family unit. What used to be empty signifiers have now regained some 
substance: Mommy and Daddy are parents again and their names refer to a 
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reality. Mrs. Barker’s “her name’s Mommy”?° seems now to be meaningful. This 
restoration of meaning hints at the restoration of the traditional gender roles 
defined by the traditional conceptions of family. All’s well that ends well: the 
appearance of the eponymous character of Albee’s play rekindles the hope of 
the American dream, of the reconstruction of the family and therefore of the 
nation. 

The restoration of order, which observes the conventions of the comic genre, 
is nevertheless put into question by Grandma’s final lines. As she steps out of 
the scene to take the part of the Greek chorus, the character comments on the 
action on stage and concludes the family reunion by breaking the fourth wall 
and directly addressing the audience: 


GRANDMA (Interrupting ... to audience): Well, I guess that just about 
wraps it up. I mean, for better or worse, this is a comedy, and I don't think 
we'd better go further. No, definitely not. So, let’s leave things as they are 
right now ... while everybody’s happy ... while everybody’s got what he 
wants ... or everybody’s got what he thinks he wants. Good night, dears.9 


The ellipses cast doubt on what is to become of happiness: if they are “now” 
happy, this bliss will be short-lived. In fact, throughout the final scene, the 
failure of this happy ending is announced. History repeats itself: after having 
adopted one child they will adopt another one, and they are doomed to re- 
peat the same mistake again as they did not draw any lessons from their first 
experience. The Young Man looks “familiar” to the parents but they “can’t quite 
replace’*° him—we may read an ironic pun in the use of the verb “replace” 
here as the Young Man will replace his twin in the household. The impos- 
sibility to re-member, to re-unite the family is notably due to the incapacity 
to remember the past. This amnesia, which can notably be explained by the 
inability to take any responsibility, is symptomatic of the inability to redeem 
the past, which leads to the disintegration of the great principles underpinning 
the building up of a strong family and a great nation. The inability to question 
oneself is blatantly illustrated at the end of the play when Mommy explains 
to the American Dream that Mrs. Baker was “responsible for all the trouble in 
the first place.”*! This tragic loss of memory but also the importance given to 
appearance are the reasons why the characters are trapped in this absurdist 
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vicious circle. Grandma concludes that the Young Man is the American Dream 
by his physical features: 


GRANDMA.:... And will you look at that face! 

YOUNG Man: Yes, it’s quite good, isn’t it? Clean-cut, mid-west farm boy 
type, almost insultingly good-looking in a typically American way. Good 
profile, straight nose, honest eyes, wonderful smile ...4” 


The polyptoton “type”/ “typically” echoes the Young Man’s assertion that he is 
a “type’—“Well, I’m a type.”*3 Appearance remains central: contrary to what 
could have been expected, this new generation does not infuse more sub- 
stance into the world. Like Mommy and Daddy, he is an empty signifier: “I have 
no talents at all, except what you see ... my person; my body, my face.”44 He 
does not renew the model of the American Dream, contrary to what Grandma 
says, but he is a reiteration of the materialistic discourses of the era. He is dis- 
played as a product with no name to replace the previous purchase, which 
did not give satisfaction and he behaves like a product as he is selling himself 
out. When Mommy asks Mrs. Barker the name of the Young Man, she answers, 
“Call him whatever you like. He’s yours. Call him what you call the other one.”45 
The absence of name reinforces his part as a substitute. He does not have any 
identity except the one his owners want to give him. Willing to “do almost 
anything for money”** as he declares, the Young Man will play the part of the 
son, that of the servant, and he will even be willing to prostitute himself as 
already mentioned—“‘T let them draw pleasure from my groin.’*” At the end 
of the play, sexual innuendoes can be read between the lines when Mommy, 
after having touched him, “slid[es] up to him a little” and tells him that they 
will talk “later tonight.”4* The subtext is very disquieting as Mommy’s sexual 
desire is displaced from the impotent father to their new son. The hint to in- 
cestuous desire is another blow to the reconstitution of the family. Sexuality 
between children and parents had already been hinted at earlier in the play 


when Grandma explained that the unsatisfactory “bumble of joy” “only had 
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eyes for its Daddy,’*9 which cost him his very eyes but also his hands and his 
“you-know-what.”>° The juxtaposition of the reference to the preference for 
his male parent and the act of masturbation can be read as homoeroticism. 
We may thus surmise that if Mommy is expected to get some sexual satisfac- 
tion from her “scantily clad hustler,”>! as the Young Man is defined in The Gay 
Histories and Cultures: An Encyclopedia, she may be, once again, disappointed, 
as she may be unable to arouse desire on his part since he is the incomplete 
replica of his twin who, as already said, “only had eyes for its Daddy.’> Dis- 
satisfaction is looming ahead. Such a negative, pessimistic ending counteracts 
the shimmer of light that the Young Man’s entrance initially triggers. Hopes 
of a better future are thus shattered, and Albee’s nihilism seems therefore to 
be confirmed. Yet, calling Albee a nihilist will deny the political dimension of 
his play, and for this reason, Roudané rightly challenges this label: “Many crit- 
ics pigeonhole Albee as a nihilist. It is a curious label. For Albee’s world view 
presupposes the talismanic powers of the theatre to trigger public awareness 
and private insight.”5% 

Grandma’s final “Good night, dears”5* sounds like the end of a tale. The read- 
ers and spectators are thus invited to consider the moral of the tale that has 
been played in front of them. The playwright seems to adopt the well-known 
adage coined by the neo-Latin poet Jean Santeuil “Castigat ridendo mores” — 
“one corrects customs by laughing at them.”®> Albee pushes humor to the limits 
of dark irony and invites his readers and spectators to reflect upon the disman- 
tlement of the American Dream. This implication of the audience is character- 
istic of Bennett’s redefinition of the theatre of the absurd as “parabolic drama.” 
Indeed, on account of this metaphorical nature, Edward Albee’s The American 
Dream reads as a parable that “orients the audience, and disorients” the specta- 
tors who are left with “the job of reorientation,” of interpretation.>° In his read- 
ing of The Rebel by Albert Camus—who not only greatly influenced the play- 
wrights of the theatre of the absurd but also its major theorist, Martin Esslin—, 
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Bennett argues that the philosopher suggests “that audience has to make sense 
of the contradictions present to make life meaningful, to figure out how to live 
in this world.”5” Albee disorients the readers-spectators to “contemplate and 
confront contradiction to make meaning out of [their own] lives and learn how 
to act.”58 The audience’s “job of reorientation”®? will then hopefully lead to the 
“reconstruction”© of their own society: by drawing the moral of the play, the 
spectators will “learn how to act”® on the reality that inspired the fiction and, 
ideally, reform this reality for the better. 


It can thus be concluded that Edward Albee’s The American Dream is, indeed, 
an offensive play, as the playwright “hope[d]’® in his preface to the work. In 
this “post-nuclear” era, as Bigsby refers to it, the author smashes the traditional 
conception of the nuclear family which was bound to shock the right-(narrow-) 
minded America.®* The mock-obscene omnipresence of sex—unsatisfied de- 
sires, homoerotic overtones, prostitution, ...—and the absurdist display of the 
masquerade of genre roles partake in Albee’s offensive “scathing attacks on 
conventional heterosexual marriage.’6+ In the image of the de-membering 
and artificial re-membering of the family, he deconstructs the very fabric of 
drama by playing with the traditional norms of the pessimistic tragedy and the 
optimistic comedy which collide together in a world in which the frontier be- 
tween absurdism and realism are blurred. By twisting the conventions, Albee 
disorients his readers and spectators as he plays with their horizons of expec- 
tations, in Hans Robert Jauss’s definition of the term. As a piece of “parabolic 
drama,” The American Dream calls for interpretation and engage his audience 
into drawing conclusions and, hopefully, to adopt Butler’s performative stand 
to reconsider identities in terms of essence rather than appearance in this 
money-driven society. Reflection on the part of the audience will, ideally, lead 
to action and society will be improved thanks to the political power of theatre. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Gay Geography of New York City in Albee’s 
The Zoo Story 


T. Ross Leasure 


Abstract 


The modus operandi of Jerry in Albee’s The Zoo Story reveals itself in the New York 
City sites the character references pertaining to his perambulations in that each cor- 
responds to a location associated with semi-public homosexual assignations. A study 
of the demographic and historical contexts of Albee’s deployment of the “gay geogra- 
phy’ of the City in the late 50s, including specific parks and the grindhouses of 42nd 
Street, among other locales, indicates that Jerry, whether out of psychological or fi- 
nancial desperation, is cruising for sex that takes him on a quest from his apartment 
on the Upper West Side of Central Park eventually to the bench where he encounters 
Peter, the target of Jerry’s botched homosexual trick that turns into an assisted suicide. 
Whether Jerry is a hustler on the make or just a lonely victim of the repressive closet, 
the consummation he seeks along his circuitous route can only ultimately be achieved, 
he thinks, through a redemptive act of self-slaughter that masquerades as gay cruising. 


Whether or not Lucien Carr reciprocated the sexual desires aimed at him by 
his former Boy Scout Troop leader and mentor, David Kammerer, Carr most 
certainly did murder Kammerer with his old Boy Scout knife on the evening 
of August 13th, 1944, in Riverside Park on the Upper West Side of Manhat- 
tan. Having only Carr’s confession, we cannot take for granted any of the de- 
tails of the crime he delineated, and so, in the 2013 biopic, Kill Your Darlings 
(written by Austin Bunn and directed by John Krokidas), the portrayal of 
Kammerer’s murder would seem to recreate the circumstances of Jerry’s death 
in Edward Albee’s The Zoo Story at the hands of Peter, who, like Carr (played 
by Dave DeHaan in the movie) stands frozen with the weapon held at arm’s 
length, while Jerry, like Kammerer (Michael C. Hall), impales himself on the 
knife—a telling kind of poetic license taken to profound effect by the film’s 
creators based upon Allen Ginsberg’s own fictionalized account.! Although 
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the specifics of the encounter cannot be ascertained with complete certainty, 
that the area in which it took place was the stomping ground of a burgeon- 
ing bohemian society is beyond doubt. Among those bohemians were “known” 
homosexuals—if not Carr necessarily, then the likes of Allen Ginsberg (Daniel 
Radcliffe). The former’s reticence to acknowledge any reciprocity in his nearly 
33-year long relationship with Kammerer, coupled with the film’s depiction 
of the climactic moment, unavoidably puts movie viewers in mind of Albee’s 
repressed and suicidal Jerry, who like so many others, was a denizen of the 
New York City neighborhood near where Kammerer died more than a decade 
before the one-act play's completion. Perhaps it was no mistake that so many 
reviewers of the production, as Kenneth Krauss puts it, “felt [Jerry] to be yet 
another manifestation of the Beat generation.”” 

While Albee’s Jerry admits in The Zoo Story to once having been an 
“h-o-m-o-s-e-x-u-a-l,” he effectively effaces any trace of homoerotic desire 
in his subsequent discourse with the unsuspecting Peter.? However, the dis- 
turbed young man who manipulates his “victim” into assisting in his suicide 
provides a string of clues, mostly associated with the “gay geography” of late 
1950s New York City, that he is actually in the process of cruising for a trick, for 
which the sexually suggestive struggle with Peter constitutes an abortive sub- 
stitute. As John M. Clum notes, “Albee’s The Zoo Story can be seen as a Central 
Park homosexual pick-up, but it ends in penetration by knife, not penis. Jerry 
may remember fondly his one homosexual affair, but he has forsaken homo- 
sexuality for joyless heterosexuality.”* Alan Sinfield likewise allows the pos- 
sibility that the encounter between these two men constitutes a “guarded gay 
pick-up” in which “Jerry may be dangerously confused or intentionally mis- 
leading Peter.”® Given that The Zoo Story was written in 1958 and performed 
in Berlin, Germany, in 1959, before opening at the Provincetown Playhouse in 
New York City in 1960, my observations about the relevant New York City lo- 
cales are largely limited to their status as part of the city’s gay geography in the 
1950s as Albee would have known them prior to his penning the play. Krauss 
would seem to concur, at least in general, that Jerry’s perambulation matters; 
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he writes, “The geographical references hold a metaphoric resonance: If the 
shortest distance between two points is a straight line, the easiest way to reach 
the eastside of Central Park would be to cross the park from west to east,” but 
“As Jerry has put it earlier, ‘sometimes a person has to go a very long distance 
out of his way to come back a short distance correctly.’”6 Jerry’s “line” is indeed 
not a straight one but rather curiously circuitous, or one might say, bent. 

The identification of the encounter between Jerry and Peter as “an unsuc- 
cessful homosexual pass,” however, appears as early as 1963, in the words of 
critic Richard Kostelanetz,’ who cites four bits of evidence: (1) Jerry’s reference 
to Peter as “boy,” (2) his allegation about the latter’s inability to sire more (and 
specifically male) children, (3) his revelation concerning the “colored queen” 
who also resides in the rooming-house where he lives and who “always keeps 
his door open,’® and (4) his confession that he has occasion to tell strangers, 
“Keep your hands to yourself, buddy.”® Kostelanetz then goes on to demystify 
the symbology employed by Albee in order to prove his assertion: dogs (he 
argues) represent males, and so Jerry’s desire to befriend his landlady’s dog is a 
declaration of his need for homosexual companionship, and Jerry’s use of the 
term animal signifies “a male who will not respond to a homosexual pass.”!° 
Thus, according to Kostelanetz’s rather idiosyncratic analysis, when Jerry 
successfully manipulates Peter into stabbing him, the former tellingly states, 
“you're not a vegetable; you're an animal." In addition to Jerry’s “physical 
advances” on Peter, including tickling him, his previous goading remark, 
“You're a vegetable! Go lie down on the ground” would then at least potentially 
seem to confirm Kostelanetz’s contention about the troubled man in his late 
thirties who, formerly “handsome,” as Albee describes him, “once [had] a trim 
and lightly muscled body,” attributes that would no doubt have made him 
a more successful rough trade hustler on the streets of New York City in his 
youth. Krauss likewise acknowledges the significance of Jerry’s former “male 
beauty,’ and goes on to observe, “The references to the Rambles [sic] in Cen- 
tral Park, the societal preference toward heterosexual coupling, sex between 
men in Times Square cinemas, the gay haven of the Village, transvestitism, 
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and rectal bleeding ... expose [Jerry's] familiarity with contemporary ‘gay’ 
experience, even if not in fact expose him explicitly as a gay man, however 
repressed.”!8 

While Clum, on the other hand, contends that “loneliness and alienation 
seem more important than sexual desire, which is usually more memory 
than present reality,’ such that Jerry has “forsaken homosexuality for joyless 
heterosexuality,” I remain unconvinced that he has abandoned “gay” sex en- 
tirely, since there is yet more evidence that Jerry’s antagonism toward Peter 
is effectively a botched gay trick or pick-up—namely, Jerry’s deceptively ran- 
dom yet quest-like journey from his rooming-house on the Upper West Side 
all the way to the bench on the edge of Central Park at the intersection of 
5th Avenue and 74th Street, and beyond. Kostelanetz may be right that the 
playwright leaves a trail of tantalizing bread crumbs in Jerry’s dialogue that 
point to a socially isolated individual who feels ostracized, in part at least, be- 
cause of his repressed (homo-)sexuality, and who therefore reaches out in the 
only way left to him as part of a strategy to trick with strangers, but the details 
of the literal trail Jerry follows in his travels delineated by Albee constitute 
far more convincing evidence of his modus operandi. The Upper West Side 
neighborhood between “Columbus Avenue and Central Park West”!> where 
Jerry’s quest begins, and which he claims (perhaps disingenuously) not to like 
very much,!¢ is proximate to an area of Central Park infamous for such illicit 
sexual activities, where the police, as he informs Peter, spend all of their time 
“chasing fairies down from the trees or out of the bushes.”!” Conceivably, this 
neighborhood’s reputation may have attracted actor James Dean, in the early 
50s, to take up residence first at the West Side YMCA (5 West 63rd Street) and, 
later, in a five-story walk-up brownstone at 19 West 68th Street (as compared 
to Jerry's four-story brownstone).!® This notorious Y, it should be noted, even- 
tually would sit in the shadow of the newly constructed Lincoln Center, itself 
part of a concerted effort by the City’s government in the late 1950s to redress 
the unseemly reputation of the area. Furthermore, author Donald Vining, in 
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the third volume of his A Gay Diary (1954-1967), makes mention of his visit 
to a friend’s apartment in the “almost incredibly old-fashioned” Dakota at 
“the corner of 72nd and Central Park West.”!9 This friend, “George F,” remarks 
“that quite a few other theatrical people live there” too (read “gay”—-emphasis 
mine). In 1964, another gay author, Edmund White, likewise took an apart- 
ment on W. 71st Street, as he reports in the autobiographical City Boy.?° In any 
case, the migration of gay men to Central Park West would have been part 
of what Thomas Waugh describes as “the most significant demographic pat- 
tern of the postwar period,’ namely “the emergence of gay ghettos in most 
major urban centers of North America, most dramatically in the great port 
cities that had hosted the war effort.”?! Waugh continues, “The new ghettos 
included residential and commercial neighborhoods and commercial and 
recreational institutions, as well as underground geographies of various kinds.” 
George Whitmore’s piece in The Advocate, though published in 1975, explic- 
itly identifies the West Side as an “uptown gay ghetto” that “runs from Lincoln 
Center ... through the Seventies and its mini-tenderloin of bars and singles’ 
hangouts’—an observation corroborated by Martin P. Levine’s 1979 study of 
gay ghettos in the Journal of Homosexuality.2* 

In addition, in The Zoo Story, Jerry's earlier mention of the Puerto Rican 
family who shares his tenement finds a striking corollary in a report of a 
contemporary journalist, Joseph Lyford, who also lived on the Upper West Side 
in the early 60s, that “many black and Puerto Rican mothers lumped gays with 
addicts, prostitutes, and alcoholics in discussing their concerns about their 
children’s safety” living in proximity to an area of Central Park with a reputa- 
tion for such activity.?3 It was in 1947, in fact, that the famous politician and gay 
activist, Harvey Milk, was himself arrested in the Park for indecent exposure, 
and after World War 11, the Park was indeed a notorious locale for the traffic 
in cruising G1’s.24 Also relevant again are the remarks of the diarist, Donald 
Vining, who provides numerous accounts of his own cruising of Central Park 
West; he claims that such tricks were relatively easy to find in the early 1950s 
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and at least until the summer of 1957.25 In subsequent entries, Vining spe- 
cifically laments that by the end of the decade, the Puerto Rican immigrants 
drastically affected the dynamics of the area such that Anglos, like him, were 
forced to look elsewhere, as what cruising took place then skewed toward the 
Hispanic male populace.”® In any case, it would seem, in the decades following 
World War 11, south of 86th Street, relatively reasonable rents in this run-down 
section of town presented an opportunity for gay men lacking greater means to 
find accommodations and the hope of employment, though some must have 
inevitably turned to hustling—perhaps as Jerry also may have done. 

Jerry’s journey via subway from the Upper West Side takes him to his sec- 
ond stop, Greenwich Village, and specifically, he notes walking up 5th Avenue 
from Washington Square Park,?’ itself at the time notorious since the 1940s 
as a gay cruising spot, and well-known subsequently for decades, as the site 
of semi-public homosexual assignations. George Chauncey, in his book Gay 
New York, observes that “by early in the twentieth century [police] arrested 
men [there]” as they had previously in other localities around the City where 
homosexuals had been discovered in flagrante delicto.2® Shortly after his elec- 
tion in November of 1965, in fact, the new mayor, John Lindsay, in February 
of the following year “gave the green light to a massive crackdown ... concen- 
trated on Washington Square Park, whose [sic] western edge was a gay male 
cruising area dubbed the ‘meat rack’ by those who frequented the park’2® or 
as it was alternately known at times, the “auction block.”>° The reputation of 
the park is corroborated by other authors, including Doug Ireland of New York 
Magazine and Charles Kaiser. 

From Washington Square, Jerry reports walking north and crossing 42nd 
Street, where grindhouses playing adult-oriented and sexploitation films 
once served as meeting places for closeted men and male hustlers.*! Although 
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Jerry conspicuously fails to mention this particular detail, he does report, in his 
account of the recovery of his landlady’s dog from the poisoning, that “when I 
came home from a movie that was playing on Forty-second Street, a movie I'd 
seen, or one that was very much like one or several I'd seen, ... I was so hoping 
for the dog to be waiting for me.”3? One has to wonder what he means here 
by “a movie I’ve seen”—as opposed to coming home from a movie he hasn’t 
seen? What might he have been doing in a grindhouse other than watching 
the movie? Tricking, perhaps? Author Samuel Delany (in his Times Square Red, 
Times Square Blue), among others, reports of participating in just such activi- 
ties in the “Forty-second Street movie theaters of the fifties and sixties (where 
you could generally find some sort of sexual activity in the back balcony, off to 
the side, or in the rest rooms).’33 Much to Delany's disappointment, however, 
his opportunities to indulge himself here quickly evaporated: 


As a black gay male who had first set off from Harlem for Times Square 
one Sunday morning in 1957, ... with the specific goal of coming out and 
who, since 1960, had regularly utilized those several institutional margins 
transversing the Forty-second Street area in which gay activity thrived, 
I had to acknowledge with that early newspaper announcement of rede- 
velopment that an order of menace now hung over a goodly portion of 
the active aspect of my sexual life.3+ 


Nevertheless, prior to that redevelopment, opportunities such as these 
abounded at the time Albee saw his play take the stage. Although none of the 
films shown in such establishments as the grindhouses may have been (strictly 
speaking) gay male pornography, the sorts of films most commonly screened 
often included erotic material that would have produced a highly sexually 
charged atmosphere. Even geared primarily toward a straight male audience, 
these films as they aroused watchers made it possible for hustlers and other 
interested parties to offer their “services” as a means to relieve the sexual needs 
of frustrated male theatre patrons. 

In Ghosts of 42nd Street, Anthony Bianco reveals that such a milieu 
constituted “a privileged place of interaction, particularly after 1944 when 
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Mayor Fiorello La Guardia ‘tried to curb the burgeoning gay pickup scene on 
42nd Street by ordering the closing of Bryant Park, thus ‘pushing homosexu- 
al trysting off the streets and into the balconies and bathrooms of the 42nd 
Street grindhouses.”*> Scholar Laurence Senelick, in his chapter “Private Parts” 
in Inventing Times Square, notes that an “incidental effect of La Guardia’s ban 
was that the few remaining ... playhouses devoted to live entertainment finally 
metamorphosed into cinemas or ‘grinders, cheap continuous showings which 
made their appeal to an exclusively stag trade.”36 He goes on to explain that as 
the result of World War 11, the area experienced the “invasion of servicemen” 
whose presence made “men picking up men ... more conspicuous.’3” Here 
“rough trade homosexuals’ plied their trade among transvestites who very well 
might have been the “little ladies [who] aren’t little ladies” alluded to by Jerry 
himself.3® Perhaps after having no luck in the Village, or thinking better of his 
options, Jerry hopes for greater success in proximity to the seedy cinemas of 
42nd Street or the conveniently located nearby Bryant Park. Both Craig Loftin 
and Robert McNamara, in their respective studies of the matter, confirm the 
status of this particular park as one of the “prime sites” for male hustlers;° the 
former cites a list of public squares from a 1950s “gay guide” to the “most popu- 
lar cruising spots across the country.’*° The latter also notes the importance of 
the location of the Port Authority Bus Terminal (at the corner of 42nd Street 
and 8th Avenue), constructed in the early 1950s, to the Times Square area, the 
grindhouses of 42nd Street, and Bryant Park; the terminal itself quickly gained 
a reputation for the sex trade as it provided a “centralized locale,” allowing “for 
hustlers and clients to meet and carry out their transactions.”*! Anthropologist 
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Benjamin Chesluk, in his study Money Jungle (2008), confirms the centrality 
of the bus terminal as a hub for “hook ups’—“In the press of the twenty-four- 
hour-a-day swirl of commuters, tourists, and travelers, people found spaces to 
engage in practices foresworn in public.’4? He continues, “Men cruised each 
other from the terminal floor or from the vantage of the balconies overlooking 
the main entranceway.”*? In general, Times Square, Chesluk contends, became 
a site of “sexual tourism ... during and after World War 11, as a center for sexual 
cruising by and for enlisted men, straight and gay alike.’44 

But Jerry’s trajectory, it should be noted, also skirts the Queensboro Bridge 
cruising area en route to the Central Park Zoo. Jerry would necessarily pass 
within two blocks of the so-called “Queer Street” (a stretch of 3rd Avenue 
where, not so far from the Bridge, heavy cruising was commonplace in the 
1950S); its reputation is corroborated by Charles Kaiser in The Gay Metropolis*® 
and in a 1978 New York Magazine article by Doug Ireland.*¢ It is very near here, 
and proximate to Jerry's route, that an academic by the name of Clark Kuebler, 
while visiting the City in 1955, took a stroll “along 56th Street near Lexington 
Avenue, an area known for gay male cruising.’*” Here, Kuebler happened to 
pick up and take back to his hotel a young man who unfortunately turned out 
to be a vice squad officer. News reports of his arrest and indictment on charges 
of public solicitation spread all the way back to the West Coast, effectively end- 
ing the man’s promising career in academia. Whether or not Kuebler was actu- 
ally guilty is largely irrelevant in that the vice squad had targeted this area for 
a sting operation precisely because of its reputation for such “illicit” activities. 

It would seem, however, that Jerry bypasses the opportunities afforded 
him (or simply finds no luck) in this locality and decides instead to follow 
5th Avenue North along the eastern edge of Central Park until, as he puts it, 
he “found [Peter] ... or somebody” (emphasis mine, indicative of the ultimate 
anonymity of the target, or mark, of his quest). But Central Park, as we know, 
has been for more than a century a site generally conducive to encounters 
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between male strangers that could, and regularly did, result in sexual liaisons. 
Many men have been apprehended by the authorities for these sorts of indis- 
cretions before, during, and subsequent to the mid-twentieth century, and 
reports of their experiences are easy enough to find, like, for example, one re- 
corded by Loftin: the “gay arrest” of “Marvin, an African-American man living 
in New York City ... in Central Park in 1958.”48 At the center of Central Park is 
perhaps what one might call the ground zero of gay tricking in the City, the 
infamous “Ramble” along the 79th Street Transverse, just five blocks north of 
the bench where Jerry targets Peter. Although Jerry never makes it all the way 
home, he follows a trajectory that potentially could have led him very quickly 
to the heart of the Park known since the 1920s derisively as the “Fruited Plain.”49 
Here, the most intensive cruising activity was known to take place well into the 
7os and beyond.5° Cutting across the Park, the Transverse would have been 
Jerry’s most direct path back to his rooming-house on the Upper West Side if 
he had not stopped to chat up Peter and to instigate his own assisted suicide 
as the culmination of the last in what might have been a series of botched 
attempts to pick up a strange man as a sexual partner, paying or not. At this 
point it is important to note that, as Gerald Weales claims, “only two of Albee’s 
[dramatic] settings [as of 1975] can be found in atlases’ at all,>! an ineluctable 
indication of the importance to The Zoo Story of the very specific New York 
City locations Albee’s Jerry references; it stands to reason then that the play- 
wright must have wanted these geographical allusions to signify something in 
particular and not simply just to impart a local color or flavor to the drama. 
Beyond the significance of “gay geography” to the case at hand, there is also 
the question of Jerry’s employment, or lack thereof, to consider. It is curious 
that though Jerry makes the pretense of inquiring after Peter’s occupation 
(and even specifically of his salary), he glaringly omits any reference to his 
own means of subsistence, despite the lengthy and detailed descriptions that 
the peripatetic younger man shares with the man on the bench about numer- 
ous peculiar and striking facets of his own living circumstances. Does Jerry 
have some menial job like so many of the other poorer gay denizens of the 
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Upper West Side? Or is he officially unemployed? Or is he making a living at 
something of which he is too ashamed to speak, like hustling, and at which he 
makes just enough money, after paying the rent, to pick up a burger for dinner 
on the way back home from a day of attempted tricks? The fact that he makes 
no specific mention of the Port Authority Bus Terminal might then be no sur- 
prise since, as McNamara observes, many hustlers subsist on the “diurnal” traf- 
fic of work-a-day commuters, primarily during the rush hours of morning and 
evening during the work-week. Meeting up with Peter on a Sunday afternoon 
indicates that Jerry would have had diminished luck finding any action at the 
terminal, whether for profit or for pleasure. On the weekend, in broad daylight, 
perhaps Jerry may be looking for a trick either out of financial desperation or 
to satisfy some other more personal need—the more likely of the two possi- 
bilities, given the troubled man’s circumstances and apparently deranged state 
of mind. 

A final key to Jerry’s tortured existence as a veritable prisoner of the closet 
might not be related to the geography of New York City or to his undeclared 
employment status but rather to one of the very few curious personal pos- 
sessions he deems appropriate to list in his exchange with Peter, the pack of 
pornographic playing cards? for which he provides no further description. 
Nevertheless, although one might assume such a novelty deck in the late 50s 
depicted only women and/or heterosexual acts, there certainly were in circula- 
tion at the time “several underground hardcore decks with [homoerotic] pho- 
tos published [anonymously that] included a few gay hardcore images.”>? In 
fact, it is still possible to acquire through purveyors of vintage playing cards 
any number of such decks. A novelty item like this Jerry would most likely have 
acquired “under the counter” at one of the adult bookstores or arcades along 
the 42nd Street corridor on a previous outing,>+ perhaps even while working 
as a hustler. Such venues, of course, also afforded a variety of men’s magazines 
like Young Physique, featuring nude male photographs, as noted by Krauss.%° 

But whatever other evidence one could muster to clarify Jerry's motives 
that summer Sunday afternoon, I contend that the “surrogate seduction” of 
Peter, as Kostelanetz calls it,5° is a surrogate for any number of the prospective 
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opportunities to trick he must have had all along the way from the moment 
he left the “colored queen” and his landlady behind in the Upper West Side 
rooming-house. And furthermore, I concur with Kostelanetz (and oth- 
ers subsequently) who mentions the “rhythms suggestive of an orgasm”5® 
that characterize the final fatal moments of the meeting between Jerry and 
his prospective pick-up, Peter, though I would add to his observation the 
unspecified number of times Peter exclaims, “Oh my God” (first whispering, 
and finally culminating as a “pitiful howl”) from the moment Jerry impales 
himself on the phallic knife to the very seconds preceding his death, just before 
which Jerry himself echoes the refrain, “Oh my God.”5? Such verbal ejacula- 
tions not uncommonly attend the physiological phenomenon of sexual con- 
summation that results in the release of a vital bodily fluid (though in this 
scenario, blood and not semen comes from Jerry’s newly opened orifice, the 
knife-wound). 

In any case, it seems Albee’s perforce closeted denizen of New York City’s 
Upper West Side in the late 1950s vainly seeks to find some fulfillment in any 
anonymous liaison (or trick he might “turn”) until he determines that the only 
meaningful consummation that allows the merest glimpse from behind the 
closet door necessarily entails his own death. Though Peter holds the weapon, 
can we rightly hold him responsible for Jerry's slaying, or do we acknowledge 
that the “road to redemption” that Jerry chooses entails Peter’s complicity in 
the most intimate and personal of actions, his own suicide?® The path Jerry 
follows would seem to be part of some quest for a kind of personal 
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redemption. The suffering Albee’s protagonist endures that sets him on this 
quest is ultimately born of the psycho-sexual confinement of the closet from 
which Jerry feels he can never escape alive, regardless of the streets or avenues 
by which he has desperately sought some outlet, however temporary. As Clum 
reminds us, “If Zoo Story has a homosexual subtext, it is one of thwarted love 
through the self-hatred of denied, closeted homosexuality, but the negativism 
is directed at the homosexual” (emphasis mine).®! Thus, though the sexual trick 
Jerry may have been seeking ultimately fails, the trick he plays on Peter to has- 
ten his own demise achieves a sort of consummation devoutly to be wished. It 
remains a mystery, however, whether what comes to pass on this sunny sum- 
mer afternoon was from the start of Jerry’s day his precise plan, since he could 
not have known anything of Peter’s plans or otherwise predict his presence on 
the Central Park bench, or whether on any given day the potential existed for 
just such an outcome, should Jerry come upon just the right mark on whom to 
unleash his scheme, premeditated or subconscious. Serendipity may indeed 
have played its role as the “dangerously confused” young man (as Sinfield char- 
acterizes him), making his rounds of the potential hot spots of New York City’s 
gay geography, finally encounters Peter, whose own vulnerabilities, exposed 
by Jerry’s interrogation, manage to catalyze the ensuing self-slaughter. Despite 
this uncertainty, Albee’s explicit deployment of key sites associated with the 
activities of cruising and tricking in the mid-1950s throughout The Zoo Story 
would seem to confirm Jerry’s modus operandi. 


shall. I shall not kill you. You shall kill yourself. You shall do it now, and I shall see you do 
it. You have no other road to redemption” (71, emphasis mine). 
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CHAPTER 3 


Revisiting the Zoo: Time and Gender in Edward 
Albee’s At Home at the Zoo 


Andrew Darr 


Abstract 


This essay analyzes Edward Albee’s 2004 revision of his breakout one-act play, “The 
Zoo Story.” Albee’s decision to update the forty-five-year-old play to accommodate 
the addition of a prequel act, “Homelife,” disrupted the play’s historical connection 
to its 1950 setting in New York’s Central Park and problematized Jerry and Peter’s 
relationship. Alternatively, the full-length production At Home at the Zoo presents an 
opportunity to examine Albee’s meditation on masculinity and marriage at both the 
start and conclusion of his theatrical career. For better and worse, Albee decided to 
revisit his original masterpiece, which both complicated the play’s historical setting 
and expanded on Albee’s treatment of masculinity through the expanded character 
of Peter. 


Edward Albee’s one-act play “The Zoo Story” centers on the random meeting 
of two men, Jerry and Peter, on a bench in Central Park. Over the course of 
the play, the audience learns about Jerry’s troubled family history, his uncon- 
ventional living situation, and his unique perspective on communication and 
love. Conversely, all the audience learns about Peter is that he is a book sales- 
man with a wife, a couple of birds, and a house on the East Side of New York 
City. In 2004, forty-five years after “The Zoo Story” debuted, Albee decided to 
revisit the play. Albee’s decision to create a new, prequel act “Homelife” to ac- 
company the critically and commercially successful original has resulted in the 
full-length play At Home at the Zoo. 

The significance of “The Zoo Story” in American theatre history and in Al- 
bee's theatrical career cannot be overstated. Opening in New York City in 1960 
after debuting in Berlin the year before, the one-act introduced America to 
Edward Albee. Albee’s play shook conventional theatregoers with explosive 
dialogue and shocking moments of violence. That Albee could marshal such 
a confident theatrical voice in his first production secured his status as a for- 
midable new writer on the American stage and paved the way for his prolific 
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career throughout the rest of the twentieth century and into the first decade 
of the twenty-first. 

And yet the one-act and the character of Peter continued to haunt Albee. 
In interviews about his decision to revisit “The Zoo Story,’ Albee states that he 
was driven by his desire to fully realize the character of Peter: “I thought ‘The 
Zoo Story’ was OK but slightly one-sided, all about Jerry and not a lot about 
Peter. I thought it would be better if we knew more about Peter”! The play fo- 
cuses on Jerry much more than his passive counterpart, Peter, so Albee’s effort 
to balance the play with an act devoted to Peter succeeds in that respect. Albee 
states that Peter was easy to write despite the length of time between the two 
productions: “But after all those years, I find I’m writing about the character 
Peter as if it was yesterday. I found I haven't lost contact with him, which is 
very interesting.’ Albee’s ease at returning to Peter might be best explained 
because the character reappears over and over again, a specter that Albee was 
unable or unwilling to exorcise. Some of Peter’s new guises include Daddy in 
American Dream, George in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, and Martin in The 
Goat, or Who is Sylvia. With each new character, Albee adds a new wrinkle to 
Peter’s core personality. Written just two years after Albee’s debut, Daddy is 
literally emasculated through an operation to replace his penis with a vagina.? 
George, the male protagonist in Albee’s first full-length play, struggles against 
his wife Martha, who berates her husband's passivity: “I’m loud and I’m vulgar, 
and I wear the pants in the house because somebody’s got to.”4 In The Goat, Al- 
bee’s final play before At Home at the Zoo, Peter once again appears in the form 
of Martin, a man who sacrifices his marriage for a relationship with a goat in 
order to salvage his own tattered masculinity. Over and over again, a character 
like Peter, an emasculated man struggling against the confines of heterosexual 
marriage, appears in Albee’s plays to the point that Albee decided to return to 
the start and write a new first act to complete Peter's story. 

But what are the implications of Albee’s addition? For one, “Homelife” com- 
plicates “The Zoo Story” by distorting the time period in which the story takes 
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place. Albee skillfully utilized Central Park in the 1950s as a symbol of the sex- 
ual and economic separation between Peter and Jerry. Moving At Home at the 
Zoo to the twenty-first century robs the setting of its historical significance and 
problematizes Jerry and Peter’s relationship. 

Alternatively, examining At Home at the Zoo through the lens of gender stud- 
ies offers the opportunity to examine one of America’s premier playwright’s 
meditations on masculinity and marriage at both the start and conclusion 
of his long theatrical career. Drawing from post-structuralist conceptions of 
gender, particularly the gender theorists R.W. Connell, Michael Kimmel, and 
Judith Butler, I argue that At Home at the Zoo exposes the unstable and per- 
formative nature of Peter’s hegemonic masculinity while offering the hope of 
escape from the confines of Peter’s banal existence. Albee accomplishes this 
through the twin symbols of the “vegetable” and “animal.” 

When Norman Berlin reviewed At Home at the Zoo, he summarized his over- 
all skeptical reaction to the piece with the statement, 


Albee’s gift in his finest plays is that he seems to be discovering his char- 
acters with us, exploring terrain that is often dangerous, trusting his in- 
tuition and skill to carry us forward. In “Homelife” there is no surprise in 
his creation, for him or us. Albee seems to be coloring in what has already 
been shaped, and we see him in the act of coloring.> 


While Berlin's frustration is rooted in the lack of dangerous stakes for the char- 
acters in the new act “Homelife,” he is also acutely aware of the difficulty of 
Albee’s decision to revisit a play that has already been recognized as a mas- 
terpiece. Berlin’s primary concern is in Albee’s choice to fill in the details that 
the audience could intuit. Berlin’s critique is both thematic and mechanical, 
and it is made more problematic because Albee requested that the original 
play be performed alongside the new act. In an interview on the subject, Al- 
bee responded to a question concerning if the two acts should be performed 
together in the future. Albee responds, “If I like what happens, I shall insist 
that they be performed together. It becomes a ‘full evening, as they say.” Al- 
bee’s decision to add a new act to an already well-received piece of dramatic 
literature could be interpreted as the ultimate extension of authorial control. 
Albee justifies the addition as “I merely put in the first act. It kept occurring to 
me, probably from very early on, with the first production, that it’s not quite 
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in balance, I don’t know enough about Peter.”” Albee’s statement exemplifies 
the dilemma scholars are faced with when evaluating “Homelife.” On the one 
hand, the new act redefines the audience's understanding of Peter and his 
personal struggles, which certainly affects the understanding of Peter in the 
second act. On the other hand, the idea that “The Zoo Story” needed a first act 
in order to “balance” the piece is moot and might explain the relative dearth 
of academic attention the play has garnered in the decade since the full-length 
was first performed.® Regardless of how one feels about Albee’s perspective on 
authorial intent, the decision to add a new act to a forty-five year old play, or 
the overall compatibility of the two acts, the addition of “Homelife” inherently 
reshapes the perception of the world of the play. 

The decision to append “Homelife” to “The Zoo Story” problematizes the 
historical context of the play, which in turn affects everything from the soci- 
etal to the geographic context. The original one-act is a product of its specific 
time and placenamely 1958 in Central Park—and as such carries connotations 
relevant to any discussion on gender. The 1950s were notorious for the general 
anxiety over gender roles that permeated the culture. Men like Peter were still 
adjusting to their domesticated roles as breadwinner and father, which led to 
a much more active role in the home to help prevent the effeminacy of their 
sons at the hands of mothers.? Homosexuality became the ultimate expression 
of the father’s failure to interject his masculinity to counter-act the poisonous 
influence of the mother’s femininity on her sons. The threat of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s “pinks, punks, and perverts” was ever-present and permeated all 
parts of society, including the park system.!° According to Leslie Gibson’s ar- 
ticle on the history of Central Park, each quadrant of the park was divided 
among different minorities such as the Puerto Ricans and African-Americans, 
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but each racial group feared the gay areas of the park. The time-period from 
1955 to 1964 was particularly notorious for this park division, which is pre- 
cisely around the time Albee wrote and produced “The Zoo Story.” Gibson’s 
most striking observation is, “middle- and upper-class whites were too afraid 
to go near any of these areas, much less share a bench with members of these 
distrusted communities.”!! In other words, Peter would never have chosen a 
Central Park bench for his regular afternoon textbook perusals unless he was 
comfortable with the minority populations that frequented that area, which 
Jerry represents. 

Writing a second act more than forty years later implicitly reimagines the 
cultural connotation of sitting alone at a park bench in Central Park during the 
day and running into Jerry. For one, the Central Park of 2004 no longer holds 
the same fearful connotation for white upper-middle class heterosexual men 
as it once did: “The spot in Central Park where Peter and Jerry first met in—on 
the East Side, near 74th Street and Fifth Avenue—would today be more likely 
to be clean, manicured, and patrolled.”!? In 2004, Peter’s decision to go read 
undisturbed in Central Park would be commonplace; in 1958, Peter’s choice 
would be highly unusual.!? The cultural landscape of 2004, including the gen- 
eral attitude towards homosexuality, has also radically shifted. Decades after 
the gay liberation movement reconfigured mainstream American culture’s re- 
lationship with minority sexual orientations, Peter’s reaction to Jerry’s lifestyle, 
regardless of Peter’s implicit sexual orientation, would be free of the implicit 
homophobic reservations that Peter would almost certainly have within the 
context of the 1950s. Connell argues in her monograph Masculinities, 


In all public forums, and increasingly in private forums, it is now the 
denial of equality for women and the maintenance of homophobia 
that demand justifications. Such justifications are constantly offered, 
of course. But the fact that patriarchy has to be excused and defended 
against a cultural presumption of equality gives a hysterical quality to 
sociobiology, to gun-lobby ideologists, to the right wing of masculinity 
therapy and the new-right “traditional values” religious populism.* 
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As Connell illuminates, American tolerance for homosexuality, while still 
fighting against inequality by many segments of the population, has changed 
significantly enough that the burden of obligation to provide justification 
for prejudice has now shifted. Of course, America’s relationship with the 
LGBTQ community in 2004 was far from ideal; in a post-9/1 world still deeply 
entrenched in George Bush’s machismo and old-school “cowboy” masculinity, 
non-normative sexualities were back on the defense after decades of prog- 
ress.5 Nevertheless, attitudes towards the LGBTQ community had improved 
dramatically over those more than forty years. Ann’s comment about the gen- 
der ambiguity of her mother’s potential fling might represent that progress: 


ANN: And she didn’t know; she hadn't decided, or maybe she hadn't met 
the person. 

PETER: The man. 

ANN: Not necessarily.!6 


This quick marital exchange betrays a surprising amount about the shift- 
ing values of American culture and in particular Peter and Ann’s differ- 
ing perspectives. Peter's initial clarification that Ann’s non-gender specific 
noun “person” might indirectly imply that Ann’s mother was open to non- 
heterosexual encounters is immediately and almost flippantly validated by 
Ann, who moves the conversation on without a second thought. This crucial 
moment establishes that Ann might be much more comfortable with non- 
hegemonic gender identities than the potentially homophobic Peter. While 
Peter immediately and emphatically, with two words and a staunch period, 
clarifies that Ann’s mother could only be interested in men, Ann effortlessly 
announces her mother’s sexual fluidity. Peter maintains a level of homopho- 
bia that could exist in either 1958 or 2004, whereas Ann’s response betrays a 
comfort with the subject of sexual identity that was unlikely to exist within the 
confines of a mid-twentieth century, heterosexual, upper-middle class home. 
While Albee chose to leave “The Zoo Story” largely untouched, he did de- 
cide to make a few “updates.” When questioned about the implications of 
these updates, Albee responded, “I will cut or alter a bit of it if I think that it’s 
become anachronistic or unnecessary .... The play exists now just as well as it 
would have in 1958.”!” On a surface level, minor alterations to anachronisms 
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like Peter’s middle-class salary might prevent a twenty-first century audience 
from being pulled out of the play, but the implications of this time shift robs 
the play of its historical context. Furthermore, the references that remain, such 
as Jerry’s description of his apartment, are incredibly anachronistic post-1959: 
‘J live in a four-story brownstone rooming-house on the upper West Side be- 
tween Columbus Avenue and Central Park West.” During the time period in 
which the play was written, the Upper West Side of New York housed a largely 
working-class, incredibly diverse community, with Hispanic, African-American, 
and Jewish populations. According to Dan Dodson’s report “Family and Agency 
Equity in Urban Renewal,” between 1950 and 1957 around 750,000 middle class 
white residents fled to the suburbs while a proportionate amount of minority 
population moved into the city, filling up low-income neighborhoods and areas 
like the Upper West Side.!9 In 1958, the same year “The Zoo Story” was written, 
the population shifted again when the Planning Commission decided to enact 
urban renewal in overcrowded, low-income areas like the “four-story brown- 
stone rooming-house” that Jerry lived in. The notable Lincoln Square project 
displaced about 2,822 families in the span of a year and half— from July 1, 1958 
to December 31, 1960.”° This infamous mass-relocation began the slow process 
of gentrification in Manhattan that grew steadily over a few decades until the 
Upper West Side became known for high-rise apartments, mega-chain shop- 
ping, and tourist attractions. An unrenovated brownstone now runs well north 
of a million dollar, all-cash offer, and families making around $120,000 qualify 
for the rare affordable housing that remains.” 

In other words, the divide between Jerry's impoverished Upper West Side 
slum and Peter’s upper-middle class East Side lodging simply no longer exists. 
The rich historical symbolism for Jerry and Peter's societal divide evaporates 
the moment the production is set after mid-century; New York City today looks 
nothing like it did in 1958. In Stephen Eide’s recent report on “Poverty and 
Progress in New York,’ Manhattan only secures two of the ten poorest neigh- 
borhoods in the five boroughs, and both of them are in Harlem. The other eight 
neighborhoods— including the top five—all reside in the Bronx or Brooklyn.?? 
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The loss of the social economic and sexual divide implicated in the geography 
of the play radically reconfigures how the play can be interpreted. Should the 
play be conducted outside a specific time and space? The opening stage direc- 
tions say nothing about a date. All that Albee writes underneath the heading 
“TIME” is “One P.M. A Sunday.” This suggests that the play should stand on 
its own, regardless of historical and cultural context. When Albee was asked 
about the “timeless” nature of his plays, he responded by stating, “I’m not going 
to use that phrase, but I don’t think they are beholden to specific dates. They're 
not historical plays, they’re not costume plays.’2+ Such an assumption would 
be implicit within the absurdist tradition with which Albee has always been 
associated. 

Nevertheless, the loss of the historical context of 1958 robs Albee’s play of 
historical meaning and dilutes the significance of Peter and Jerry’s confronta- 
tion. As I have shown, the cultural landscape surrounding Central Park in 1958 
was unique in the history of New York City. The chance meeting of an Up- 
per West Side and an East Side resident was riddled with cultural implications 
about class, sexual orientation, and race, among others, and removing that 
context diminishes the impact of the production. But, as Berlin mentioned in 
his review, this dilemma is implicit in Albee’s decision to add a revisit and re- 
vise “The Zoo Story.” Thus production companies are faced with two choices: 
perform the original one-act “The Zoo Story” as a period piece maintaining 
the vital historical and cultural connotations about Central Park in 1958, or 
embrace the full-length At Home at the Zoo as a play outside of time, a play of 
continuous contemporaneity at the expense of cultural and temporal context. 

Albee revisited “The Zoo Story” for primarily one reason: to develop Peter’s 
character. Here again Berlin critiques Albee’s end result: 


Peter and his brisk, lively wife Ann engage in a series of discussions that 
are meant to reveal the nature of their marriage. Not discussions, really, 
but surface banterings about potentially serious subjects that allow Al- 
bee to display his considerable comic gifts but do very little to deepen 
or round out Peter’s character, Albee’s ostensible purpose in writing 
“Homelife.”25 


Berlin left the theatre dissatisfied with “Homelife” primarily because the play 
failed to illuminate a new aspect of the character. Instead the play simply 
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added to what the audience already knew based on “The Zoo Story.” Peter lives 
a highly traditional life that leaves him empty yet unwilling to change any as- 
pect of his safe existence. But Berlin underestimates subtlety of Albee’s new 
act. “Homelife” does deepen and enrich Peter’s character by juxtaposing him 
against his vibrant wife Ann, who exposes Peter’s inner fears about his failing 
normative masculinity. 

Albee’s conception of gender resembles what gender theorists would label 
a post-structuralist conception of gender performativity. As Judith Gardiner 
argues, “Poststructuralist feminists tend to see gender as fluid, negotiable 
and created through repeated performances rather than as fixed or innate 
... their theories forecast a multiplicity of gendered possibilities for people 
rather than only two opposed conditions.’*° Judith Butler, who popularized 
gender performativity, claimed that gender does not preexist action. In other 
words, masculinity does not possess a pre-discursive foundation in evolution 
or biology. The characteristics that define the dominant, hegemonic?’ form of 
masculinity at any given time are historically specific and evolve over time. 
Gender becomes a concept without an original, only a societally constructed 
historically specific performance. 

Albee routinely treats gender as an unfixed and socially constructed perfor- 
mance. Despite pre-existing Butler's theory of gender performativity by thirty 
years, Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? demonstrates Albee’s post-structuralist 
conception of gender performativity. Clare Eby argues, “The idea of gen- 
der as performance meshes well with established trends in Albee criticism, 
particularly that Who’s Afraid stages a sort of meta-performance.”?® Eby ar- 
gues that both George and Martha are aware of their own performance and 
actively snipe at their partner’s failing performance. Parisa Shams and Farideh 
Pougiv utilize Butler when discussing Albee’s plays because Butler champions 
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subversive performances of gender that threaten oppressive gender norms.?9 
Butler's famous example of drag as a subversive performance of gender that 
mocks the dominant performance of gender offers an avenue for change. 
Demonstrating that gender is socially constructed allows individuals, or even 
societies, to change what is deemed acceptable or unacceptable behavior for 
specific genders and even to permit non-hegemonic gender identities. This 
potential for change might seem doubtful in the face of Albee’s often-nihilistic 
vision of gender and marriage, but the possibility, however unlikely, of change 
separates “The Zoo Story” from plays like Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 

The full-length play At Home at the Zoo probes the boundaries of traditional 
gender norms with the hope of finding an alternative. At Home at the Zoo, in 
contrast to the one-act “The Zoo Story,” is interested in the artificiality of hege- 
monic gender norms and the difficulty of escaping that societally prescribed 
prison. In At Home at the Zoo, Ann and Jerry both work to rattle Peter’s cage of 
masculinity in hopes of liberating him from a hegemonic male gender identity 
by exposing the performative nature of gender. Albee uses the symbolic 
motif of the vegetable and animal to describe two competing definitions of 
masculinity: the vegetable describes hegemonic masculinity whereas the 
animal denotes the possibility of escape from this confined existence. 

The play first introduces the image of the vegetable through Ann near the 
top of the play. Ann is preparing the vegetable “hard-boiled spinach’*? for their 
dinner. The vegetable image draws its power from the monotony of eating 
vegetables like spinach. This important image of boiled spinach symbolizes 
Peter: a vegetable who is going to be brought to his boiling point. Boiling refer- 
ences the idea of change. To boil something means to heat it up to such a level 
that the substance begins to change form. Every substance has a boiling point, 
and over the course of “Homelife,” Ann tries to find Peter’s. At Home at the Zoo 
is primarily concerned with ramping up the heat under the comfortable figure 
of Peter to the point that he begins to boil over and become pliable. In that 
sense it is appropriate that Ann is the one preparing the dish, and it could be 
said that Peter's transformation from vegetable to animal could not take place 
without Ann first setting him up for his later encounter with Jerry. 

At the start of the play, the audience meets Peter mindlessly reading his text- 
book on the couch; Peter is in a vegetative state, dead to the world, as evidenced 
by his inability to hear Ann the first time she speaks to him: “We should talk. 
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(Waits; no reply; turns, exits whence.)”?! We learn later that this lack of reac- 
tion is a regular occurrence, “It happens so often,”3? which explains why Ann is 
unphased. Peter is entrapped in his banal performance of his hegemonic male 
gender role. This is symbolized by Peter's book, which references his connec- 
tion with his work and his disconnection with his home life. Peter rarely goes 
into the kitchen, as demonstrated by Ann’s question, “Have you never been in 
the kitchen,” to which Peter responds, “Uh... twice as I remember.”?3 This dem- 
onstrates Peter’s lack of understanding about his family as a whole. Instead 
of interacting with his family inside the kitchen or otherwise, Peter is instead 
consumed by his job in the textbook industry to the detriment of all his other 
relationships. This added reflection on his position in the textbook industry 
builds on Peter’s description in “The Zoo Story”: ‘I... uh ... I have an executive 
position with a ... a small publishing house. We ... uh ... publish textbooks.’34 
Peter publishes textbooks; he is literally responsible for selling the texts that 
maintain the gender norms. No wonder he lives a traditional, safe life. 

The vegetable along with Peter’s textbook symbolizes the type of mas- 
culinity that Peter represents throughout At Home at the Zoo. As a textbook 
salesman, Peter does what is expected of him, nothing more. R.W. Connell 
might state that Peter’s performance of masculinity adheres to many of the he- 
gemonic norms of mid-twentieth century society. Certainly, as John M. Clum 
pointed out in his analysis of the Peter and Ann, their marriage conforms to 
the traditional ideals of the mid-century.3> Kimmel might add that Ann is 
confined in her normative roles as a mother and wife while Peter certainly 
fits into the breadwinner hegemonic gender role, albeit he seems to be fail- 
ing in the greater role as the involved father—but then again Peter does not 
have boys, so perhaps his lack of involvement with his daughters is accept- 
able. Even in the twenty-first century, the gender roles of the breadwinner and 
housewife persist. Peter fails to contest the values and roles thrust upon him 
by society. Unfortunately, that normative performance leads to a lifeless and 
limp marriage. 

Peter first, almost accidentally, moves the conversation away from trivi- 
al subjects when he remarks on Ann’s inability to sleep at night: “I see you, 
leaving bed—before dawn—when you think I'm asleep.’?° Peter later tries 
to backpedal, “I’m sorry; perhaps ...,” but it is too late; the subject has been 
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broached, and Ann refuses to ignore the opportunity to talk about their trou- 
bling marriage. Ann waits for Peter to lead before opening up completely to 
him. When she sees that Peter has left the door to their relationship ajar, Ann 
swings the door wide with hope that she might truly communicate with her 
spouse. Ann is aware of her own societally constrained position, perhaps be- 
cause her gender role is even more demeaning and confining than Peter's. Af- 
ter making some light comic jabs, Ann turns up the heat on Peter with the 
revelation of a disturbing thought: “One night I sat for an hour ... and I thought 
about having my breasts cut off.’3” This shocking revelation moves both of 
them into conversation about their taboo urges. The act of severing her breasts 
would symbolically separate her from her primary gender roles as mother and 
wife. For a mother, breasts symbolize nurture, whereas breasts denote sexual 
attraction for a wife. Her threat hints at her desperation to escape the socially 
prescribed gender roles that define her, but her threat also reveals her desire 
to honestly discuss how confined she feels. Ann may explain her desire as a 
health related matter, but the underlying truth is that she craves freedom from 
the bonds of her safe, predictable marriage. Ann’s ability to share her deep felt 
desire demonstrates a surprising level of courage and trust in her husband de- 
spite his overall lack of engagement with her or with his family. 

The theme of entrapment within a traditional, heteronormative marriage 
comes directly from “The Zoo Story,’ but Albee deepens this theme by allow- 
ing Peter and Ann to express their sexual fear and frustration. Ann craves an 
identity deeper than her mundane role as mother, wife, and homemaker, and 
she tries to expose Peter's own unexpressed anxiety. Ann’s repressed sexual 
desire is encapsulated in the image of the animal, which is free to perform its 
sexuality without the artificial boundaries of society. Ann says she is “thinking 
about thinking about it—about what it would be like to think about it, about 
doing it.”38 Ann has historically displaced her sexual desire as far away from 
herself as possible, but she has become increasingly aware of her own lack of 
fulfillment. Despite her timidity about admitting to having this sexual desire, 
Ann repeatedly owns up to the fact, in subsequently more violent terms, that 
she fantasizes about having her breasts “hacked off.”?9 This desire, for post- 
structuralist gender theorist Judith Butler, would be the equivalent to wanting 
to alter one’s gender identity in order to form something completely opposed 
to the norm. According to Butler, the thought, and subsequent expression of 
the thought through language, already transforms Ann in a tangible way from 
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the silent woman resigned to her mundane existence to a woman that is will- 
ing to have her breasts removed if it will liberate her. The act of expression 
already demonstrates an awareness of gender performativity that is distinctly 
lacking in Peter. 

Peter's expression of his frustration with his sexual organ has the opposite 
effect. Whereas Ann’s seems to empower her, as is it did her mother before 
her, as shown by her willingness to reject a key sign of her normative femi- 
ninity, Peter’s fear of his penis regressing is a symbol of his own masculine 
anxiety: “My penis? my penis seems to be ... retreating.’*° Post-structuralists, 
in the tradition of Freud and Lacan, use the penis as a symbol of patriarchal 
authority. Peter's fear of his penis “retreating” is an expression of a personal 
masculinity crisis, a common theme in masculinity studies. According to 
Connell, the term “crisis of masculinity” is often evoked to describe a general 
anxiety over a loss of masculine power due to shifts in society.4! The phrase 
suggests a preexisting, stable set of masculine characteristics that are not be- 
ing achieved. For Peter, his masculinity crisis might be evoked in response to 
his lifeless marriage, his wife’s escalating courage, or his stagnant desk job. Re- 
gardless, this line expresses Peter’s fears that he is slowly losing his sense of 
identity and subsequently his control over his life. If his penis retreats, he will 
be completely unable to maintain his illusory hegemonic gender identities as 
husband, father, and businessman. 

Thus Ann and Peter both contemplate their gender identity, but Ann em- 
braces a radical change while Peter cowers in a fear of an ongoing crisis. For 
Ann, the possibility of injecting a chaotic, animalistic force into their life 
together, particularly their sexual life, holds hope for change, but change is 
crippling for Peter, a man at the top of the gender hierarchy as a white, hetero- 
sexual, gainfully employed man. 

Ann first introduces this concept of the animal when discussing their sex 
life. Ann states, “You’re good at making love ... but you're lousy at fucking.’42 
This expression of her sexual frustration once again marks Ann as being con- 
scious of how entrapped she is in her vegetative life with Peter. Before this 
remark, she comments that their life is too safe, too predictable, and, while 
expressing how empty her life feels, she states, “And I know you're probably 
going through this too. Or—worse—that maybe your're not, that maybe none 
of it’s ever occurred to you—that you ... don’t have it in you.’*3 For Ann, the 
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most frightening thought is that Peter no longer has the desire to be an animal, 
that Peter has fully embraced his vegetative status and lost the will to truly live. 
Ann is railing against Peter because she wants him to move and wake up, to act 
irrational and behave like an animal: “We're animals! Why don't we behave like 
that ... like beasts?! Is it that we love each other too safely, maybe? That we're 
secure? That we're too... civilized?”44 Ann wants something more than her safe 
marital life, and she wants Peter to want it too, but Peter makes it clear that due 
to a past event, he has prevented himself from pursuing such desires. 

In order to justify his refusal to become an animal, Peter tells the story of 
how he “hurt”#> a woman when he was “cherry-popping”*¢ in college, which 
has prevented him from embracing any sort of violent, animalistic identity. 
As he timidly narrates his encounter with the girl, there are numerous points 
at which Ann goads him along, shown in stage directions like “Entranced” and 
“Enlightened.’*’ For Ann, this story confirms that her husband has, deep inside 
himself, the same feelings and desires that she does, but he has buried them 
due to this traumatic event. After the story, Ann and Peter exchange affirma- 
tions that they do love each other, but Ann still craves something more from 
Peter. Butler's theory of performativity dictates that although language is key 
to creating and maintaining gender identity, only action can remake a gender 
identity into something new. Ann finally does act following Peter’s story as she 
“slaps him hard. His mouth opens in astonishment; she kisses his cheek where she 
slapped him.”48 The slap expresses Ann’s final desperate effort to stir Peter's 
animalistic nature and maybe receive some of that sexual fulfillment that Ann 
craves. 

For a moment after the slap both Ann and Peter get “Fully caught up”*? imag- 
ining what their lives would look like if they didn’t live according to society’s 
rigid gender identities. This push towards an animalistic alternative evidenced 
in their co-creation of the tornado fantasy that rips apart their comfortable life 
and remakes it into something chaotic, but in the end this vision is words with- 
out actions. After a long pause at the conclusion of their fantasy, Ann makes 
a simple, sad remark: “I think I'll try doing the spinach again.”°° Ann gives up, 
most likely because Peter fails to act, and she retreats back into her cage, the 
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kitchen. Peter, who is still bound to his book, flees to Central Park. At the con- 
clusion of the first act little has changed. Yet when Peter sits down in Central 
Park, he has already been thinking about what it means to be an animal and 
about his current status as a passive and safe vegetable barely clinging to his 
own fragile masculinity. This glimpse into Peter’s moment before clarifies that 
Peter might change, but it would take something truly horrific to shake him 
from his entrenched position as a member of the dominant masculine iden- 
tity, even if he fears his position may already be in jeopardy. 

“Homelife” resituates the audience’s understanding of Peter coming into 
“The Zoo Story.’ Before the introduction of “Homelife,” the audience struggled 
to accept Peter’s willingness to sit and listen to Jerry, particularly when Jerry 
amplifies his intensity in the latter half of the play. Now, the audience knows 
that Ann has exposed Peter’s anxiety over his masculinity and challenged him 
to rethink his performance of masculinity. Ann’s pleas, while ultimately inef- 
fective, prepare Peter for his encounter with Jerry, who acts as a catalyst for 
Peter’s transformation from vegetable to animal. 

Jerry in many ways embodies the subordinate masculinity to Peter’s domi- 
nant, normative masculinity. In Connell’s book Gender and Power, he argues 
that even normative conceptions of masculinity are hierarchical, with some 
identities highlighted as hegemonic while others are subordinate. Jerry’s sex- 
ual orientation, career, and economic and marital status are all the antithesis 
of Peter’s, yet Jerry is secure in his masculinity while he repeatedly exposes 
Peter’s own fragility. At first Jerry entrances Peter with stories of his uncon- 
ventional life, such as his living situation, but, just like with Ann, words fail to 
shake Peter from his own conventional life. 

After “The Story of Jerry and the Dog,” Jerry begins to encroach on Peter’s 
bench. Jerry abandons trying to reach Jerry through speeches and stories and 
instead tries to affect transformation through action. At first the action is be- 
nign: “Tickles PETER’S ribs with his fingers.”>* This intimate act of tickling si- 
multaneously compromises Peter’s personal privacy, demeans Peter as a child, 
and violates all heteronormative rules of behavior. Still, Peter tries to ignore the 
innocuous attack just as he did Ann’s slap: “I must go. I... hee, hee, hee. After 
all, the parakeets will be getting dinner ready soon.”5? Peter tries to reassert the 
hegemonic order of society by ignoring Jerry’s physical intimacy and returning 
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home to his “parakeets,” a demeaning image that betrays Peter’s place of domi- 
nance over his pet family members. This line echoes the ending of “Homelife” 
and betrays Peter’s secret desire to abandon his failing performance and live 
amidst the animalistic chaos. Jerry does not relent and refuses to allow Peter to 
slip back into a comfortable ambivalence. Jerry ratchets up the intensity and 
the aggression by physically pushing his way onto Peter's bench. This animalis- 
tic act of crossing onto Peter’s territory begins to evoke in Peter the animalistic 
need to defend his masculinity. Jerry escalates his aggression by threatening 
Peter with violence, first by slowing pushing him off the bench and then by 
drawing a knife on him. Throughout it all Jerry emasculates Peter by calling 
him a “vegetable,”>+ challenging his “manhood,’>> and reminding him that he 
could not “get [his] wife with a male child.”5° That final insult motivates Peter 
to grab the knife and fight for his masculinity. 

Here, finally, Peter acts. According to the theory of gender performativity, 
action has the potential to rewrite the scripts that makeup gender identity. 
While normative actions, such as being the sole earner in a household, tak- 
ing out the trash, and teaching one’s male offspring to play baseball all help 
maintain a hegemonic gender identity, killing a stranger for challenging 
your masculinity does not. Throughout the play Peter has been passive, only 
reacting to the actions of others without asserting his own agency. Peter gets 
slapped by Ann, tickled and pushed by Jerry, but here finally Peter decides 
to pick up a knife and fight. The potential to remake Peter's gender identity, 
to embrace the animal, to abandon his dominant masculinity and manufac- 
ture a non-normative gender identity is encapsulated in that knife. 

In signature Albee style, he leaves the audience with ambiguity: “With a 
rush, he charges PETER and impales himself completely on the knife.’>” Even 
Jerry’s death at Peter's hand is passive; Peter’s only active choice is to pick up 
the knife from the ground in self-defense. Thus the potential to remake Peter 
from a vegetable into an animal is left ambiguous. This radical action poten- 
tially achieves the transformation that Ann’s slap tried, but ultimately failed, 
to accomplish. Unlike the slap, Jerry’s knife fight could allow Peter to recapture 
his animalistic masculinity. Jerry’s death at Peter’s hand could be a resurgence 
of the animalistic nature that lurks inside of Peter, which he has successfully 
repressed ever since the incident at the sorority party. Or Peter’s refusal to battle 
Jerry and thus force Jerry to commit suicide could be the ultimate expression of 
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passivity. Jerry dies believing his sacrifice has effectively removed Peter's inhi- 
bitions and cultivated a new type of masculinity: “And Peter, I'll tell you some- 
thing now; youre not really a vegetable; it’s all right, you’re an animal. You're 
an animal, too.”°® Jerry’s deathbed benediction reveals his ultimate motivation 
for confronting Peter is to transform Peter from a “vegetable” into an “animal.” 
Albee leaves the success of Jerry’s final desperate act ambiguous. Only the au- 
dience or the director can decide how to interpret this explosive conclusion. 

At Home at the Zoo is a problematic and complicated play that deserves more 
critical attention. The revised full-length production marks the only time that 
Albee decided to revisit and radically alter his own play. As such, it offers a re- 
markable opportunity to examine Albee’s divisive choices as a playwright and 
the major themes found throughout his plays. While the full-length production 
unfortunately abandons the time period of 1958 in favor of contemporaneity, 
the addition of “Homelife” further explores marriage and masculinity, two of 
Albee’s most vital themes. Jerry dies believing he achieved the transformation 
Ann could not, but Albee’s audience might suspect Jerry’s interpretation. The 
gender hierarchy and fear of emasculation reinforce the iron bars of gender 
normativity, and it is difficult for any man firmly entrenched in the dominant 
masculinity to abandon that cage, no matter the pressure. Perhaps Peter’s 
hegemonic male gender identity is shattered when Jerry impales himself on 
his own dagger, or alternatively Peter may suppress the experience just as he 
did with the “cherry-popping” incident in college. More than forty-five years 
after premiering his first play, Albee has finished filling in the blanks and 
trusts his audience to decide how each of us should react in the wake of Jerry’s 
shocking death. 
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CHAPTER 4 


“The Aims of Spirit”: Performing Marriage 
in Albee’s Plays 


David Marcia 


Abstract 


This essay deals with Albee’s depiction of the performance of marriage in four 
plays: All Over, The Lady from Dubuque, Counting the Ways, and Marriage Play, with 
the overarching intent of also exploring how Albee uses various interpretations of 
the performance of marriage to emotionally impact an audience and convey the- 
matic content. Throughout Albee’s work, the human experiences of fidelity (and 
perhaps even more importantly the betrayal of fidelity), death, and loss are evoked 
before a constantly shifting audience or audiences. This imparts a resonance be- 
yond the confluence of character, plot, and spectacle, creating a sense of parabolic 
ritual wherein allusion, the brute force of language, and the emotion it engenders, 
overwhelms, disorients, and distresses its audience. The performance of marriage also 
resonates beyond the mere institution and out into society in general, where we see 
that the very same issues that eat away at committed relationships similarly erode the 


nature of civilized enlightenment. 


... the relationship of husband and wife is in the first place the one in 
which one consciousness immediately recognizes itself in another, and 
in which there is knowledge of this mutual recognition. 

HEGEL, Phenomenology of Spirit 


Our self-understanding is conceived as the inner self-reflection of a 
life process, which at the outset fails to grasp what it is about. We learn 
through a painful and slow process to formulate ourselves less and less 
inadequately. At the beginning, desire is unreflected, and in that condi- 
tion aims simply for the incorporation of the desired object. But this is 
inherently unsatisfactory, because the aims of spirit are to recognize the 
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self in the other, and not simply to abolish otherness. And so we proceed 
to higher forms of desire ...? 


CHARLES TAYLOR, “Hegel and the Philosophy of Action” 


It is almost a platitude to maintain that few playwrights have dealt with the 
nature and societal consequences of marriage as consistently as Edward Albee. 
However, this ubiquity, and the variety of styles in which marriage is per- 
formed in the Albee canon, may obscure its importance as a vehicle for the rev- 
elation of broader issues of ethics and ontology. Phenomenologically, Albee’s 
spouses have Pirandellian marriages; typecast into gender and class roles that 
ultimately obliterate any sense of autonomy, they question who and even what 
they are. Continually, as aspirations fall short of accomplishments, they blame 
their alienation and bad faith on accumulated grievances and reflexive infi- 
delities. Betrayal is inevitable in Albee’s marriages because one or both part- 
ners fail to transcend the obliteration precipitated by fluctuations in their 
sense of self. These fluctuations are caused by the inevitable variations of who 
their spouse recognizes them to be throughout the changing circumstances of 
their lives together. Without this progress of spirit, the characters take on the 
increasing desperation of actors trapped in a long-running and increasingly 
precarious show. The recurring question of an Albee marriage is, how is one 
to progress or even survive when the very person supposed to bring about a 
higher sense of consciousness is untrustworthy, in flux, or lost? Furthermore, 
if two intelligent and long-time spouses can’t come to terms with issues such 
as mortality and ethical purpose, how is a society composed of such people to 
continue? Without the awareness and sense of truth engendered by continual 
progress of the spirit, the performance of these long running marital produc- 
tions is reduced to a rearranging of deck chairs on the Titanic. This decline of 
marriage doesn’t merely mirror the decline of enlightenment; it precipitates it. 
The soul of Western civilization breaks apart and slides beneath the icy waters 
of time while the band plays on and Albee’s spouses struggle to stay afloat, 
warm and alive. 

This essay will explore how and why Albee creates performances of marriage 
in four different plays written between 1971 and 1987. Each work is written in 
a different theatrical style, especially regarding the nature of the audience 
for whom marriage is performed. However, these examples also share the 
thematic conundrum of marriage as being both necessary and impossible.? 
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Throughout these disparate works, allusion, the brute force of language, and 
shudder create a sense of parabolic uncertainty that overwhelms, disorients, 
and distresses the spectator, the overarching goal of this being to confront the 
audience with the irrationality of the status quo, creating an opening for posi- 
tive change via the progress of spirit. 


All Over 


All Over is a ritual of fractured relationships and mangled virtue, an elegy for 
the detritus of family and society left behind by the death of a prominent 
spouse who, like everyone else in the play, is named and referred to solely by 
their function in or for the family. Throughout the play, marriage is performed 
by only one spouse of a given couple for a shifting audience of other charac- 
ters who are similarly separated or estranged from their own partners. The 
offstage audience is never addressed or acknowledged by either the characters 
or the performers. Ensconced in a luxurious bedroom/hospice, The Nurse and 
The Doctor care for the dying and unconscious husband of a wealthy, power- 
ful, and moderately famous family. (The people and media gathered outside 
for the deathwatch are described by The Daughter as “the kind of crowd you’d 
get for a horse with sunstroke ...”)* The Nurse and The Doctor are ancient and 
experienced, their marital status unknown; they provide, if not a choral func- 
tion, then at least perspectives from outside the hermetically sealed family 
unit. Middle-aged, The Son and The Daughter are unmarried, The Son pos- 
sibly/probably gay and casually ridiculed by all for his life-long lack of proper 
achievement. The Daughter is perpetually angry, dramatically masochistic, 
and involved in a protracted abusive relationship with a gangster. The Best 
Friend is wracked by guilt (but not remorse) for divorcing his violently men- 
tally ill wife, as well as for the brief affair he had recently with his dying friend’s 
wife. The Wife, who announced but never carried through with a divorce long 
ago, has been estranged but in love with her now dying husband for twenty 
years. The Mistress, twice widowed by men she became involved with when 
they were married to other women, has occupied those same twenty years 
with the husband. 

The most perversely extreme performance of marriage is that of The Daugh- 
ter, who, while technically unmarried, lives with a Mafia connected liquor 
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store owner. Per The Wife, this man “will not divorce his wife ... who has taken 
more money from you than I like to think about, who has broken one rib that I 
know of, and blackened your eyes.’> For her own part, The Daughter describes 
her motivation for maintaining this relationship thusly: “T’ll have my man- 
such as he is and such as I want him for-and only mother will really mind.”6 
Eventually it becomes clear that this sordid affair is an elaborately curated 
performance designed to mock and vilify her parents’ union. The Daughter’s 
dark parody of marriage has become her life’s work, and she is committed to 
it with a frightening intensity. Referring not just to her paramour’s physical 
abuse but to its effect on her family and the viewing public, she says, “I don’t 
fancy any of that, but I do care an awful lot about the guilt I can produce in 
those that do the hurting.”” The Daughter’s every action makes clear that the 
one who does the most “hurting” from her point of view is not the gangster but 
her mother. The Daughter recognizes herself in her paramour, and this con- 
sciousness fuels the performance of marriage that accuses and infuriates her 
mother while also forcing attention to be paid to this adult neglected child. 
The Daughter’s parody of marriage also reeks of class warfare and the sense 
that she has debased herself and her family by sleeping with the enemy and 
shamelessly displaying her bruises in public. One is reminded of French wom- 
en who took up with German soldiers during the occupation, whose heads 
were shaved by the Resistance before they were paraded through the streets 
at the end of World War 11. Like some of them, The Daughter is desperately 
proud of her betrayal of the class and family that wronged her, even as she fails 
to appreciate the consequences that await her. At the end of the first act, The 
Daughter literally opens the gates of her family’s house to a horde of reporters 
covering her father’s death before they are beaten back by The Mother and The 
Mistress. For The Mother, this is her child’s ultimate and last betrayal, and in 
act two she seems resolved to carry through with her threat of never speaking 
to her daughter again. This effectively removes the primary audience for The 
Daughter’s performance of marriage, neutralizes her agency, and essentially 
reduces her to a regressed state. 

While at times they clearly resent each other, The Wife and The Mistress 
share a clear common interest in their mutual love of the dying husband. In 
many ways, they see each other as different parts of the same fifty-year marriage. 
The Wife states, “I doubt your husbands took a mistress, for you were that, too. 
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And no man who has a mistress for his wife will take a wife as mistress.’® The 
Wife performs the societal stability of marriage, The Mistress its sense of per- 
sonal refuge. Although she once loved her children, The Wife cannot abide the 
adults they have become, and this drives her deeper and deeper into a perfor- 
mance of marriage that is a long-term waiting game: “My rationale has been 
perfectly simple: you may lose your husband while he is alive, but when he is 
not, then he is yours again.” The Wife will simply wait in the wings until her 
husband's death ironically re-sanctifies her marriage. This end game of ashes 
extends to a threatened legal battle over whether the husband’s body will be 
cremated, as The Mistress says he intended, or buried, as The Wife wishes. The 
Wife explains this is “not a question of faith, or a repugnance; merely an act 
of will,”!° and will is one thing The Wife has in terrifying abundance. Unfortu- 
nately, will alone won't allow The Wife to formulate herself more adequately 
or attain any sort of real satisfaction, especially when the object of her will is 
simply to possess the remains of what was taken from her. 

Conversely, The Mistress accepts that her role must perforce end with the 
life of the husband. Like an actress in a long running production, The Mistress 
may not know what she will be once she no longer plays this role, but unlike 
the rest of the family, she is certain that she will indeed continue to be. A cer- 
tain clarity seems to be gained in that her self-recognition came not only from 
the husband but also from her role outside of the family as his mistress. For The 
Mistress, either remembering or forgetting her time with the husband seems 
unacceptable: “Do I want to forget, or do I want to remember? If the choice 
comes down to masochism or cowardice, then maybe best do nothing.” Even- 
tually, though, The Mistress decides upon a third path that allows her to elo- 
quently perform her grief; she will travel alone to the places she visited with 
her dead lover but only in the off-season, when they are desolate and deserted. 

Perhaps the best depiction of how and why marriage is performed in All 
Over comes from its attitude towards the ending of marriage by any means 
shy of the death of both spouses. Repeatedly throughout the play, divorce is 
equated with murder. However, this equivalency comes not from some sense 
of WASPy morality but from a far more ancient and unforgiving source. Di- 
vorce is conceived of as nothing less than the corruption and defilement of 
love, the willful breaking of primeval bonds out of convenience, desire, and 
self-absorption. That this transgression demands terrible retribution is even 
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more ontological than it is ethical. The Best Friend describes the madness that 
led him to commit and divorce his wife as “pathetic and not wanton.”” He then 
withdrew from her and began a liaison with his best friend’s wife. In a chance 
meeting two months before the play begins, The Best Friend’s now ex-wife is 
on a home visit with her sister and a psychiatric attendant, and she says to her 
ex-husband, “when I look in your ear I see the rump and tail of a mouse com- 
ing out from it; he must be chewing very deeply.”!8 Certainly, something has 
been chewing away at the minds and souls of both spouses for a long time; 
however, in the case of the ex-wife, it has allowed a measure of insight as well 
as the escape from her husband into madness. The Best Friend, by contrast, is 
rigidly contained by his position and rationality but muddled and duplicitous 
in his actions. In fact, his tactics mirror that of The Wife, whom he perceives 
as being lost to him while her husband lives but strangely attainable once he 
dies. The Wife of course sees through to the folly of this gambit immediately; 
her performance of marriage is a solo act. She will never be anyone’s second 
wife, nor will she ever have another husband. The extent of The Best Friends’ 
treachery becomes apparent to all present after The Doctor's impromptu story 
of his time ministering to inmates on death row leads to a discussion of capital 
punishment. 


THE MisTREss (After a pause): I believe in the killing; some of it; for some 
of them. 

THE WIFE: Of course. Give us a theory and we'll do it in 

THE BEsT FRIEND (Quiet distaste): You can’t believe in it. 

THE WIFE: See ... your own wife 

THE BEST FRIEND (Gut betrayal, but soft-keyed): You can't do that. There 
was no killing there. 

THE WIFE: Just ... divorce ... So don't tell me you don't believe in murder. 
You do. I do. (Indicates THE MisTRESs.) She does, and admits it.4 


The Best Friend’s performance of marriage demands the abandonment of 
his wife and her replacement by the wife of his best friend, all without any 
acknowledgement of the bad faith and dubious ethics involved. Like Greek 
tragedy, character, or the lack of it, is fate. A course of action may be inevi- 
table, even pre-determined, but its consequences are similarly relentless and 
unavoidable. Mythic bonds, once enacted, may only be severed within the 
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confines of the vows that created them, and the most potent of these is always, 
“Till death us do part.” The question is, whose death, yours, or mine? 


The Lady from Dubuque 


Nowhere in the Albee canon are the effects of this vow more awesome and 
pitiless than in The Lady from Dubuque, a proactive lamentation in which 
the impending death of a young wife riddled with cancer is terrifyingly 
performed via ritualistic questioning and keening. Similarly to All Over, the 
soon-to-be-widowed spouse, his friends, and his neighbors are drawn into a 
maelstrom of denial and recriminations centered upon the impending loss of 
their immediate self-recognition in another consciousness and their refusal 
to do anything other than possess and abolish the other. 

The setting is suburban and economically “Comfortable ... Not too much 
ostentation, but still ... a little too obvious for ’old money, ... No battered 
greatness.”!5 Jo and her husband Sam perform the fracturing of their marriage 
before both their onstage audience of friends as well as directly to the offstage 
audience in the form of numerous asides. Albee states that all the actors re- 
main in character when they directly address the audience. Edgar and Lucinda 
are, seemingly, the couple everybody loves to hate. Edgar is too good, Lucinda 
too stupid; both are routinely treated poorly by their friends, but there is a 
special animus between Lucinda and Jo going back to their college days. For 
reasons unknown, and despite her physically precarious state, Jo is compelled 
to reduce Lucinda to tears, hysterically tearing up chunks of sod from the front 
lawn. Edgar is considered a martyr and somehow less than masculine because 
he accepts and for the most part supports his wife as she is: “The fact that I love 
Lucinda gives her all the virtue she needs—if there’s any lack to begin with. It’s 
a common enough thing; we all do it; I just admit it”! It’s not so much the con- 
tent of Edgar and Lucinda’s marriage that their friends take issue with but the 
clumsy and sophomoric style in which it is performed. Lucinda is continually 
out of sync and two steps behind any given conversation. Edgar can be percep- 
tive, but his insights are continually blocked by his frustration and subsequent 
reflexive defense of his wife. Fred is thrice married and divorced and working 
on number four. Described by various characters who know him well and him- 
self as a “red-neck,”!” “a lush,”8 and “a terrible person ... unworthy of human 


15 Albee, The Lady From Dubuque, 615. 
16 Tbid., 598. 
17 ~__ Ibid., 631. 
18 Ibid., 661. 
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solicitude,”!9 Fred tries to perform material from his previous marriages with 
Carol, his girlfriend in act one and fiancée in act two. At first Carol appears to 
play along with Fred’s cluelessness, but as the play progresses and especially 
after finally accepting his proposal, she increasingly stymies him: “Don't tell 
me to shut up all the time. You want me to marry you? Just come off it about 
shut up all the time. We aren't married yet, so watch it!”2° This undermines 
the patriarchal middle-class values and gender roles that permeate the play, 
as some characters embrace them and others, however subtly, rebel. Fred’s 
sexist bullying and would-be intimidation seems especially impotent, merely 
boorish as opposed to truly dangerous, his punching of Sam generated out of 
frustration and a lack of any real ability to control the outcome of anything. 

Right before the end of act one, the stage is cleared and a distinguished 
woman and a sardonic unflappable black man enter from outside the edges of 
the set. Elizabeth and Oscar are mysterious strangers, much more like a team 
than a couple, and they clearly possess extra-normal powers, the extent of 
which are unknown. This makes the sense of literary exclusion they generate 
even more extreme than that of most Albee characters.”! Lacking any reliable 
past, they precipitate action by fomenting changes in the audience’s percep- 
tion rather than via the mere advancing of plot. As the play progresses, the 
literary exclusion is reduced as the audience becomes more and more aware of 
the rules and rituals by which the characters operate. The characters’ actions, 
then, take on significance not necessarily because they evolve organically but 
because their motives become gradually apparent to the spectators.2? 

Oscar and Elizabeth are an idiosyncratically compassionate pair who take 
the stage to care for Jo in her final hours, providing the support and accep- 
tance that her friends and husband are either unwilling or incapable of giving. 
It continually astounds and aggrieves the mysterious pair that everyone who 
professes to love and care about Jo so willfully and cruelly denies the reality of 
her impending death, even when literally face-to-face with it. The couple's suf- 
fering is made uncomfortably apparent by Jo’s periodic screams as pain breaks 
through her medication as well as by Sam's desperate inability to conceive 


19 __—sIbid., 646. 

20 Ibid. 632. 

21  Asimilar example of Albee’s use of the mysterious stranger character would be Woman 
and Man in The Play About the Baby. However, whereas Man and Woman seem to per- 
versely inflict tragedy as some sort of punishment, Elizabeth and Oscar are perversely be- 
nevolent, more akin to Wilde or Coward than the cruelly vaudevillian Man and Woman. 

22 Julian Wasserman, ed., Edward Albee: An Interview and Essays (Houston: University of St. 
Thomas, 1983), 36-38. 
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of any future that doesn’t include Jo. This anguish is only intensified by their 
friends who, aside from Carol who has lived through the loss of a sister, con- 
tinually blame Sam for the disruption Jo’s impending death has brought into 
their static and self-absorbed lives. As Edgar rants, “JESUS CHRIST, WHAT 
KIND OF A HOUSE DO YOU RUN AROUND HERE!? ... ALL YOUR 
FUCKING GUESTS END UP CRYING!?”23 The death of a spouse reflects 
badly on the surviving partner, even more so if they are cast in the patriarchal 
role of head of the house and protector. Furthermore, Jo’s suffering throws her 
surrounding social sphere into an unwelcome chaos, rubbing the noses of all in 
an unmitigated reality they simply will not confront. This is clearly an ethical 
and moral failing, the willful inability to do anything but possess the others they 
recognize themselves in and through. These characters fail to acknowledge an- 
other’s suffering and their own precarious existence not because it is beyond 
them to do so but because it would disrupt their highly cultivated comfortable 
numbness. As Edgar rails at Sam, “How dare you let this happen!”** The ritual 
familiarity that once reinforced and sustained this ethical numbness now tears 
it apart, no one really wants to be there, no one wants to go home, and no one 
can stay away once they do. Things fall apart and no one can resist returning to 
the scene of the crime to pick at their vicarious wounds. The performance of 
marriage demands it. 


Counting the Ways and Marriage Play 


Counting the Ways is one of Albee’s most minimalist plays. There are two 
characters described only by gender as He and She, a set devoid of naturalis- 
tic detail, a table, two chairs, and a few props. Conceived and constructed as 
“a Vaudeville,” the text is composed of twenty-one scenes with an addition- 
al entre scene between scenes fourteen and fifteen. Each scene begins with 
lights up and ends with a blackout, except for a slow fade out at the very end. 
While the stagecraft is simple, the play’s relationship to its audience in perfor- 
mance is complex. Consistent with vaudevillian performance practices, She 
and He perform for each other but also for the offstage audience, which they 
are aware of throughout most of the play. For most of the performance, He and 
She perform scripted lines in character, except for the entre scene, in which a 
sign drops from above compelling each to “Identify Yourself,’2> whereby they 


23 ~~ Albee, The Lady From Dubuque, 597. 
24 Ibid. 661. 
25 Albee, Counting the Ways, 544. 
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address the audience as the actors they are, improvising short biographies of 
themselves. This intermezzo disrupts the play’s binary precision prescribed by 
the plucking of flower petals and the accompanying incantation: “She loves 
me. She loves me not.”?6 Furthermore, as is frequently the case in Albee, much 
of the dramatic action centers upon the asking of questions. For example, 
Counting the Ways begins with a question that condenses the play’s entire dra- 
matic situation: “Is he dead?”?’ Similarly, The Lady from Dubuque begins with 
a literal game of Twenty Questions, foreshadowing Sam’s increasingly ritualis- 
tic questioning of Elizabeth and Oscar in the second act.?® Both Counting the 
Ways and Marriage Play are conceived around perhaps the most loaded simple 
question of them all, “Do you love me?” Throughout Albee’s work, character, 
plot, and theme, are revealed and advanced at least as much by continual acts 
of questioning as they are any answers received. The truth content of any re- 
sponse as well as the motive for the question itself is frequently unknowable 
within the given circumstances of the situation. Questions and questioning, 
then, take on a rhythmic/lyrical function that thickens the performed moment 
without necessarily burdening the audience with information, creating an aes- 
thetic event that may be thought of as a sort of trauma that exceeds both the 
audience and the work of art itself.29 This experience may then be processed, 
recalled, and unpacked in the light of both previous and newly created insight 
and knowledge. 

The effects of these acts of questioning at the heart of Counting the Ways 
differ depending on which side of the process a character is on. She says, “love 
doesn’t die, we pass through it.”2° Her question, “Do you love me?” is a matter 
of space rather than of time or emotion, a means of locating her marriage as it 
is now. For She, “Do you love me?” is a deceptively simple protocol statement 
that, like the seating issues of her sister’s dinner party will “fashion a test for 
protocol, so willful that protocol’s function as the coding of order will be put 
into question. Civilization, in other words, will collapse.”3! The consequences 
of He’s questioning are potentially no less cataclysmic, but are much more fo- 
cused on his location in time and the nature of fidelity. He is consumed by the 
progression of age, the dwindling of virility, and the disquieting questions of 


26 Ibid, 529, 531-532. 

27  Ibid., 305. 

28 Albee, The Lady From Dubuque, 561-568. 

29 This is an expansion and application of the theories of Theodore Adorno, Garth Green- 
well, and Adrian Heathfield. 
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identity these and the inevitable subsequent losses portend: “If you can watch 
your emotions, you know pain is a misunderstanding: it’s really loss; loss is 
what it’s really about ... going on without something, something we thought 
was necessaty.”22 For He, the performance of marriage ritualizes the sense that 
time is loss. For She, time is forward motion, something that always takes you 
to a new place, even if you can’t be sure where that is. The performance of 
marriage in Counting the Ways doesn't synthesize these opposites, but it does 
posit the possibility of synthesis if the overarching absurdity of this aspect of 
the human dilemma is accepted. For knowledge to truly progress, two equally 
valid but contradictory answers must be held at once and allowed to trans- 
mute into a third new entity, or not. The ritual plucking of petals captures both 
the performative structure and content of this antinomy and its potential for 
synthesis and destruction. 

The apparent simplicity of Marriage Play enacts what is perhaps Albee’s 
most complex rendering of the performance of marriage. Jack and Gillian are 
in their fifties; Jack is slightly older, and they have been married thirty years. The 
entire play takes place largely in real time in their suburban home beginning 
at 3:30 PM on a weekday afternoon in late spring. There is no improvisation, 
direct address, or acknowledgment of the audience. Jack enters and says, “I am 
leaving you.” to which Gillian replies, “Of course.’$3 What follows is remarkably 
reminiscent of a scene being obsessively rehearsed for an acting class. Jack 
continually exits and re-enters, restarting the scene whenever he feels either 
his own, or more commonly, Gillian’s performance is unsatisfactory. Gillian re- 
plies with her own critique: “I see you not listen”34 and both spouses repeatedly 
accuse each other of the cardinal acting student sins of failing to listen and 
anticipation. Most importantly, each accuses the other of lacking the sense 
of truth necessary for the scene to organically progress to a satisfying conclu- 
sion or indeed to any conclusion at all. Gillian continually questions the accu- 
racy and appropriateness of Jack’s choice of words, ironically calling attention 
to Albee’s language and the script. Both characters struggle to get what they 
imagine they want; Jack wants to leave, Gillian wants him to stay, or at least 
not to leave. The performance of marriage takes place within this Beckett-like 
rehearsal of a break-up that will never happen, no matter how ferocious the 
exercises become. Prisoners of duty, trapped in their roles, for Jack and Gillian 


32 ~— Ibid., 538. 

33. Edward Albee, Marriage Play, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: Volume 3, 1978-2003 
(New York: Overlook Duckworth, 2008), 252. All further references to Marriage Play are 
from this edition. 

34 — Ibid., 301. 
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(and many or most of Albee’s spouses) divorce is a nuclear option, something 
to be elaborately threatened but never intentionally implemented. Even as 
they beg, scheme, and abuse to gain their freedom, neither Jack nor Gillian 
can really face the humiliation and uncertainty of abandoning the only source 
of sustenance and status either has ever known. For all of their commitment 
to the performance of marriage, the possibility of desire without possession 
remains tantalizingly out of reach. 

In Marriage Play, Albee also employs certain Brechtian devices that depict 
character by “showing the difference between actor and role.”35 Throughout 
the play quotations, pseudo-quotations, and literary allusions draw attention 
to the presence of Albee’s text, driving a wedge between the character and the 
performing actor. Albee even seems to allude to this practice late in the play 
when Gillian and Jack recall their first date: 


Jack: There were four of us on that date. 

GILLIAN: Oh? 

JACK: You; me; and the people we pretended to be-were pretending to be. 
Crowded in that little car; jockeying and all. 

GILLIAN: I think we probably should have married them-the two we were 
pretending to be. 

JACK: Or; they should have married each other? Perhaps they did.*6 


“You; me; and the people we pretended to be’ relationships are predicated on 
the same circumstances as the performance they take place in, actor/character 
relating to actor/character before an unseen audience. 

Another example of the use of Brechtian devices in Marriage Play is that 
Gillian and Jack are both prone to commenting on what was just said in the 
third person and in the past tense. This is remarkably like one of Brecht’s 
principle rehearsal exercises which trained the actor to evoke and play the 
difference between themselves and the character.3” 


GILLIAN (Too brightly): It was an interesting day, then? 
Jack: She chirped. 
GILLIAN: She chirped.38 


35 David Barnett, Brecht in Practice: Theatre, Theory and Performance (New York: Blooms- 
bury, 2014), 111. 

36 ~— Albee, Marriage Play, 293-294. 

37  Ibid., 120-123. 

38 —Ibid., 255. 
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JAcK (Gets up): I think I'll come in again. (Picks up briefcase) 
GILLIAN: What! Go out and come back in! 

Jack (Ugly mimicry): What!? Go out and come back in? 
GILLIAN: He mimicked. 

Jack: He mimicked. Yes; go out and come back in.?9 


While the situation in Marriage Play may invoke Beckett, and the performance 
of marriage is reminiscent of Wilde and Coward, the Brechtian influences are 
also significant. Their performed effect on the audience evokes difference and 
parabolic uncertainty, which resonates after the performance ends, compel- 
ling the spectator to reach their own unique conclusions. The use of quoting 
and the third person reduces audience empathy and locates the behavior with- 
in the play, as well as in the general context of society, sensitizing both actors 
and audience to issues beyond the characters and their feelings. 

Plotinus believed that “the knowledge of future things is, in a word, identical 
with that of the present.’4° Therefore, the consequences of the failure to fully 
recognize and experience the present due to a failure to listen, self-absorption, 
or preoccupation with the past, threatens not only the evolution of spirit but 
also the very health and continuation of society. Not incidentally, not listening 
and the failure to focus fully on your scene partner lead the actor to anticipate 
and indicate instead of being present and truthful under imaginary circum- 
stances. What Albee continually illuminates and explores via the performance 
of marriage is that these choices and behaviors are also cardinal sins of mod- 
ern existence and a source of alienation and destruction as well. 


39 ~—sIbid., 258. 
40 _- Plotinus, The Enneads, trans. Stephen Mackenna (London: Penguin, 2005), 39. 


CHAPTER 5 


Collateral Damage: Raising and Destroying [Gay?] 
Sons in Albee’s Plays 


John M. Clum 


Abstract 


Through discussion of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? The American Dream, The Sand- 
box, A Delicate Balance, and The Goat, this essay explores ways in which the sons in 
Albee’s plays, many dead before the play begins, are martyrs to the home and society 
in which they were reared, to an unworkable gender order, and to distorted versions of 
the family romance. The sons are often gay, which one or both of the parents despise. 


In Edward Albee’s adaptation of Giles Cooper’s Everything in the Garden, there 
is a telling exchange between Richard and his teenage son, Roger: 


RICHARD: Roger, do me a favor. 
ROGER: Sure. What? 

RICHARD: Grow up right. 

ROGER: O.K. Got any ideas? 
RICHARD: Just ... be good. 

RoGeER: As the twig is bent, as they say.! 


Richard is putting all the responsibility for “growing up right” on his son, as if 
his son won't be in part a result of his parents’ rearing of him. His only maxim, 
‘Just be good,” is not very helpful without specific moral principles as guid- 
ance in this affluent, but never affluent enough for its inhabitants, suburban 
neighborhood, where materialism has won over principle. Roger counters his 
father’s vague advice with Alexander Pope’s maxim that the child will be a 
result of his rearing, placing the onus back on his parents. Ironically, young 
Roger seems to be the only character in Everything in the Garden who has a 
strong moral compass. When he calls out his parents’ country club friends on 


1 Edward Albee, Everything in the Garden, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: 1966-1967 
(New York: Overlook Duckworth, 2008), 208-209. 
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their bigotry, he is sent to his room with the ironic imprecation, “You're not fit 
to associate with decent people.’* “Decent people” are in short supply in this 
suburban community. Roger's parents want him out of the room and out of the 
house, if possible, so that he does not witness and judge them for compromis- 
ing their morality in the name of materialism. Roger is tough. He will survive. 
Some of the sons in Albee’s plays suffer far worse fates. 

This essay will examine the ways in which real and imaginary sons in Albee’s 
work are mirrors of and sometimes martyrs to the culture and gender politics 
in which they have been reared. We see in The Death of Bessie Smith, Who's 
Afraid of Viriginia Woolf?, and A Delicate Balance that daughters can suffer 
from paternal indifference, but in Albee’s work it is sons who suffer most from 
the cultural malaise that has been passed down from their parents. Though 
the sons’ sexuality is directly stated in later plays like Three Tall Women, Find- 
ing the Sun, and The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia?, there are clear hints that the sons 
in the plays Albee wrote in the nineteen-sixties are at least potentially gay. The 
(homo)sexuality of the sons in Albee’s plays has not been dealt with in depth 
by Albee scholars. Perhaps part of the reason for this lack is that Albee scholars 
were, and are, fearful of producing or advancing overly facile autobiographical 
readings. Moreover, Albee made clear in his public utterances that he was not 
interested in gay subject matter. This did not stop critics in the early 1960s from 
attacking Albee for writing “homosexual plays,’ nor does it negate the possibil- 
ity of queer readings of elements in his plays. 


“Bringing Up Baby” 


It is ironic that George’s game, “Bringing Up Baby,” in the third act of Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? involves killing rather than raising a child that, until 
the night depicted in the play, only existed in the minds of his parents. It is 
equally powerful that George kills his son on the eve of the boy’s twenty-first 
birthday, the symbolic moment of one’s independence from his parents. The 
killing is only verbal, as George and Martha’s son exists only in language. Yet 
he is real for George and Martha, the most important example in the play of 
the blurry line between reality/truth and illusion/fiction. George’s recounting 
of the death of his son echoes an earlier narrative that may be both fiction 
and truth, his story of a fifteen-year-old acquaintance who accidentally shot 
his mother and later killed his father in an automobile accident. George first 
recounts the story as a recollection, albeit one that sounds very much like a 
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rote recitation. Later, Martha tells Nick that the anecdote is part of a novel 
George wrote as a young man. When her father would not let him publish the 
book, George claimed, “This really happened to me.’ Martha’s exposure of 
George's claim that his fiction is fact leads to his most physically violent at- 
tack on Martha. Is he more upset by the revelation that he did indeed kill his 
parents or is he upset at the recounting of an outrageous lie? Fact or fiction? 
In the same way, George and Martha’s fictional son is spoken of as if he were 
real until George announces his death, and Nick and Honey slowly realize that 
the son is as much a fiction as George’s novel but very real to its parents. As 
Matthew Roudané notes, “The meticulous recalling of his childhood confirms 
his very being-in-the-world,”* to George as well as to Martha. When she sug- 
gests that the child might not be George’s, he responds that “the one thing in 
the whole sinking world that I am sure of is my partnership, my chromosomal 
partnership in the ... creation of our ... blond-eyed, blue-haired son.”> Yet even 
George’s twisting of words in his description of his son takes Sonny Jim into 
the realm of fiction. 

Symbolically, “Sonny Jim” is a martyr to the home and the society in which 
he was reared, a martyr to an unworkable gender order and a distorted ver- 
sion of the family romance. Martha’s very specific rosy memories/fantasies of 
her boy are also fantasies of herself as a doting mother, such as her memories 
of the food she made him: “Saturdays the banana boat, the whole peeled ba- 
nana, scooped out on top, with green grapes for the crew, a double line of green 
grapes, and along the sides, stuck to the boat with toothpicks, orange slices ... 
SHIELDS.” The banana boat, like everything in George and Martha's house- 
hold, is prepared for battle, or at least defense against an unknown enemy. 
Throughout Martha’s recounting of memories of her child, there are signs 
that the boy’s childhood was not so idyllic; for instance, her description of the 
headboard of his bed: “Cane which he wore through ... finally ... with his little 
hands ... in his ... sleep,” to which George replies, “Nightmares.”’ The boy also 
kept a bow and arrow under his bed: 


3 Edward Albee, Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: 
1958-1965 (New York: Overlook Duckworth, 2007), 246. Further references to Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? are to this edition. 

4 Matthew Roudané, Understanding Edward Albee (Columbia, sc: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1987), 55. 
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GEORGE: Why? Why, Martha? 
MarTHA.... for fear ... for fear of ... 
GEORGE: For fear. Just that: for fear.8 


At an early age, “Sonny Jim’ is literally armed against the kind of existential 
terror that plagues so many of Albee’s characters whose illusions no longer 
protect them. In fact, he is a shield against those fears for his parents. Yet Mar- 
tha’s stories of her son’s childhood are idyllic even when she is describing how 
he broke his arm when startled by a cow—even seemingly benign cows hold 
terror. Martha envisions herself as a frontier mother carrying her wounded 
child across the field. This memory, like many of Martha’s recollections of her 
son, becomes an attack on George: “George cried! Helpless ... George ... cried. 
I carried the poor lamb. George snuffling beside me, I carried the child, having 
fashioned a sling ... and across the great fields.”? While Martha speaks tenderly 
of her son, to George he is the “little bugger,”!° or “poor bastard.”!! 

Both George and Martha claim that their primary parental role was to pro- 
tect their son from the other parent, from George’s failure and Martha’s drunk- 
enness and sexual advances. Martha constantly attacks George for not being 
manly enough, for not being as strong as her father, the father that, according 
to George, “really doesn’t give a damn whether she lives or dies.” Martha is 
the tough one, intent on protecting her son from his father’s weakness while 
George was doing his best to protect “Sonny Jim” from “the slashing, braying 
residue that called itself his MOTHER. MOTHER? HAH!!”!3 George accuses 
Martha of having little impulse control and being unable to keep her hands off 
of her own son, “climbing all over the poor bastard, trying to break the bath- 
room door to wash him in the tub when he’s sixteen.”# 

While Martha claims that her son had girlfriends, the family dynamic sug- 
gests the Freudian strong mother/weak father paradigm for a gay son that was 
prevalent at the time the play was first produced. As Robert F. Gross points 
out, “The constellation of absent father, domineering mother, and emotion- 
ally confused children was not only a commonplace of popular culture during 
the period ... but was tantamount to dogma in psychological and childbearing 


8 Ibid. 
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literature of the age.”!5 Charles Bieber in his Homosexuality: A Psychoanalytic 
Study, published in 1962, the year Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? was produced, 
wrote, 


In the father’s contribution to his son’s psychosexual development, the 
father should be a male model with whom the son can identify in form- 
ing masculine patterns in a specific cultural milieu .... The father who 
promotes an identification with him will ordinarily intercede between 
his son and a wife who may be cBI [close-binding, intimate], thus pro- 
tecting the boy from demasculinization.16 


Martha constantly attacks George for being professionally mediocre and a 
weak father. However, Martha certainly seems to be a “close-binding, intimate” 
mother, another contributing factor to a son’s possible homosexuality. Even 
feminist Betty Friedan, whose book, The Feminine Mystique was published 
during the original Broadway run of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? presents 
Bieber’s paradigm as a warning for women who rule the domestic roost: 


The role of the mother in homosexuality was pinpointed by Freud and 
the psychoanalysts. But the mother whose son becomes homosexual is 
usually not the “emancipated” woman who competes with men in the 
world, but the very paradigm of the feminine mystique—a woman who 
lives through her son, whose femininity is used in virtual seduction of 
her son, who attaches her son to her with such dependence that he can 
never mature to love a woman, nor can he, often, cope as an adult with 
life on his own. The love of men masks his forbidden excessive love for 


15 Robert F. Gross, “Like Father, Like Son: The Ciphermale in A Delicate Balance and Mal- 
colm,” in Edward Albee: A Casebook, ed. Bruce J. Mann (New York: Routledge, 2003), 66. 

16 Charles Bieber, Homosexuality: A Psychoanalytic Study (New York: Basic Books, 1962), 316. 
Alan Sinfield cogently explains the fallacy of Bieber’s study: “Their cardinal project was 
to repudiate Kinseyite theories which ‘hold homosexuality to be one type of expression 
of a polymorphous sexuality which appears pathologic only in cultures holding it to be 
so. However, they were troubled when they found that many of the ostensibly straight 
comparison group had suspicious symptoms: they feared homosexuals and homosexu- 
ality and had experienced fantasies and dreams. Other disconcerting factors were the 
frequency with which they reported advances ‘by known or suspected homosexuals’ and 
wishing, at some time, to be a woman.” (Alan Sinfield, Out on Stage: Lesbian and Gay The- 
atre in the Twentieth Century [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999], 214.) Nonetheless, 
Bieber declared that heterosexuality was the norm and homosexual patients could be- 
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his mother; his hatred and revulsion for all women is a reaction to the one 
woman who kept him from becoming a man.!” 


Bieber, for instance, warns of the danger from mothers who “sexually 
over-stimulated their sons through seductiveness or through sexual stimu- 
lation implicit in overclose intimacy.”!® George accuses Martha of just such 
behavior toward their son. Despite their claims of girlfriends, Martha’s posses- 
sive, sexual behavior toward her “son,” her infantilizing of him, combined with 
George’s weakness, would, in the psychiatric dogma of the time, contribute to 
their son becoming a homosexual. 

George's killing of their imaginary son is a nuclear option, a massive weapon 
to bring Martha down, to restore the patriarchy. George, whose weakness 
Martha has decried throughout the play, has finally asserted himself. Martha 
is diminished from a “braying” performer to a monosyllabic child. George has 
won, but he has only won by destroying. Even his novel is a murder of the nu- 
clear family unit. At the same time, many critics see the killing of “Sonny Jim” 
as the destruction of the fantasy that may allow George and Martha to face 
reality. As C.W.E. Bigsby observes, at the end of the play George and Martha 
“cling together, freely admitting their fear, but no longer sublimating that fear 
in fantasies or hiding their sense of isolation behind a barrage of language.”!® 

It is interesting that the one thing George and Martha don’t use as a weapon 
against each other in their marital battles is their infertility, their inability to 
conceive a child. One wonders if their impotence is the result of the replace- 
ment of meaningful action with linguistic sleights of hand, of true communi- 
cation with performance. They share responsibility for that as they share in 
the creation of their imaginary son, the illusion that has both held them to- 
gether and sustained their marital warfare. “Sonny Jim” is a performance for 
an audience of two, not to be shared with anyone else. As George tells Martha, 
“You broke the rule, baby. You mentioned him to someone else.”*° George sees 
Martha as the “baby,” which gives richer, even darker meaning to the game 
“Bringing Up Baby.’ 


17. __ Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique: Fiftieth Anniversary Edition (New York: W.W. Nor- 
ton, 2013), 327. Martha can be seen as a victim of what Betty Friedan called “the feminine 
mystique,’ forced into a domestic role in which she is dependent on her husband. Martha 
may be independently wealthy thanks to a bequest from her mother, but she cannot com- 
pete in the workplace and is constantly frustrated by her husband’s academic mediocrity. 
With no real children to focus on, she has co-created an imaginary child. 
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There is another dimension to the child rearing in Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?. Young, handsome, heartless Nick, another version of The American 
Dream, becomes an avatar of “Sonny Jim” to be used as a weapon in the marital 
games of George and Martha. When George enters the house in Act 111 to begin 
his “Bringing Up Baby” game, he cries to Nick who has just unsuccessfully tried 
to “mount” Martha: 


GEORGE: Sonny! You’ve come home for your birthday! At last! 

NIcx (Backing off): Stay away from me! 

MarTHA: Ha, ha, ha, HAH! That’s the houseboy, for God’s sake. 
GEORGE: Really? That’s not our own little Sonny Jim? Our own little 
all-American something or other? 

MarTua: Well, I certainly hope not. He’s been acting awful funny if 
he is.?! 


Before then, as Lincoln Konkle has pointed out, George tried “to be ‘Like a fa- 
ther’ to Nick,” offering advice that Nick cruelly rejects.2? George’s intentional 
misidentification of Nick as his son after Nick has tried to bed Martha echoes 
his accusation that Martha tried to sexually molest their son. 


“What did we call the other one?” 


In Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? “Sonny Jim’ is an illusion that exposes the 
fictions that sustain marriage, like Honey’s false pregnancies, which are re- 
ally abortions. He is also a martyr to the flaws and fantasies of his parents. As 
such, he is a corollary to the Young Man and his twin brother in Albee’s earlier 
one-act play, The American Dream, who are martyrs to a society and a house- 
hold that treats people as commodities. Konkle is one of a number of critics 
who maintains, as I do, that Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and The American 
Dream are companion pieces: “George and Martha’s son, as a fiction, is as in- 
substantial as the vacuous Young Man, Mommy and Daddy’s newly adopted 
son, in The American Dream, and Nick is a more fleshed-out version of the 
Young Man.”28 

Domineering Mommy demands “satisfaction” from her purchases, from 
hats to her son. Her husband is totally ineffectual and physically incomplete. 


21 Ibid., 280. 

22 Lincoln Konkle, “Good, Better, Best, Bested’: The Failure of American Typology in Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? in Edward Albee: A Casebook, 52. 
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We are told that “Daddy has tubes now where he used to have tracts.’*4 He has 
had surgery during which “the doctors took out something that was there and 
put in something that wasn't there.’?5 The male body in The American Dream 
is constantly under such assault. Mrs. Barker’s husband “sits in a wheelchair all 
the time.”?6 Later, Mommy recalls that he “sits in the swing.’?” Mommy wants 
to have complete authority, but she also attacks Daddy for not assuming the 
appropriate masculine role: “You're turning into jelly; you're indecisive; you're 
a woman.’28 Like Martha, she resents “wearing the pants” yet resents more any 
threat to her authority. 

Like George and Martha, Mommy and Daddy are impotent, but each blames 
the other for their problem. The solution is to buy a child, but the boy they buy 
will not be the “bundle of joy,’ in itself an impersonal phrase, but a “bumble.” 
According to the dictionary, “bumble” is a verb, not a noun, which denotes 
clumsy or muddled speech or action or to proceed unsteadily. This bumble 
makes the mistake of developing a personality separate from those of his par- 
ents. Commonplace metaphors become literal as the boy acquires his own 
personality: 


GRANDMA: One night it cried its heart out, if you can imagine such a 
thing. 

Mrs. BARKER: Cried its heart out! Well! 

GRANDMA: But that was only the beginning. Then it turned out it only 
had eyes for its Daddy. 

Mrs. BARKER: For its Daddy! Why, any self-respecting woman would 
have gouged those eyes right out of its head. 

GRANDMA: Well, she did. That’s exactly what she did. But then, it kept its 
nose up in the air. 

Mrs. BARKER: Ufggh! How disgusting!9 


It is interesting to note here that the unnamed son referred to as “it” does not 
follow the Freudian Oedipal pattern, but rather becomes attracted to the father, 
a sign that from infancy his attraction is to men. As we shall see, this attraction 


24 Edward Albee, The American Dream, in Collected Plays: 1958-1965, 121. Further references 
to The American Dream are to this edition. 
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to and powerful love for the father becomes an important trait of gay sons in 
Albee’s later plays. Eventually, the boy’s independence and interest in his own 
body lead to his adoptive parents cutting off his penis, his hands, and his 
tongue. As Brian Way observes, “Albee has given us a fable of his society, where 
all the capabilities for connection—eyes to see, sexual organs with which to 
love, hands to touch, and tongue to speak—are destroyed, and the victim of 
the socializing process of the American way of life, humanly speaking, dies.”3° 
After the boy dies, his parents demand satisfaction for being sold flawed mer- 
chandise: “You can imagine how that made them feel, their having paid for it, 
and all.”3! When the Young Man arrives looking for a job, he is the metaphoric 
extension of the mutilation suffered by his twin brother. The physical suffer- 
ing of his brother becomes emotional, spiritual: When the “bumble” “cried its 
heart out,’ the Young Man’s heart “became numb.”32 When the “bumble” lost 
his eyes, the Young Man lost the ability to “see anything, anything, with pity.’33 
When the “bumble’s” penis was cut off, his twin lost the ability “to love anyone 
with my body.”*4 The result is a beautiful physical being who no longer has the 
capacity to feel anything. This is the American dream, a beautiful but empty 
person who will “do almost anything for money.’35 In Albee’s earlier short play, 
The Sandbox, a similar beautiful young man who plans a Hollywood career ap- 
pears as the Angel of Death. His counterpart in The American Dream is not a 
bringer of death but is spiritually dead. His emptiness makes him the perfect 
commodity for Mommy and Daddy. 

The handsome Young Man is from the West Coast and would like a career 
in movies. Like the Young Man in The American Dream, the Young Man in The 
Sandbox is nameless. He is waiting for the studio to give him a name. Albee 
seems to be basing his young men in these plays on the handsome young mati- 
nee idols of the last years of the studio system—young men with fictitious 
names like Tab Hunter or Rock Hudson. It is interesting to note that a number 
of these young Hollywood stars in the 1950s were gay or bisexual. The Young 


30 —_ Brian Way, “Albee and the Absurd: The American Dream and The Zoo Story,” in Edward Al- 
bee: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. C.W.E. Bigsby (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
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Man also can be seen as a product of gay culture at the time. Kenneth Krauss 
observes, 


Some of Albee’s representations of attractive manhood in his early 
works, when compared to the more developed characterizations of 
1950s homosexual playwrights such as Williams and Inge, appear to be 
two-dimensional, well-developed bodies and handsome faces that have 
been emptied of emotion, gorgeous shells signifying nothing more than 
gorgeous shells, like the smiling, muscled models that adorned the faces 
of what were then called physique magazines, marketed and sold largely 
to homosexual men.3” 


Like Tennessee Williams and William Inge, Albee makes a handsome, sexually 
available young man, not a woman, the object of the spectator’s gaze. His will- 
ingness to do “almost anything for money” suggests a willingness to offer plea- 
sure to men as well as women. He is, in pre-Stonewall gay parlance, “trade.”3* 
Charles Kaiser quotes a gay man of the period praising a male prostitute: “The 
thing that astonished me was, I couldn't believe that these beautiful, magnifi- 
cent specimens of manly beauty would be so pliable and agreeable in bed.”9 
In The American Dream, however, the Young Man is not only an erotic object 
but also a symbol of a corrupt commodity culture. 

Like so many of Albee’s men, the Young Man in The American Dream is pas- 
sive. People can draw pleasure from him, but he feels none and cannot return 
any feelings. That passivity is the result of Mommy and Daddy’s commodifica- 
tion of and brutal parenting of his twin. Mommy, of course, is delighted by 
her new acquisition, which she treats almost as a potential buyer looking at a 
slave, “circling the young man, feeling his arm, poking him.”*° Like his twin, he is 
spoken of as if he weren’t human: 


Mrs. BARKER: Call him whatever you called the other one. 
Mommy: Daddy? What did we call the other one?#! 


37. Kenneth Krauss, Male Beauty: Postwar Masculinity in Theater, Film, and Physique Maga- 
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As the play ends, Mommy’s attention becomes more sexually charged. This hu- 
man commodity may give her “satisfaction” in all senses of the word. Moreover, 
as Philip C. Kolin has observed, “True to the familiar promise of a consumer- 
pleasing economy, Mommy and Daddy end up buying one twin and getting 
another free—thereby getting their money's worth.” 


“Your brother would not have grown up to be a fag.” 


The fictional “Sonny Jim” in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? is killed on his 
twenty-first birthday. The “bumble” in The American Dream is killed before he 
reaches maturity. Teddy, in A Delicate Balance, dies at age two from some un- 
named malady or accident, but his death has a profound effect on his fam- 
ily, particularly his father. If George and Martha's home is a battleground, the 
home of Teddy’s parents, Agnes and Tobias, is a site of chilly passive aggres- 
sion. Was there ever love in that household? Teddy’s death can represent the 
stasis and emotional and spiritual emptiness of this household that could not 
sustain him. 

When daughter Julia comes home from her fourth failed marriage, Agnes 
reminds Tobias that Julia’s previous marriages might have lasted if he had in- 
tervened. Perhaps, she opines, if he would intervene this time, “Julia might, at 
the very least, come to think that her father cares, and that might be consola- 
tion, if not help.’*% Tobias is a more realistic version of ineffectual Daddy in The 
American Dream. Unlike Daddy, he is physically intact but has chosen physical 
and emotional impotence and inertia. When Tobias ponders the possibility of 
speaking to Julia about her marriage, he says, “more or less to himself,” “If I saw 
some point to it, I might—if I saw some reason, chance. If I thought I might 
... break through to her and say, Julia ...,” but then what would I say? “Julia ...” 
Then, nothing.** Tobias prefers silence, indifference, to possible failure. As a 
young husband and father, Tobias had spent most of his time in town with his 
business friends. Perhaps this is why he was “racked with guilt—stupidly!"* 


42 Philip C. Kolin, “Albee’s Early One-Act Plays” ‘A New American Playwright from Whom 
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according to Agnes, over Teddy’s death. Tobias never explains or justifies his 
withdrawal after Teddy’s death. Perhaps Teddy’s death made him feel more 
deeply than he ever had and he was terrified of feeling so deeply again. 

What did Tobias feel for his son? He only has one emotional outburst about 
Teddy. When he does speak with Julia about her marriages, she says that her 
gay second husband “seemed so like what Teddy would have been.” 


TOBIAS (Quiet anger and sorrow): Your brother would not have grown up 
to be a fag. 

JULIA (Bitter smile): Who is to say? 

ToB1As (Hard look): I!46 


The stage directions are telling here. Tobias’s response contains anger at the 
suggestion that his son might be gay and sorrow at both the reminder of 
the loss and the thought that Teddy might indeed have been gay. Yet Tobias’s 
insistence that Teddy would not have been “a fag” is one of his few strong asser- 
tions. Teddy probably died in the early 1940s, and the play’s “present”—1965— 
is years before Stonewall and gay liberation. Like many parents then and quite 
a few now, Tobias sees the possibility of Teddy’s homosexuality as a social em- 
barrassment and a judgment on him. Elaine Tyler May discusses the prevailing 
fear in the Cold War era that without proper fathering, boys could become 
sissies or homosexuals: 


Although mothers were, of course expected to devote themselves full- 
time to their children, excessive mothering posed the danger that children 
would become too accustomed to and dependent on female attention. 
The unhappy result would be “sissies,” who allegedly were likely to be- 
come homosexuals, “perverts,” and dupes of the communists. Fathers 
had to make sure this would not happen to their sons.*” 


According to one contemporary expert May quotes, “The biggest single reason 
[for the creation of unmanly men] is absent fathers.’48 So, despite Tobias’s pro- 
testation, according to experts at the time, his physical absence, as he spent 
much of his time in the city with friends from business, and his emotional 
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absence, could have contributed to Teddy becoming, if he had lived, a “sissie” 
or, worse, a homosexual. 

Tobias admits to Julia that “you may have been pushed on Charlie,’*? that 
Tobias and Agnes, eager for Julia to remarry, linked her with this gay man. 
Robert F. Gross asserts, 


That Charlie may have been a substitute for Teddy, not only for Julia, but 
for her parents as well, is implied by Tobias’s admission that he and his 
wife railroaded Julia into marrying Charlie. Despite Tobias’s homophobic 
reaction, the linkage of Teddy with homosexuality lingers. The house- 
hold, with its detached father and dominant mother, is haunted by a 
spectral homosexuality.5° 


Throughout the play, we see and judge Tobias as a father through his relation- 
ship with his daughter and, even more, through the change in her view of him 
from “saint, sage, daddy, everything” to “very nice but ineffectual” to “nasty, vio- 
lent, absolutely human man.”*! Typically, Tobias is “hardly listening” to Julia’s 
descriptions of him. No wonder she sought in other men what she didn’t get 
from her father. Yet Julia survives while Teddy dies in infancy, another sign that 
in a world of weak men, Albee’s women are unhappy survivors. 


“Maybe he never existed at all.” 


If Tobias is an emotionally absent father, the father in Albee’s adaptation of 
James Purdy’s Malcolm isn't there at all. When we first meet the fifteen-year-old 
title character, he is sitting on a bench waiting for his father who has “disap- 
peared.” We can glean from what Malcolm says that his father was quite dom- 
ineering. We know that Malcolm’s father didn’t want to accept that his son 
might grow up and have a will of his own: “My father always seemed to feel I 
was always going to stay just the way I was.’52 He even purchased a supply of 
clothes for the boy “right up to the age of eighteen,”® as if he would never phys- 
ically grow during adolescence. Without his domineering father, Malcolm is in 
stasis, basically waiting for someone to tell him what to do: “If someone would 
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tell me what to do I would do it.”54 Enter the suggestively named Mr. Cox, a 
middle-aged astronomer and pederast, who will take charge of Malcolm’s life 
as Malcolm’s father did: “You will do as you are told, since you don’t know what 
to do at all.”55 Cox sends Malcolm from one address to another in order to de- 
stroy his innocence: “Innocence has the appearance of stupidity, my boy.”>6 

Through Mr. Cox, Malcolm meets the very wealthy Girard Girard and his 
wife, who want to make him part of their family: 


GIRARD GIRARD: Come spent the summer with us; be our son. 
MALCOLM: Be like your son, sir. 

GIRARD GIRARD (wistfully): Between simile and metaphor lies all the 
sadness in the world, Malcolm.5” 


This telling phrase reflects on this and on previous filial relationships in Albee’s 
early plays. Mommy and Daddy end up with a son who isn’t really their son 
and a likeness of the son they killed. George and Martha’s son only exists as an 
imaginary simulacrum of a son. Here, characters want to see Malcolm as their 
son although, as far as we can tell, he is nobody’s child and their care of him is 
desultory at best and ultimately destructive. 

There is a sexual component to Mme. Girard’s desire to dote on Malcolm. 
She claims to want to protect his innocence, but, like everyone else, she wants 
to possess him as a commodity. When she can't possess Malcolm, he moves 
on to live with Eloisa, a painter, her homosexual partner, Jerome, and the vari- 
ous musicians who share their home. Jerome, who has written a memoir of 
his sexual experiences in prison, makes sexual advances toward Malcolm, and 
it seems clear that the boy is passed around the jazz musicians who occupy 
Eloisa and Jerome’s home: 


MME GIRARD: Are you all right, dear child? What have they done to you? 
MALCOLM: Not... not much. 

MME GIRARD: Have you kept your innocence? Oh, Malcolm, have they 
used you? 

MALCOLM: Well, it is a little crowded when it comes to bedtime, and I 
suppose I’ve ....58 
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Eventually, Eloisa and Jerome are callous enough to sell Malcolm to Girard 
Girard as they sell his portrait to Mme. Girard. 

Shortly before Malcolm's untimely death, he sees a man in a restaurant that 
he thinks is his father. When Malcolm accosts the man in the men’s room, the 
man violently pushes Malcolm away and demands that he be arrested. When 
the men’s room attendant tells Malcolm that the “old pot” is “nobody’s father,’5? 
Malcolm wonders if his father ever existed,: “Maybe he never existed at all!”6° 
The loss of a belief in his father seems to be a catalyst in Malcolm’s death. 
Fatherhood throughout Malcolm is a bizarre distortion. The father surrogates 
who try to control this lost boy are all destructive or ineffectual. Girard Girard, 
who wants Malcolm to be a metaphoric son and who ultimately buys him, 
doesn’t show up to take his purchase home. Jerome sees him as a sexual object. 
Ultimately, like the bought son in The American Dream, Malcolm is physically 
destroyed by a predatory woman. 

Ultimately, misused by the adults, the parent surrogates who claim to care 
for him, Malcom dies of acute alcoholism and sexual hyperaesthesia before 
his twentieth birthday. Like the son in The American Dream, Malcolm is a sac- 
rificial lamb to a commodity culture. Deprived of a family and exploited by 
his surrogate family, he is ruined by the appetites of those around him. On his 
deathbed, Malcolm exclaims, “What have I not lost?”®! but what did Malcolm 
ever have? “None of you ever cared,’6* Madame Girard wails at the people who 
exploited Malcolm and, despite their protestations, she is right. 


“Fucking faggot!” 


If homosexuality was hinted at in Albee’s earlier treatment of sons, it is 
made manifest in his last Broadway play, The Goat. Billy, the gay son of a 
prize-winning architect and his devoted wife, feels that he got the best possible 
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rearing: “You've let me have it better than a lot of kids, better than a lot of 
‘Moms and Dads’ have, a lot closer to being what grown up will look like—as 
far as I can tell. Good guidance ....”63 Clearly the earlier psychopathological 
theories of the causes of homosexuality don’t apply here. And, as one would 
expect in an affluent liberal-leaning household, this good parenting includes 
“letting me think you're putting up with me being gay far better than you prob- 
ably really are.’ Yet when Billy discovers his father’s affair (if it can be called 
that) with a goat, all rational parenting and acceptance of Billy’s sexuality goes 
out the window: 


BILLy: Goat fucker! 
MartTIN: Fucking faggot!®> 


Martin apologizes for his politically incorrect outburst, but later demonstrates 
his negative view of Billy’s sexual orientation: “Go to one of your public urinals, 
or one of those death clubs.” 

When Billy continues to be shocked at Martin’s relationship with a goat, 
Martin resorts to treating this seventeen-year-old like a child: “Go to your 
room!’”6” Later, when Billy tells his parents to stop fighting, he is told to “go 
out and play.”68 When Stevie, Martin's wife, is smashing objects in the living 
room while Martin tries to explain himself, Billy becomes the parent figure: 
“You guys hold it down.”69 

While Martin’s wife Stevie sees his relationship with a goat as humiliating 
for her, Billy sees it as destructive of the security of his home life. For Billy, Mar- 
tin has “been underneath the house, down in the cellar, digging a pit so deep! 
So wide! So ... HUGE! ... We'll all fall in and never ... be ... able ... to... climb ... 
out ... again.’ Billy’s sense of security and well being is linked to the stability 
of his home. This passionate lament at the destruction of his home leads, odd- 
ly, to a passionate protestation of love for his father. Words turn to action, and 
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Billy begins kissing his father, eventually with “a deep, sobbing, sexual kiss,” 
which, unfortunately, is witnessed by Martin’s judgmental friend, Ross. Mar- 
tin’s immediate response is to push Billy away and yell, “Don't do that!!””? Yet 
when confronted by Ross, Martin quickly defends the kiss: “He loves his father, 
and if it ... clicks over and becomes ... what?—-sexual for ... just a moment ... 
so what?”’3 The kiss makes Billy realize that at that moment Martin wasn’t 
his father, he was “just another ... another man.””4 Martin never directly says 
what the kiss meant for him, but he recounts the story of a man who got an 
erection while bouncing his baby (gender unspecified), on his lap. To Martin, 
this is a story of the omnipresence of sexual desire that cannot easily be com- 
partmentalized or restricted—it’s a defense of polymorphous perversity. As 
J. Ellen Gainor puts it, with this kiss, Albee “confronts the dominant heteronor- 
mative culture with its designation of gay sexuality as aberrant, and challenges 
it to rethink not only those categories, but also the impossibility of making 
clear-cut distinctions among the manifold, polymorphously perverse expres- 
sions of sexual desire.’’5 In that moment, Billy has realized how difficult it is 
to discriminate between sex and love. There is a similarly intense, if less erotic 
moment in Finding the Sun, in which a gay son, after admitting his unhappi- 
ness, tells his father: 


DANIEL: I can't keep my hands from shaking, or shouting at you, dearest 
man, whom I love above all creatures on this earth. 

(Pause) 

HENDEN [Daniel's father]: Well. 

DANIEL: Yes; well. 

(Pause. They embrace; DANIEL seems to sob; HENDEN tentatively hugs him, 
pats him on the back, they separate, go in opposite directions. )”® 


In Finding the Sun, the son’s intense feelings for his father are verbalized, but 
their physical connection is within social norms. In the eroticized father-son 
moment in The Goat, Albee has defied the Freudian Oedipal pattern to present 
a son’s sexual attraction to his father. Robert F. Gross writes, “Albee’s dynamic 
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has little to do with the Freudian tradition. He operates, rather, in the realm 
of the male ‘homoimaginary, where males are unaware of the differences in 
sexual orientation, and feel no need to scrutinize their relationships ... there 
is no imperative to endow male relationships with names.”’” Gross cites ex- 
amples such as the young Leontes and Polixenes in Shakespeare's The Winter's 
Tale and Brick and Skipper in Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
I see this as another reversal of Freud’s Oedipal pattern: the son’s sexual attrac- 
tion is at least momentarily directed toward his father. Society may channel a 
boy’s sexual desire into an approved direction, but the desire is not so orderly. 
Yet it is clear from Billy’s final call to his parents—“Dad? Mom?’?8—that even 
in this disastrously broken household, he still needs them to be parents. The 
final human tragedy in The Goat or, Who Is Sylvia? is not so much Martin's or 
Stevie’s but Billy’s. He has lost the warm, nurturing parental support that he 
has depended on for his well being. As Toby Zinman writes, “Billy, too, is pro- 
foundly betrayed, in what may be the most fundamental betrayal, the loss of 
innocence: his childhood ends spectacularly as he is flung out of the paradisal 
happy family.””9 

Billy cries a lot in the play. This may be interpreted as weakness in a male 
who is supposed to be able to bear physical or psychological pain without be- 
coming emotional, “womanly.” The weeping may be a sign that Billy is not yet 
fully hardened into an adult male. It could also be a sign that as a gay male, his 
open emotional responses are a sign of strength, a contrast to the passivity or 
passive aggression of so many of Albee’s grown male characters. Unlike other 
Albee sons, Billy has survived physically intact. Still, like the sons in early Albee 
plays, Billy, too, has been devastated by the destruction of the domestic ideal. 


“We Never Forgive Him” 


Albee has said, “I’m not a character in any of my plays, except that boy, that 
silent boy that turns up in Three Tall Women.®° That gay son in Albee’s dramatic 
portrait of his adoptive mother has survived intact because he left home. As 
Albee’s version of his mother, Frankie Albee, recalls, “He packed up his attitudes 
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and he /eft.”®! During the final scenes of the play, a younger embodiment of the 
son (“This is how he looked when he went away, took his life and one bag and 
went off.”8?), sits at his mother’s deathbed. There has been a reconciliation of 
sorts, but “we never forgive him.’*? The son may weep at his adoptive mother’s 
bedside, but he long ago left this unhappy, stifling domestic space. Yet the son 
carried inside the ghosts of that cold Westchester County house: the drunken 
aunt; the loving grandmother; the short ineffectual, womanizing father with a 
glass eye who was, according to biographer Mel Gussow, “uncommunicative 
and disengaged”;** and the grand monster of a mother who can proudly claim, 
“He left home; he ran away. Because I was strong. I was tall and I was strong. 
Somebody had to be,” the refrain of so many Albee matriarchs. Similar ghosts 
haunt all of Albee’s dramas of raising sons. 
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CHAPTER 6 


A Body of One’s Own: Martha’s Performative 
Physicality in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 


Mary Ann Barfield 


Abstract 


In studies of Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? critics have had much to say about 
the gendered role-reversals between George and Martha. Little scholarly attention, 
however, has been paid to the gendered methods by which Martha uses her body, with- 
in these gendered performances, to access agency. In an historical spacing in which 
feminine agency could only be accessed through a bodied identity of motherhood, 
Martha hardly shies away from elaborate performances of physical power—whether 
masculine or feminine. Reading Albee’s text alongside Toril Moi’s What is a Woman? 
Martha's body surfaces as a textual spacing all her own, by which she persistently 
negotiates gendered power, countering the pronatalist narrative in which her infertil- 
ity ought to have rendered her body powerless. Her bodied alterity, then, permits her 
a spacing for a subjectivity sanctioned by both sometimes masculine and feminine 
performance. 


When Nick and George—recent hire and not-so-recent hire of the New 
Carthage university system—engage in a tense academic téte-a-téte in Ed- 
ward Albee’s 1962 Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? their discussion centers on 
Nick’s research on chromosomes. George's self-conscious reflections on his 
stomach and Nick’s self-absorbed memories of his middle-weight boxing years 
tend to make the virile male body the focal point for critical writings on the 
intersection of potency and physical fitness. Even as George speaks of Honey’s 
hysterical pregnancy, he manages to locate his own impotent body in Nick’s 
descriptions of his wife’s body, since both Honey and George “no longer” go “up 
and down.” Perhaps because she is so remarkably self-assured in comparison 
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to George, few critics have turned the discussion of pronatalism and virility 
back to Martha, back to her relationship with her own chromosomes in a child- 
bearing-hips body that has never carried a child. This essay, then, begins with 
the play’s closing moments, with the Truth and the “communion”? of Act 111, 
when Nick says, “You couldn’t have any [children]?” and Martha and George 
answer, “We couldn’t.’3 All playfulness, all illusion, in Martha’s and George's 
New Carthage is bound up in this simple, stagnant, and genetic Truth, that 
someone’s body—perhaps George’s, perhaps Martha’s, perhaps both of theirs, 
in communion—did not “have the stuff” to reproduce. 

Martha’s critics have treated her with equal measures of sympathy and 
contempt. Bonnie Finkelstein views Martha as a victim of social constraints, 
“someone's daughter, someone’s wife, no one’s mother.”® Allan Lewis writes 
Martha as “a deformed Cybel.’6 Albee, himself, speaks fondly of her, calling 
her “a real gutsy woman who can play the monster when she is forced into that 
role.”” While I am indebted to these constructions of identity, it is the play- 
wright’s own description of “gutsy” Martha that is most pertinent to this essay; 
that is to say, Martha who “bust[s] a gut” laughing, who appears to thoroughly 
enjoy embodiment in spite of the apparent “deform[ity]’® of her body. In an 
effort to resolve the seeming vacillations between Martha's performative mas- 
culinity and femininity, I will examine Martha’s creation of a bodied subjectiv- 
ity through the lens of lived body experience, outlined in Toril Moi’s What is 
a Woman? Mardy Ireland observes that “childless women embody a different 
kind of female energy that represents a ‘bodily’ basis for the entrance of female 
‘signifiers’ besides maternal ones into the collective language of our culture”? 
and resituating the play in the context of such signifiers will shift the conversa- 
tion of performance away from gendered deviances, towards an individual and 
infertile body performing within the institutional parameters of 1960s culture. 
Since bodied empowerment, for women in the 1960s, functions on a sexual 
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dialectic of, as Linda Benn de Libero writes it, “freedom or enslavement,”!? (of 
procreation or sexual liberation), Martha’s engagement with her physicality 
constitutes not merely a break in gender norms, but a persistent negotiation 
of gendered physical power that emerges from a body disrupting a dominant 
narrative of pronatalism. 

In What is a Woman? Toril Moi borrows from Simone De Beauvoir's Second 
Sex, writing of the “body as situation” as a means of bypassing the problemat- 
ics of a sex/gender binary in pursuit of a lived body subjectivity of “becoming” 
that “neither precedes nor follows from the encounter with the Other.”!* Bod- 
ied subjectivity differs from gender performance in its break from the limita- 
tions of totalized constructions of the body as socially gendered or biologically 
essentialized, instead moving towards an individually fluid body performing in 
the context of “facticity”!$ and “situation.’”* The pregnant woman, for example, 
might find herself necessarily altering her performance of gender, merely by 
the “situation” of a changing body. Waddling replaces small-stepped femi- 
ninity. Swelling fingers no longer accommodate a wedding band. Pregnancy, 
then—one variation of facticity—bodily disrupts what was, before, a graceful 
performance of femininity. 

Moi goes on to say that coping with bodily disruptions is contingent upon 
not merely the “situation”!® of the body nor the “facticity”!” of social constraints, 
but the “freedom”!’ one has to engage with “situation”! and “facticity.’2° Since 
bodied subjectivity is down to a “process that is always accomplished in inter- 
action with the woman's socially situated, conscious choices and activities,’ 
freedom can become the basis for a lesson in “projects that a body can do”2? or 
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a confrontation with the “facticity’?3 of what a body ought not to do. Reading 
Martha’s body as an objectified product of the facticity may explain how she 
manages to appear so lady-like, in her youth. 


Martha as Feminine Object 


In her early years at Miss Muff’s Academy for Young Ladies, Martha sudden- 
ly finds herself with both the freedom of poor supervision and the situation 
of a sexually-aroused body. Matthew Roudané writes of a father who out- 
sources his daughter's changing body to an institution as she “mature[s] into 
womanhood.’”4 In her conversation with Nick, Martha speaks of an affair with 
a lawn boy, calling it “a junior Lady Chatterley arrangement”*® in a way that 
seems to imply a bodied subjectivity unburdened by facticity. D.H. Lawrence 
writes of Lady Chatterley’s affair, “she had come to the real bedrock of her na- 
ture, and was essentially shameless. ... That was how it was! That was life! That 
was how oneself really was!”26 Martha’s fling is, clearly, a powerful experience 
of bodied identity construction. The annulment that quickly follows Martha’s 
sudden marriage becomes a lesson in facticity, however, and in the kinds of 
processes that limit freedom of expression within subjectivity?” 

In Elite Women and Class Formation, Mary Rech Rockwell describes the 
objectification inherent in the “finishing”?® of finishing school by way of “a 
varnish that smoothed out [a girl’s] rough qualities but also protected her” 
as she “reenter[ed] the heterosexual world.’29 Since Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick 
and others have identified “homosociality”®° as a major factor in maintaining 
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hegemonic heterosexual masculinity, Martha’s entrance into finishing school 
marks the beginning of a process of objectification that will prepare her for a 
lived body experience of childbirth and domesticity. 

When Martha speaks of her life post-finishing school, she hardly sounds 
like the sort of woman who would take Nick to bed, later in the evening, men- 
tioning how she used to live at home and serve as “hostess for Daddy.’*! Her 
entrance into the “heterosexual world”®? is marked by a sense of bodied con- 
tainment and stagnation that echoes Iris Marion Young’s writing of a feminine 
object who “lives her space as confined and closed around her [in] some small 
area where she can exist as a free subject.”?3 She tells Nick that she “sat around 
for a while,’3* waiting, apparently, for a husband. When George takes her out 
for cocktails, to a “whiskey and bourbon bar,’*> he smiles to himself as she or- 
ders “creme de cacao frappes, gimlets ... real lady-like little drinkies.”3° Every- 
thing is “the way it’s “supposed to be.”3” 


Martha’s Masculinity: Infertility and Daddy 


Deviation for Martha—the turn from feminine physicality to masculine 
physicality—emerges from a body that refuses to play by Miss Muff’s rules 
when, several years later, Martha and George discover that, for all of her var- 
nishing and good breeding, Martha cannot pass her good breeding onto any- 
one. In Mothering Queerly, Queering Motherhood, Shelley M. Park observes that 
“the medical language of ‘fertility’ and ‘infertility’ ... produces subjects who 
are viewed as—and who, thus, come to view themselves as—beings defined 
in terms of their procreative capacity.’38 Park goes on to say that “theories of 
social psychology ... that deem a woman’s fulfillment to reside in procreation 
... serve to define an ‘abnormality’ in [infertile] women.”?9 Martha’s failure to 
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conceive in her early years of marriage pushes her outside of a dominant pro- 
natalist discourse, then, perpetually unfulfilled. In the 1960s, when the play 
begins, Honey confronts the same compulsory motherhood, in the context of 
the birth control debate. Linda Benn de Libero writes that sex, in the 1960s, 
“was either freedom or enslavement”? and this freedom-enslavement dialec- 
tic is central to the lives of the women in Albee’s text in that neither of them 
has achieved total freedom from the dominant, child-bearing narrative. To this 
end, Martha writes a pregnancy story that will never happen. Honey termi- 
nates her pregnancies, in secrecy. Identity, for Honey*! and Martha, is perpetu- 
ally haunted by what the body is—or is not—capable of doing. 

This is not at all to say that Martha exhibits the sort of physical fragility 
that Honey does. Martha boxes, busts a gut, and drinks with the best of the 
faculty, demonstrating what Moi has observed as “difference shaped by the 
very patriarchal structures [freedom] opposes.’*? In her Sex Which is Not One, 
Irigaray writes of a Phallic Order that renders the creation of an embodied 
feminine subjectivity a matter of masculine mimicry or power redistribution. 
Irigaray writes “of the danger [within the Women’s Liberation movement],’43 
in which a separatist-oriented creation of subjectivity along the lines of object- 
hood abandonment would only ultimately lend itself to “a utopia of historical 
reversal ... a reappropriation of power-particularly phallic power-by women 
[that] would just be copying the society of men among themselves.’4+ This 
phallic power is the first form of agency that Martha looks to when her body 
becomes disruptive and, since bodied subjectivity is situated in both the in- 
dividual body and cultural facticity, much of Martha’s phallic power tends to 
favor her deified Daddy. 

Martha first learns to imitate her father by her engagement with space. The 
use of space—of taking up space—is, of course, a major point of consideration 
in studies of feminine corporeity since “massiveness, power, or abundance in 
a woman's body is [often] met with distaste.’ While Moi acknowledges that 
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“bodily structures have no absolute meaning,”** she still writes the body as “an 
outline or sketch of the kind of projects it is possible for us to have,”*” and psy- 
choanalytic literature tends to support this notion in the way of a correlation 
between male body weight and agency. In her Body Image and Self-Awareness, 
for example, Hilde Bruch discusses the implications of “bigness” as a configu- 
ration of male power.*® Bruch writes that “men who become obese later in life 
consider their girth a sign of their imposing power and virility ... [rendering] 
heav[iness] a sign of ... status and power.”*? Bruch goes on to discuss female 
obesity as an imitative means of female empowerment, writing that “there are 
repeated references to the large body being equated with the phallus. ... Big- 
ness means to be like father” within psychoanalytic literature.°° To this end, 
Bruch cites one client as saying, 


Consciously I fight being fat, but unconsciously I accept it. It has to do 
with the fact that father was fat. ... When he became an important man 
he grew fat and has maintained his weight ever since. He has all the at- 
tributes of being busy and important—he could not be thin at the same 
time. ... Mother was always so careful about what she ate. When she 
gained one pound or two pounds, she would go on a diet. That proved to 
me “People with nothing else to do, they can keep on dieting” I had more 
important things to do, I am like my father.>! 


Size, then—conscious or not—does matter. Since Martha’s mother died 
young, Martha looks to her “busy and important”®? father for her construc- 
tion of bodied agency, telling Nick that she “worshiped him ... absolutely wor- 
shiped him.”>? She proves this worshipful devotion by imitating his physique 
in the vein of Bruch’s client, which George speaks to while Martha is changing 
into something comfortable. You “are being accorded an honor’’* he tells Nick, 
“and you must not forget that Martha is the daughter of our beloved boss. She 
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is his ... right ball, you might say.’ It is a statement that renders Martha botha 
physical and sexual symbol of power, on the traditionally honorable right hand 
side, constructed in terms of “father.” 


Martha’s Strength and George’s Weakness 


Unlike Bruch’s client's father, however, Martha’s father is not distinguished by 
obese “bigness” but strong “bigness.” Though Martha’s body, in performance, 
has changed depending on which actress embodies her, Albee’s early writ- 
ing of a “large, boisterous ... ample but not fleshy’5® Martha speaks to a per- 
former who must be capable of throwing her weight around. Consequently, 
Albee structures Martha's displays of physical power on similarly masculine 
conceptions of strength. George, for example, readily defeminizes images of 
Martha dancing with images of male athleticism. Honey says, “I dance like 
the wind,’>” and George remarks, “Martha had her daguerreotype in the paper 
once ... oh, ‘bout twenty five years ago ... Seems she took second prize in one 
o’ them seven-day dancin’ contest things ... biceps all bulging, holding up her 
partner.”5® A New York World writer describes the dance marathon this way: 
“girls in worn bathrobes, dingy white stockings, their arms hanging over their 
partners’ shoulders, dragging aching feet in one agonizing step after another”? 
Martha, in this scenario, is seemingly not the white-stockinged girl but the 
male partner dragging the girl along. Her dancing contest win, then, was not 
merely distinguished by remarkable physical endurance, but by “bulging” bi- 
ceps strength.®° 

Albee juxtaposes this athleticism with the slim-hipped, ethereal, and ulti- 
mately feminine Honey, whom Suzanne Winkel has called Martha's “fertility 
foil”®! and who “dances like the wind”® in some variation of the Eurynome 
creation story. As David A. Leeming retells this story, 
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She separated the sea from the sky and danced on the waves, setting in 
motion behind her to the north a wind that, like clay, she rubbed between 
her hands, creating Ophion, a prodigious serpent. Ophion watches Eu- 
rynome’s wild and graceful dancing and, driven by lust, coiled himself 
around her arms and legs. In the form of the north wind, the agent of 
fertilization, he made love to his divine dancer® 


Ina simultaneous creation and conquest narrative, Eurynome, primal mother, 
first creates a phallic wind that overtakes her. Honey’s namesake suggests that 
she is someone akin to Bruch’s client’s mother, meant to function alongside 
something: Bread and honey; Honey and Nick. When George, for example, asks 
Honey to dance, he uses her as a weapon against Martha and Nick. George 
tells Honey, “Martha's going to put on some rhythm she understands ... Sacre 
du Printemps, maybe,’** a statement that acknowledges both the primitivism 
and sexual energy of Martha’s dancing. George, then, smilingly asks Honey, 
“You want to dance with me, angel-tits?”©> paradoxically pairing the ethereal 
and spiritual “angel” with the breasted body. Just as Stravinsky’s villagers sex- 
ually commoditized a virgin for her chastity, George sexually commoditizes 
Honey in all of her youthful, small-breasted, can’t-hold-her-liquor innocence, 
ultimately signaling to Martha that two can play at her game of ritualistic, 
adulterous seduction. Honey does not merely dance like the wind, then, but 
frequently finds herself swept up in it as well, leaving Martha as much space 
as she needs to wrap herself around, and seduce, the young woman’s husband. 

For all of her displays of masculine strength, however, Martha is only as pow- 
erful as her biceps are useful, and Martha's tendency towards deviant perfor- 
mative masculinity raises a question, namely Who or what, exactly, is Martha 
playing at? Answering this question, evaluating Martha's physicality, is partly 
down to situating her strength in the context of her Sunday afternoon boxing 
match with George. In one sense, the boxing match appears as an instance of 
pure attention-seeking, of Martha inserting herself into a power narrative in 
which she becomes the son her father has always wanted, capable, powerful 
enough, to carry on his legacy on her own, since “Daddy had a sense of his- 
tory ... of ... continuation.”®* When Daddy goes sparring for an heir, though, his 
daughter simply isn’t fit for the job, since Junior Lady Chatterley hasn't always 
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been reliable legacy material. Turning his attention to George, then, Daddy 
says, “What sort of son-in-law are you?”®’ testing him to ensure that he has 
“the stuff”®® to run his university and objectify his daughter into producing an 
heir. The legacy of the paternal gaze, in other words, is meant to be taken on by 
George in the “triangulated”® ritual of marriage in which Martha becomes the 
“commodity””° of the Husband in place of the Father, but George isn’t doing a 
very good job of wrangling Martha into expressions of bodied femininity. 

In the moments that follow her Daddy’s dressing-down of George, Martha 
does her husband no favors, getting “into a pair of gloves [her]self” as he “wheels 
around real quick and [catches her punch] ... in the jaw.’”! She comes to “wears 
the pants”’? in this moment because “somebody’s got to,’”3 but perhaps not for 
the reasons that we might imagine. If we are to believe that the boxing match 
really was an accident, that Martha never meant to humiliate George and that 
she was “just kidding”’* with her boxing gloves and masculine aggression, it 
appears she had intended to make herself the performative laughingstock 
from the beginning. Martha only ever meant to don the patriarchal pants as a 
costume change within a performance designed to ease the tension between 
George and Daddy or, better, to goad her husband into a playful expression of 
traditional bodied masculinity. George's participation in his wife’s improvised 
gender scenario is accidental, then, but gestures back to George and Martha’s 
joint opinion on the public performance of their marriage in that much of it 
is improvised. 


George and Martha’s Gender Games 


Criticism of Who’s Afraid? has often returned to the notion of theatricality 
and to what Matthew Roudané has identified as the “performance within a 
performance”’® in which George and Martha subject Honey and Nick to twenty 
years of memories of a tediously volatile marriage. For George, who admires 
creativity enough to birth a novel and whom Roudané has identified as the 
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“anger artist”’® it does seem that, for a performer who views performance as 
“superior to real experience,’””” the performance of gender may function like 
improvisation, in the formation of bodied subjectivity. This is to say that each 
improviser reacts and responds to the parameters put in place by the other, 
so that when Martha brays at George, “I don’t bray,” he softly agrees with her, 
“Alright. You don’t bray.’’® In this sense, then, Martha’s masculine subjectiv- 
ity is not merely dependent on bodied imitations of masculine aggression 
and strength but on George’s passivity in the face of this aggression and in his 
willingness to “learn the games [Martha plays with him] as quickly as she can 
change the rules.”’9 If gender is understood as a “stylized repetition of acts’®° 
that lend themselves to an ultimate performance of masculinity or femininity, 
George—with his cipher-like embodiment of near-absence—confounds the 
very notion of repetition by refusing to direct Martha’s performance. George 
only ever “tote[s her] gin bottles out after midnight so no one will see,’*! never 
calling attention to slippages of masculinity in Martha’s performance of femi- 
ninity, so that when she takes a swing at George, she moves with a motility her 
father would never have allowed, from a husband who grants her a consider- 
able amount of freedom. 

It is perhaps for this reason that Nick’s physical performance with Martha is 
not to her liking. While subject-object constructions of power must ultimately 
succumb to a Phallic Order in which Daddy has the final say, George’s privileg- 
ing of rules that govern imagination over the Phallic facticity of performative 
gender means that subjects and objects do not necessitate consistently male 
or consistently female players. Nick and Honey—bodied representations of 
perfect masculinity and femininity—both operate within the constructs of 
the Phallic Order and, at least publicly, uphold female-object and male-subject 
positions in doing so. Nick’s sexual performance with Martha, then, is under- 
scored by a power dynamic for which he is clearly unprepared. 

In the way of sexual seduction, Bartky has identified the manner in which 
women are meant to make their bodies “object and prey,’”®? meant to make 
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themselves the Othered object for the sexual use of a Subject. Martha’s inti- 
macy with Nick begins as Object, when Martha slips—squeezes, really— 
into her Sunday Chapel Dress, a gesture that Morna Hoorvash and Farideh 
Pourgiv have called a “parade of femininity.’ But while Martha parades her 
“voluptous[ness],’84 she does so with the same expansion and visibility she 
brought to her boxing match with George, “engaging her body in a task”®> in 
a way that steps away from the Irigarayan writing of “masculine specula[riza] 
tion [that] ... corresponds scarcely at all to woman's desire, which may be 
recovered only in secret, in hiding, with anxiety and guilt.”°* Martha’s come- 
and-get-me masquerade, by virtue of its openness and shamelessness, speaks 
to a technique of prey, in seduction, and, bait in practice. This is to say that 
Martha makes herself feminine prey only to eventually reveal herself as mas- 
culine predator. Many authors have examined the predatory sexuality of those 
women of the 1950s and 1960s outside of, but dependent upon, the dominant 
child-bearing narrative. In his Widow for One Year, for example, John Irving 
creates a childless, masculine, Martha-like predator. Unlike Martha, Irving’s 
Marion has had two mythological, All-American sons when the book begins in 
1958.8” Like George's father, however, they veered off a country road at sixteen 
and seventeen and crashed headfirst into a tree.®® When the text begins, 
Marion has just begun an affair with sixteen-year old Eddie O’Hare. Irving's 
descriptions of their love-making—if it can be called love-making—are likely 
very similar to the sexual encounter Albee does not stage between Nick and 
Martha. Irving writes, 


If Marion and Eddie were the same height in the summer of ’58, Marion 
was aware that she outweighed him, Eddie was excruciatingly thin. In 
the top position, bearing down upon the boy, Marion felt that her weight 
and strength were concentrated in her hips; with Eddie pinned beneath 
her, Marion sometimes felt that it was she who was penetrating him and 
there was an instant when Marion not only felt as if she’d entered the 
boy’s body [but] was fairly certain she had paralyzed him.89 
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When Martha seduces Nick, she approaches him with a similar predatory 
infantilization that presupposes the sexual power dynamics that will follow 
them both into her bedroom. For “being such a good boy, [Nick] can give her 
a kiss ... a friendly kiss,’°° since George has, quite intentionally, gone out of 
his way to ignore them both. When Nick and Martha leave the bedroom, how- 
ever, she admits her disappointment with his performance—just as George 
suspected she would—and tells him that her husband is the only man she has 
ever known who has been able to satisfy her in bed. In the context of this ad- 
mission, Albee makes it clear that Martha, who has been biting into ice cubes 
or—in Liz Taylor’s performance—‘salting and stripping bare a leftover chick- 
en drumstick while sparring with her husband,”®! does not hesitate to show her 
teeth if it means catching George’s eye. 

It is perhaps this sort of visceral hunger, this persistent longing for George, 
that once had Martha tearing the grass out of the university lawn, and it is, ulti- 
mately, Martha's savage, vicious tearing into Nick that reunites her with George. 
Clare Eby and others have observed how George commoditizes Nick, pushes 
Nick into Martha’s bed in order to reclaim his masculinity through Nick’s failed 
sexual performance. Martha, similarly, commoditizes Nick merely to prove to 
George that “[she’ll] do it.”9? From the start of the seduction, however, Martha 
and George appear to be in disagreement about how it is they are each com- 
moditizing Nick. George “softly, sadly”9? believes that Martha simply wants a 
new lover, even if she really wants George to stop her from taking a new lover. 
Martha believes that she has broken the last of George's vertebrae and that he 
hasn't the strength or energy to stand up to her anymore. In her affect theory 
writings on Happy Objects, Sara Ahmed notes how “we become alienated—out 
of line with an affective community—when we do not experience pleasure 
from proximity to objects that are already attributed as being good.”%* Both 
Martha and George—only partially understanding one another’s intentions 
towards Nick—are alienated from one another, affectively out of alignment. 

When Martha leaves the bedroom with Nick, however, she is disappointed 
with the biologist and nostalgically pining for the historian. Like many mar- 
ried couples, then, George and Martha reignite their marital intimacy and pas- 
sion through sex. Unlike many married couples, they arrive at marital intimacy 
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and passion through sexual infidelity. Nick, then, becomes the sexual object 
by which Martha and George reconnect; bodily transgression lends itself to 
nearness. According to Ahmed, “When we feel pleasure from ... objects, we 
are aligned; we are facing the right way.’”°° By mutually using Nick, coming to 
the same conclusion about his goodness or badness as a sexual commodity, 
Martha and George destabilize the alienation within their marriage. Suddenly 
Martha, who has deemed George “bar nurse”®6 from the play's beginning, tells 
Nick-the-Houseboy to “make [her] hubby a drink.’9” Refusing to take Martha’s 
successful conquest from her while making another dig at Nick, George as- 
sures her that “that would be too much ... [Nick] is [Martha’s] houseboy, not 
[ George’s].”° Then they sing together. 

Realignment with the “affective community” brings as much pain as it does 
delight.99 George learns, with “great, sad relief,”!°° that Martha has not gone 
through with the infidelity after all and, in their suffocating nearness, con- 
cludes that Martha's “pathological obsession”! with her invisible child, as 
Roudané puts it, has kept her from breathing. Roudané goes on to write that 
“George possesses a compelling integrity, a belief in certain humanistic moral 
principles ... because of an ability to restore a qualitative order, based on love, 
to their marriage by the final curtain.’ 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Uncrossable Line: Reading Martha as 
Transgender in Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 


Henry Albright 


Abstract 


This essay presents an interpretation of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? in which Mar- 
tha, arguably one of the more memorable female characters in the modern theatrical 
canon, is transgender, and analyzes the impact that such a reading has on the play’s 
portrayal and subversion of stereotypical gender roles. By comparing the expectations 
placed on cisgender women with those placed on transgender women as well as the 
the ways in which Martha fits or defies those expectations, my argument seeks to ex- 
plain Martha's behavior and her relationship with George as the struggles of a woman 
frightened of having her identity delegitimized. George, meanwhile, must find a way 
to defend himself from his wife’s abuse without going so far as to make Martha doubt 
her own humanity. The ways in which George and Martha tease each other, while often 
seeking to hurt, are also similar to ways in which a queer couple comfortable with each 
other’s identities would make jokes undetectable by non-queer individuals—in this 
case, Nick and Honey. As someone whose personality leans more towards the “mascu- 
line” but who needs to be perceived as feminine for her own mental wellbeing and her 
safety, Martha is caught in an unwinnable game that she has no choice but to play, and 
compares and competes with Honey and Nick order to justify her identity to herself 
and to outsiders. Her tumultuous relationship with George walks the line between cru- 
el and compassionate, and viewing the couple’s actions as protecting Martha’s gender 
identity makes their disruption of stereotypical behaviors that much more definitive. 


Identity, for better or for worse, is inextricably linked to perception and ap- 
pearance. First impressions of a person’s identity almost certainly overlook the 
most essential and complex facets of that identity and oversimplify individual 
experiences. From the beginning of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? it is clear 
that nothing is going to be as straightforward as it appears on the surface. The 
bizarrely fluctuating anger and spitefulness of George and Martha establish 
early on that the relationship between the two protagonists is neither normal 
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nor healthy and that any interaction the two share is bound to create more 
questions than it answers. Albee’s play, particularly once the unknowing and 
unfortunate other pair, Nick and Honey, arrive and the games begin, presents 
a fascinating portrayal of gender roles that are enacted and defied both in pre- 
dictable and unexpected, unorthodox ways throughout the play. Martha and 
George’s relationship is not a typical masculine-feminine dynamic but rather a 
power struggle between the two characters, with Honey and Nick providing a 
contrasting, apparently stereotypical couple for them to play off. But this pow- 
er and gender dynamic is made much mote interesting and subversive when it 
is used to support a reading in which Martha is transgender. The lack of autho- 
rial intent to support this reading does not lessen the complexity and diversity 
it grants to the text. Though Nick and Honey are both left unaware of Martha’s 
gender identity throughout this interpretation, many nuances of the plot are 
clarified or supported by it. George and Martha’s toxic relationship is given 
further depth and complication by the addition of yet another secret for the 
two of them to share, one that must be kept just as hidden as the truth about 
their son, if not more so. If Martha is transgender, the relationship between the 
two becomes one that defines them both in painful and problematic ways, due 
to their own internalized prejudice and the restrictions of the society in which 
they live. But it also strengthens their bond and makes the conclusion of their 
story more nuanced. Nick and Honey are being pulled into an evening of con- 
fusion and comparisons without their knowing it, as George and Martha assert 
their identities amongst a larger demographic than their usual sphere of two. 
Their loathing of each other becomes rooted in deeper self-loathing and self- 
determination which ultimately creates a paradoxical reliance on one another 
that baffles Nick, Honey, and audiences. 

Judith Butler, in her 1988 essay, “Performative Acts and Gender Constitu- 
tion,” writes extensively about the formulation of gender and how it is influ- 
enced by both societal expectations and by one’s own internal desires. Gender, 
being a social construct and not an inherent trait, is something that is adopted 
and performed by each individual in whatever way is authentic for them: “Con- 
sidering that ‘the’ body is invariably transformed into his body or her body, the 
body is only known through its gendered appearance. ... My suggestion is that 
the body becomes its gender through a series of acts which are renewed, re- 
vised, and consolidated through time.”! In other words, it is one’s actions, one’s 
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appearance, and the way one presents in everyday life, not one’s biological 
traits, that determine gender. That is not to say that the perceptions of others 
do not influence individuals’ gender performance; in fact, the limitations im- 
posed by societal norms often pressure transgender or gender-nonconform- 
ing people to behave in ways that adhere to the stereotypical gender binary. 
According to Butler, “As a strategy of survival, gender is a performance with 
clearly punitive consequences. Discrete genders are part of what humanizes 
individuals within contemporary culture; indeed, those who fail to do their 
gender right are regularly punished.”? For transgender women in particular, in 
a society where femininity is strictly policed and scrutinized, there are often 
severe consequences for not performing properly and not fulfilling expecta- 
tions for what a woman is supposed to be. In the case of Martha, her char- 
acterization is that of a woman who tries to adhere to binarist expectations 
for the sake of her own safety but is unable to fully eradicate her unorthodox 
personality. That is not to say that Martha is inherently “male” in her person- 
ality, but for some portion of her earlier life before she transitioned, she was 
conditioned as a male, and unlearning such behaviors is difficult. Even many 
cisgender women do not fit the description of how women ought to present 
themselves, but for transgender people, failing to conform carries the added 
stigma of having their gender identity invalidated for not being “trans enough” 
to really be their gender. 

Throughout the production history of Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? Mar- 
tha has been portrayed, even as a cisgender woman, as someone who skirts 
the boundaries of gender roles. Her characterization is unpleasant, certainly 
in part because she must deal with so many unpleasant situations throughout 
the play, but also because it sets her at odds with the expectations of the audi- 
ence and creates a figure whom the audience is more than glad not to know 
in person: 


Virago, harridan, termagant wife: Martha has been called many names. 
The prevailing view, which does an injustice to the author's overall inten- 
tion, is that the first of the several themes of this play is the emotional 
castration of the male by the female in American society and that Mar- 
tha’s dissatisfaction does not go beyond the fact that George lacks a pub- 
lic relations personality.3 
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It is easy to dismiss Martha as an abrasive harpy, weighing down and emascu- 
lating George with her harsh, non-feminine physicality and emotional force. 
Such a dismissal, however, as Stenz states, is a disservice to the complex char- 
acter Albee has written. Actors’ portrayals of Martha consistently rely on her 
non-feminine traits to distinguish her as an imposing force in the world of 
Albee’s work, and critics’ reviews of these performances take notice of these 
deviations from the norm. David Finkle, in reviewing the 2005 Broadway re- 
vival, derides the appearance of Kathleen Turner not to disparage the actor 
herself but rather to highlight the transformative nature of her performance, 
the distance that can be drawn between Martha and a traditionally beautiful 
woman: 


The word “deglamorized” only begins to describe her: When Kathleen 
Turner comes through the double-entry doors ... she appears to be a 
woman who’s long since let herself go. The drab outfit ... doesn’t disguise 
the fact that this woman’s waist is a thing of the past. ... Her voice is a fog- 
horn that’s been marinated in low-shelf whiskey. ... Turner is giving such 
a star turn by submerging everything of the star in her.+ 


Diversity between performances of Martha does not extend to her physical 
“masculinity”; she is as much a challenge to the gender expectations of the 
audience as she is to those of her in-text compatriots. Charles Isherwood, re- 
viewing the 2012 Broadway revival, states that “[Amy] Morton has the husky, 
bourbon-flavored voice that many a Martha before her has used to incendiary 
effect.’> It is her deviation from gender norms that sets Martha apart in theatri- 
cal canon and establishes her as an iconic role. 

It is, however, the ways in which Martha can be made to attempt normalcy 
in her un-stereotypical manner that truly make for a great character and, in the 
right hands, a great performance. “Martha is portrayed in an intriguing, effec- 
tive lower key by Amy Morton ... who puts a subtle emphasis on the bruised 
woman inside the brawling monster. ... The predatory leer in Martha’s icy eyes 
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alternates with flickering hints of the terror and grief that will ultimately en- 
gulf her.”® Driving Martha to extremes is no accomplishment; uncovering the 
flashes of humanity and weakness beneath her harsh facade is both a wor- 
thy challenge for any performer and an additional layer to the complexity that 
makes Martha such a desirable role. With a transgender Martha, however, her 
apparent differences from the other characters (particularly Honey, the no- 
less-emotionally-damaged yet infinitely more feminine contrast to Martha’s 
forceful presence) become not mere distinctions but rather social stigma that 
must be overcome by a person who has to fight for her identity. “There is ... 
nothing about femaleness that is waiting to be expressed; there is, on the other 
hand, a good deal about the diverse experiences of women that is being ex- 
pressed and still needs to be expressed.”” Martha, when read as transgender, 
becomes not an enigma but rather a testament to the diversity of human self- 
expression. Her relationship with George becomes more nuanced as well when 
her vulnerabilities are more pronounced, as noted in Isherwood’s review: “Mr. 
Letts and Ms. Morton make clear that beneath the couple’s mechanical an- 
tagonism lies a profound emotional dependence with gnarled roots embedded 
deeply in love.”® It is not enough for these two characters to do battle with one 
another; there must be definitive reason for them to have clashed in the first 
place and reason for them to eventually lay down their arms and do their best 
to reconcile. 

Martha is defined most particularly by her abrasive and forceful personality, 
but her physicality comes into play in various ways throughout the evening’s 
events. George makes repeated references to the fact that Martha is notice- 
ably larger than Honey, and even points out her physical strength: “Seems she 
took second prize in one o’ them seven-day dancin’ contest things ... biceps 
all bulging, holding up her partner.”? Transgender women are often taller or 
have more defined musculature than cisgender women, and Martha seems to 
fit those characteristics, forcing her to work harder than cisgender women to 
be accepted in her identity as a heterosexual woman. As Butler argues, “One 
way in which this system of compulsory heterosexuality is reproduced and 
concealed is through the cultivation of bodies into discrete sexes with ‘natural’ 
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appearances and ‘natural’ heterosexual dispositions.”!° Reading Martha as 
trans, then, gives an entirely different tone to all of her acts of forceful femi- 
ninity throughout the play. She counteracts her physical presence with child- 
like behavior or intonations: “(imitating a tiny child): Ym firsty”;! most likely 
her childhood was one of conflict and painful self-discovery. She may not have 
been able to transition until later in life, which would mean a youth spent try- 
ing to adhere to a gender that was not truly hers. “Among transsexuals,” accord- 
ing to Patricia Gagne in her study of a number of transgender individuals and 
their transition experiences, “such segmentation of the feminine aspect of self 
was more difficult ... pressures to ‘fit’ into the masculine stereotype and ‘act’ 
like boys created confusion about identity, an internalized sense of deviance, 
and frequently strong self-loathing,” which again could lead to overcompen- 
sation once she is free to behave as a woman. This also adds further complica- 
tion to her relationship with her father, and by extension to her relationship 
with George: “Martha wanted to marry a man who would make her father no- 
tice her, someone he would be proud of and consider worthy to become his 
successor,”!’ since she herself could not fulfill this role after her transition due 
to apparent patriarchal stigma. “Because of her lack of self-esteem and person- 
al goals, Martha was not really as interested in the man she married as she was 
in her idea of what she could be through a man.” In a twist of painful irony, 
Martha must use George to achieve those things that society has designated as 
being for men-respect, positions of authority—things that she herself could 
have accessed through her relationship with her father and his position at the 
college, yet sacrificed in order to live as her authentic self: 


A sense of continuation ... history ... and he’d always had it in the back of 
his mind to ... groom someone to take over ... some time, when he quit. 
A succession ... Which is natural enough. When you've made something, 
you want to pass it on, to somebody. ... It wasn’t Daddy’s idea that I had to 
necessarily marry the guy. I mean, I wasn't the albatross. ... It was some- 
thing J had in the back of my mind. 
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She is trying to have it all by partnering herself with George because to pur- 
sue those goals herself—to succeed her father, dominate the college faculty— 
would require an outward and public embodiment of masculine authority 
that Martha is unable or unwilling to embrace, either because she fears so- 
cietal repercussions for breaking gender norms more than she already does, 
or because she herself is too insecure in her identity to deviate so far. “Her 
intelligence and imagination undirected, her great energy dissipated in vain, 
vicarious living, Martha is the victim not only of her lack of self-esteem but 
also of her own thwarted aggressiveness.”!6 Martha would have had access to 
a life of male privilege if she had lived her life as the gender she was assigned 
at birth. And undoubtedly, she would have used it very much to her advantage 
and been able to channel her ambitions into accomplishments; she made the 
choice, however, to give up that privilege, to live as her authentic self and sacri- 
fice her chance at the success she then wants George to achieve. This decision 
would then raise the perpetual question in Martha's mind of whether or not 
transitioning from male to female was worth it, if it might not have been better 
to fit society’s expectations rather than fit into her own identity. By denying 
herself male privilege and therefore denying herself societal accomplishment, 
and most likely incurring her father’s disappointment at the apparent loss of 
a successful heir, Martha would destroy any confidence gained through her 
transition with her own doubt and self-loathing. Martha is a frustrated woman 
caught in a patriarchal bind, and it is all the more painful for her because it 
is, in a sense, a bind of her own making. “Instinctively, in order not to utterly 
destroy herself, she aims a steady, merciless stream of abuse at her husband. By 
the time the play begins, in spite of her real dependence on him, Martha has 
been punishing George for twenty odd years because he stubbornly remained 
himself and refused to become the fulfillment of her ambitions.’!” George is 
willing to accept Martha, to help her live the identity she needs, but he is not 
willing to let her control his life as well. He attempts, as she does to him, to hold 
her in check and maintain an individual identity separate from his marriage 
to her. 

Martha emphasizes her female (hetero)sexuality by making frequent come- 
ons to Nick, and she is particularly sensitive to comments that distance her 
from her feminine identity, such as George’s complaint about the sound and 
volume of her voice: 
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GEORGE: Do you want me to go around all night braying at everybody, 
the way you do? 

MARTHA: I DON’T BRAY. 

GEORGE (softly): All right... you don’t bray. 

MarTHA (hurt): 1 do not bray. 

GEORGE: All right. I said you didn’t bray.18 


Martha, like many transgender people, does not want to be associated with 
common traits of the gender she was assigned at birth; rather, she strives to 
embody her actual gender as fully as possible, which at times means subscrib- 
ing to stereotypical gender roles or behaviors for fear of being seen as not 
feminine enough to truly be a woman. Though modern society offers greater 
freedom for deviation from the gender binary and from gender roles for trans 
and gender-nonconforming people, Martha has grown up and continues to 
exist in a very traditionally binarist society, where adherence to that binary 
means safety from detection. “Appearance is a central component in the 
establishment and maintenance of self and identity. An alternative gender 
may be achieved only through interaction, in which the recognition of oth- 
ers has the potential to [legitimize] and reinforce the emergent alternative 
identity.”!9 For Martha to be accepted as female, she must attempt to “pass” 
as female, or do her best to be perceived as cisgender by others, even if that 
means behaving apart from her natural instincts. This includes distancing her- 
self as much as possible from the cisgender men she is with—she proclaims, 
“I am the Earth Mother, and you're all flops’?° to give herself a perhaps un- 
earned air of superiority over the more brutish men—and at times infantiliz- 
ing herself. She repeatedly refers to her own father as “Daddy,” despite the fact 
that she is a middle-aged adult, and behaves flirtatiously both with George 
and with Nick. But with George she does not have anything to fear: he, unlike 
Nick, is aware of Martha’s gender identity and aware of her biological differ- 
ences from cisgender women. “Here the tensions and asymmetries between 
George and Martha give way to rapprochement, rapprochement to relation- 
ship, and relationship to love. The threat of anomie yields to the hope of au- 
thentic engagement;””! it is the sharing of secrets, of Martha’s gender identity 
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and of the truth about their son between the two of them that enables them to 
bond despite the vitriol they throw. Meanwhile, in her interactions with Nick, 
Martha becomes hesitant only when his sexual advances threaten to lead to 
the uncovering of her secret. 


MaRrTHA (slowing him down): Hey ... hey. Take it easy, boy. Down, baby. 
Don’t rush it, hunh? 

NIcK (his eyes still closed): Oh, c’mon, now ... 

MarTHA (pushing him away): Unh-unh. Later, baby... later. 

Nick: I told you. ... I’m a biologist. 

Mar THua (soothing him): 1 know. I can tell. Later, hunh??? 


Martha has just met Nick; she has no way of knowing how he would react if 
he found out she has a penis. She has to draw the line in order to keep herself 
safe. “While transgenderism is an issue of sex and gender, it does entail aspects 
of sexual reorientation. Thus, sexually active [transgender people] must rec- 
ognize, tolerate, and learn to accept an alternative gender identity; develop a 
repertoire of coping strategies to manage public presentation of gender; and, 
in some cases, manage the actual transformation of permanent identity and 
anatomy.”23 While many transgender people feel the need to have any number 
of surgeries on various areas of their bodies to relieve their gender dysphoria, 
others are satisfied with the bodies they were born with. Perhaps Martha does 
not experience dysphoria associated with her lack of a vagina, and is only dis- 
creet because of the social taboo that goes with it. Or, perhaps, since frequent 
mention is made of George’s salary and how he has failed repeatedly to rise 
through the ranks of the history department, Martha and George cannot afford 
for Martha to have the surgeries she wants. In any case, it is highly probable 
that Martha has not undergone a “complete” medical transition, and therefore 
she must conceal her physiology from outsiders such as Nick. 

While Martha feels pressured to reject implications of her masculinity, 
George instead fears having his own masculinity called into question. He is 
constantly pitted—or is constantly pitting himself—against his wife, compar- 
ing his mental fortitude to this woman who is undoubtedly a match for him 
but to whom he cannot bring himself to submit. This begins to become evident 
in Martha’s story about the boxing match: 


22 Albee, Who's Afraid, 266. 
23 Gagne, Tewksbury, and McGaughey, “Coming Out and Crossing Over,” 482. 
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Daddy’s always admired physical fitness ... says a man is only part brain 
... he has a body too, and it’s his responsibility to keep both of them up. 
... Daddy got the idea all the men should learn how to box ... I don’t know 
why I did it ... I got into a pair of gloves myself ... and I snuck up behind 
George, just kidding, and I yelled, “Hey George!” and at the same time I let 
go sort of a roundhouse right ... and George wheeled around real quick 
and he caught it right in the jaw ... It was awful, really. It was funny, but it 
was awful. I think it’s colored our whole life.2+ 


George feels emasculated by someone who is not a man; Martha is his wife, 
yet she has inherent strengths that he does not possess, and this makes George 
feel weakened. George feels the need to defend himself as much as to defend 
Martha; with his masculinity already threatened and tattered by the whirlwind 
that is Martha and even by the mere presence of Nick, the virile young em- 
bodiment of peak societal manliness, George cannot afford to be seen as less 
of a man, less of a heterosexual man, because he is married to (and more im- 
portantly in society’s eyes, sleeps with) someone who does not have a vagina. 
Martha taunts him more than once about this weakness, either sniping at him 
when they are alone—‘“You aren’t man enough ... you haven't got the guts”25— 
or blatantly humiliating him in front of their guests, enforcing the idea that 
George is the failure in their relationship, the one who does not live up to soci- 
ety’s gender expectations: 


MaRrTHA: You see, George didn't have much ... push ... he wasn’t particu- 
larly ... aggressive. In fact he was sort of a ... (Spits the word at George’s 
back) ...a FLOP! A great .... big... fat... FLOP! 
(CRASH! Immediately after FLOP! George breaks a bottle against the por- 
table bar and stands there ... holding the remains of the bottle by the neck) 
GEORGE (almost crying): I said stop, Martha.?6 


The arrival of Nick into his home allows George an opportunity to compare 
himself to another man, to someone who willingly embodies masculine traits. 
From the moment Nick and Honey walk through the door, George begins 
competing with Nick, needling him, insulting his intelligence or threatening 
him. He acts intellectually superior to Nick, making cryptic statements about 
his relationship with Martha that he knows Nick will never decipher. George’s 


24 ~~ Albee, Who’s Afraid, 190-191. 
25 ~— Ibid., 261. 
26 Ibid., 210-211. 
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remark, “Well, certainly no surprise, no earth-shaking discoveries, after Doc- 
tor, and all. ... Everything’s pretty much the same, anyway,” becomes, in the 
wake of Martha’s atypical female anatomy, both a teasing condescension 
about Nick and Honey’s sex life and an undetectable reference to his own 
wife’s transgender identity that serves no purpose but to remind George that 
he knows something Nick will never know and that he has had a greater diver- 
sity of sexual experience than Nick. He even compares himself physically to 
the younger man: “I’ve always been lean ... I haven’t put on five pounds since 
I was your age. I don’t have a paunch either ... What I’ve got ... I've got this 
little distension just below the belt ... but it’s hard ... It’s not soft flesh. I use 
the handball courts. How much do you weigh?’28 Perhaps George antagonizes 
Nick so that he can prove himself, verify to himself and to Nick as a represen- 
tative of the outside world, that he is enough of a man to withstand Martha’s 
self-frustration fueled aggression. Martha’s masculine traits are used to tease 
or to torment her, but George’s masculinity fits within the boundaries of so- 
ciety’s expectations, and is therefore something he can be proud of, if he can 
only learn how to wield it. 

Yet George is equally fueled by aggression in his behavior towards his spouse; 
his cruel comments towards Martha both privately and in front of Honey and 
Nick sometimes border on transmisogynistic. His remark to Martha, “There 
aren't many more sickening sights than you with a couple of drinks in you and 
your skirt up over your head ... your heads, I should say ...,”29 could be a taunt- 
ing barb about Martha’s monstrous behavior or a cruel double entendre about 
genitalia. Although he never outs her to the guests or uses the wrong pronouns, 
his cruelty is evident, as he verbally abuses Martha in ways both blatant and 
subtle. As Butler points out, “Surely, there are nuanced and individual ways 
of doing one’s gender, but that one does it, and that one does it in accord with 
certain sanctions and proscriptions, is clearly not a fully individual matter.’3° 
Martha can and does perform her own gender identity, but if she does not 
have George’s full support then her efforts could easily be trivialized or even 
destroyed. George knows exactly what to say in order to exacerbate Martha's 
fears and insecurities; he mentions some of her quirks and traits in ways that 
to an outside observer might seem to just be unkind teasing but to a closeted 
trans woman would serve as harsh reminders that her gender is something she 


27 ~~ Ibid., 224. 

28 — Ibid., 176. 

29 ~—Ibid., 164-165. 

30 ~—_— Butler, “Performative Acts,” 525. 
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cannot embody without effort: “We got lonely, darling ... we got lonely for the 
soft purr of your little voice.”#! And of course, cruelest of all, he kills the imagi- 
nary son that they dreamed up together, the only way Martha could give birth 
to her own child. “Private game now jars with public facade, for this revelation, 
whether deliberately or inadvertently delivered by Martha, violates the rules of 
the game established a lifetime ago by this couple: to keep their son-myth dis- 
creet, private.’32 Here is the ultimate symbol of womanhood, being a mother, a 
role that Martha was determined to fill, and George takes that away from her, 
leaving her to proclaim her agony over the joy that their son brought her, forget- 
ting—what? That he was not real? That she faces dysphoria and pain over not 
being able to carry a child of her own?: “I FORGET! Sometimes ... sometimes 
when it’s night, when it’s late, and ... and everybody else is ... talking ... I forget 
and 1...”33 Perhaps it does not matter what she is able to forget. Once the action 
sinks in, Martha is left stunned and near silent for the duration of the play, un- 
able to recover quickly from the loss of that definite proof of her womanhood. 
But was George attacking Martha the transgender woman? Or did he just play 
his strongest hand against Martha the cruel person, who abuses him as much 
as he does her? 

For, despite his antagonism, his cruelty, his anger, George never invalidates 
Martha’s gender outright. Consistently throughout the play, George insists 
on precise word choice. “There is, particularly on George’s part, a willingness 
to haggle over vocabulary and to search for the accurate word.’54 He, unlike 
Martha on occasion and Nick quite frequently, does not say anything that he 
does not mean. “The contrast between Martha's disregard for precision and 
George’s meticulous and exaggerated insistence upon the right word seems 
clear. And yet at times George, too, pretends to slip,” as when he refers to Mar- 
tha as “what’s her name” in conversation with Nick. “How better to show de- 
tachment and disregard for someone or something than either to forget the 
name or to get it wrong.’35 Yet despite this easy method of antagonizing and 
tormenting his wife, he does not misgender her. When she is not in the room, 
he speaks of her as and only as a woman: “Martha is a remarkable woman.’36 


31 Albee, Who's Afraid, 185. 

32 —Roudané, “Toward the Marrow,’ 46. 

33 Albee, Who’s Afraid, 308. 

34 Ruth Meyer, “Language: Truth and Illusion in Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” Educational 
Theatre Journal 20, no. 1 (March 1968), 62, http://www,jstor.org/stable/3204876. 

35 Ibid., 63. 

36 = Albee, Who’s Afraid, 177. 
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Even to her face, he confirms her identity (he repeatedly calls her things like 
“lady” or once even “pretty Miss”) and talks to her as if their situation, her situ- 
ation, is just a matter of fact and not something to overcome. This is their 
secret, shared carefully between the two of them, and after so many years they 
are able to find small joys in it. If George feels hatred towards Martha, it is 
never because she is trans; he hates instead the cruel spitefulness at the core 
of her personality. He tries to understand her, to uncover the remnants of the 
person he fell in love with in his “old-fashioned way,” but he does not always 
succeed in comprehending her anguish. And in spite of his horrible comments 
towards her, he makes sure she knows this. They are able to joke about their 
physiological similarities: 


MarTHA (glumly): Well ... you're going bald. 
GEORGE: So are you. (Pause ... they both laugh)?" 


They often drop subtle references with hidden meanings into conversation 
without revealing their hidden truth: 


GEORGE: And Martha paints blue circles around her things. 

NICK: You do? 

MARTHA (defensively, for the joke’s sake): Sometimes. (Beckoning) You 
wanna see? 

GEORGE (admonishing): Tut, tut, tut.38 


This could, again, be a reference to the physical intimacies that Martha can- 
not permit herself to have with someone who, unlike George, does not know 
her history, for fear of retaliation against her physical differences. Even though 
he feels hatred towards Martha, even though he willingly destroys the secret 
of their son because he knows it will hurt her, George never comes close to 
betraying Martha’s deepest secret. It remains a bond between them, a shared 
connection that holds them together even when the rest of their relation- 
ship is in tatters. “Significantly, the only time when George and Martha do not 
thrust the blame at each other for their own failures is in their inability to have 
children.”?? George does not abandon her to the pain of her gender dysphoria; 
the fantasy of their son was a burden for both of them to bear. “Martha doesn’t 


37.  Ibid., 163. 

38 _—Ibid., 203. 

39 Thomas P. Adler, “Albee’s Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?: A Long Night’s Journey Into 
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have hysterical pregnancies. ... Yes. Martha doesn’t have pregnancies at all.”4° 
Neither George nor Martha is necessarily sterile, but together they are still un- 
able to produce a real child. 


NICK (to George, quietly): You couldn't have ... any? 
GEORGE: We couldn't. 
MarTHA (a hint of communion in this): We couldn't.*! 


They loathe each other, they loathe many parts of themselves, but they sup- 
port one another in their angrily destructive way. In the play’s final moments, 
they rely on each other for support in the face of an unknown future in which 
they cannot rely on the illusion of their son to normalize their marriage. “The 
tenderness apparent in this halting, closing exchange suggests their willingness, 
not to return to ‘sanity’ or ‘happiness, but to begin the complex process of 
confronting their essential selves honestly.’42 Martha’s complicated relation- 
ship with her gender identity has undoubtedly inspired a lot of internalized 
self-hatred and transphobia, and somehow living with George has helped her 
deal with that: 


There is only one man in my life who has ever ... made me happy. Do you 
know that? One! ... I meant George, of course ... George, who is good to 
me, and whom I revile; who understands me, and whom I can push off ... 
who can make me happy and I do not wish to be happy, and yes I do wish 
to be happy. George and Martha: sad, sad, sad ... for having seen me and 
having said: yes, this will do; who has made the hideous, the hurting, the 
insulting mistake of loving me and must be punished for it ... who toler- 
ates, which is intolerable; who is kind, which is cruel; who understands, 
which is beyond comprehension.*# 


This haunted and haunting revelation by Martha reveals an inexplicable ten- 
derness to their relationship. They understand each other's flaws far too well 
and hope by pointing those flaws out to perhaps cure them. Amidst their ver- 
bal battery of each other, Martha and George behave as they do in bizarre and 
probably misguided attempts to help the other face the truth. Matthew Rou- 
dané notes, “George exorcises the child not only to kill the illusion and live in 


40 = Albee, Who’s Afraid, 219. 

41 Ibid, 308. 

42 Roudané, “Toward the Marrow,” 45. 
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reality, but to destroy one reality—that in which he has failed to exercise the 
strength necessary to make the marriage creative even without children—and 
create a new reality to take its place.’44 As their evening spirals out of control, 
Martha’s cruelty begins to slip into despair, and she begs her husband to stop 
tormenting their guests and her. 


MarTHA (pleading): Truth and illusion, George; you don't know the 
difference. 
GEORGE: No; but we must carry on as though we did.*® 


In Martha’s mind, perhaps, a thought established by years of insecurity, their 
invented child and her gender identity might both be illusions. But George 
tells her no, there is a difference: only one of those can be easily dispelled, 
and that one, their child, is the illusion. As Ruth Meyer writes, “Throughout 
the play there is a constant interpenetration of truth and illusion; similarly, 
so many false roles are assumed by the characters during the night’s perfor- 
mance that no definite norm can be established.”4* Amidst all the bizarre il- 
lusions created by both of the couples in the play concerning their marriages, 
their pasts, and so on, Martha's non-cisgender identity becomes less of an illu- 
sion and more acceptable as definitive. Martha is Martha because she is truth. 
“The struggle between the man who would not violate his personal integrity 
and the woman who could not believe in her own worth comes to rest.’4” Mar- 
tha has spent the entire play—and ostensibly her entire life—being insulted 
or regarded strangely because she behaves in a way that challenges typical 
ideas of womanhood and heterosexual power balances. “I’m loud, and I’m 
vulgar, and I wear the pants in this house because somebody’s got to, but Iam 
not a monster, I’m not.”48 She, within the text and in the history of the play’s 
performance, is perceived as intimidating, antagonistic, shrewish, and so on. 
Thinking that Martha's less-than-“ideal” femininity makes her a monster is 
degrading to the notion of what it means to be a woman. “When Beauvoir 
claims that ‘woman’ is a historical idea and not a natural fact, she clearly 
underscores the distinction between sex, as biological facticity, and gender, 
as to that distinction, a facticity which has no meaning, but to be a woman is 
to have become a woman, to compel the body to conform to a historical idea 


44 Adler, “Long Night’s Journey Into Day,’ 67. 
45 Albee, Who’s Afraid, 285. 
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of ‘woman.”*° But if Martha has faced such struggles and discrimination all 
her life, if she feels she had to perform a certain way in order to be considered 
a woman, then her strong-willed, “androgynous” behavior instead becomes 
an indication of her self-confidence, growing after so many years of battling 
George and struggling with how she, in her actions towards him, appears to 
herself, of being comfortable enough in her own skin to not have to over- 
perform constantly. Gender may be a performance, as Butler states, but it is 
a performance of one’s truth, meant to challenge others’ expectations rather 
than adhering to them. 

Martha, as a transgender woman in an inherently transphobic society, may 
fear that her performance is an illusion to fool the world and fool herself. 
George, though he cannot know her feelings, does recognize his own love for 
Martha. In Roudané’s words, “Where once the vacant spaces between them 
were masked with a marvelously devastating language-war, now those vacan- 
cies are granted their presence, as insecurities are no longer concealed within 
linguistic ambushes”>? While Roudané of course refers to Martha and George's 
son, that imaginary child whom they have sustained for so many years and 
whom George kills with a cruelly devastating finality, as the chief insecurity of 
the couple’s marriage, the rapport between George and Martha also grows to 
withstand the fear of outside intrusion into the nature of their marriage, their 
relationship, their own identities. 

Ultimately, George and Martha are more than aware that they are subvert- 
ing all the ideal notions of gender that society creates and expects. They mock 
Nick and Honey’s apparent adherence to these gender roles—Nick’s attempts 
at tough virility, Honey’s excitable frailty—while they consistently challenge 
the other couple’s perceptions of their own antics. And yet, they also feel the 
need to cling to society’s expectations for fear of their identities being invali- 
dated. George fears being less of a man because he is so easily dominated by 
a woman who is trying very hard to embody her femininity, and, perhaps, be- 
cause if Martha’s truth were widely known he himself would face discrimina- 
tion for not having fallen in love with a “real” woman. Martha does not need 
to embrace typical female characteristics in order to be a woman, but there is 
an immense fear that failing to embody her female side will negate this iden- 
tity she has spent so much time striving to achieve. Fear and insecurity pull 
Martha and George away from each other, each of their weaknesses fed by the 
other’s fears, but their long-established trust in and support for one another 
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are what has held them together for so long. They have, perhaps, grown to hate 
the people they force each other to be just as much as they hate one another. 
But George and Martha prove that hating someone does not necessarily mean 
disrespecting or dehumanizing them. Both of them commit the direst cruelties 
against one another—George perhaps the worst of all by killing their son, Mar- 
tha’s only chance at motherhood—but by the play’s end they have lost some 
of their artifice and are left only with themselves to lean on. By embodying 
a transgender narrative, both Martha and George create a nuanced relation- 
ship that challenges the expectations of society and forces them to understand 
each other's struggles in order to survive. Their fears are not gone, but they 
suddenly have less to prove and are able, perhaps, to just exist as themselves. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Tragic (Male) Hero in the Wake of the 
New Millennium: Upturning Gender and 
Sexuality in The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia? 


Araceli Gonzdlez Crespan* 


Abstract 


The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia? attests to the vitality and pertinence of the author’s theat- 
rical vision in a critical dissection of American society at the turn of the century. By 
choosing a well-to-do, liberal milieu and a supposedly ideal family, the author poses 
uncomfortable questions and upturns what we tend to take for granted. Martin, as a 
tragic modern hero, powerfully interpellates long-debated notions of masculinity and 
femininity. My proposal in this article is to analyze the construction of the male indi- 
vidual and the questioning of the given roles he has so adeptly played until now: those 
of lover and husband, father, friend, and professional. In a moment when masculinity 
is searching for new meanings and functions, Martin’s tragic flaw surfaces in the mirror 
of social convention and shatters a seemingly perfect life after he has chosen a new, 
untrodden way, guided, if we are to trust him, not by sexual drive but by the discovery 
of a new form of love embodied by Sylvia. 


The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia? (2002) has a subtitle that reads, “Notes towards a 
definition of tragedy.”! Although the subtitle appears between brackets, we 
should not be misled by its apparent innocence or irrelevance. On the con- 
trary, I, for one, would like to focus precisely on that secondary caption to start 
my argument about the play. Nonchalantly, in a mood much to the liking of 
the playwright, Edward Albee teases the audience in the first scene by throw- 
ing them into a bourgeois, high-class comedy with no more pretense than the 


I would like to show my gratefulness for the comments by the editors and the blind reviewers 
to the initial versions of this chapter because they have, undoubtedly, helped me enrich and 
improve the analysis. Special thanks are due to Prof. Bianchini, who sent me a draft of her 
unpublished manuscript, and to Prof. Clum who gave me that reference. 
1 Edward Albee, The Goat, or Who Is Sylvia? (Notes Toward a Definition of Tragedy) (Woodstock, 
Ny: Overlook Press, 2005). Further references to The Goat are to this edition. 
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sheer enjoyment of an apparently trivial plot. For sure, there is a provocative 
theme with the presence of the goat, but that could be easily dismissed as just 
something to laugh at. Or could it? 

Albee’s inclusion in Martin Esslin’s groundbreaking study on the theatre of 
the absurd? has been a continuous source of confusion for critics who have 
tended to ascribe his oeuvre to that category despite the playwright’s protest. 
When dealing with the question of form, Natka Bianchini aptly mentions 
Michael Bennett's recent re-evaluation, whereby tragicomedy is presented 
as a more adequate tag to classify Albee’s theater work.? The Goat is indeed a 
mixture of tragic and comic elements in the guise of salon or drawing-room 
comedy—even with explicit references to Noel Coward!—although I would 
argue the play is not exactly a proposal for a new definition of tragedy, but, 
more specifically, a re-definition of the tragic male hero in the wake of the new 
millennium, a tragic hero embodied by Martin, the protagonist. If it is true 
that the tragic hero has always been at the heart of the definition of tragedy, it 
is also true that, more often than not, the hero is a male hero (notwithstand- 
ing feminism, the feminist waves, and feminisms)—with a few notable excep- 
tions, such as, for example, the works of Euripides. Precisely because of the 
second wave of feminism and beyond, social conquests of the public space by 
minority groups have taken place, and the male role has come into question; 
it is in this context that Albee describes a collapse of the hero as it has been 
traditionally defined and proposes a reevaluation of all the roles a man is as- 
signed in contemporary society. 

The play may not give a definite answer, but it does raise the question and 
presents, at least, a rough draft that points to new possibilities; it is a reflec- 
tion of a moment of fundamental social change, precisely the moment when 
tragedy thrives: 


Tragic drama seems to be produced often in periods when beliefs are 
changing, when there is a shift in values, when politics seem unstable. 
These revolutions create the conditions in which what Felicity Rosslyn 
calls “a social reorganisation’ is “profound enough to shake the individu- 
al into heightened self-consciousness and draw all his old relations into 
question.”* 


2 Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd, 3rd ed. (London: Penguin Books, 1991), 28. 

3 Natka Bianchini, “Edward Albee,” in Visions of Drama in Modern American Drama, ed. David 
Palmer (London: Bloomsbury, forthcoming 2017). 

4 Jennifer Wallace, The Cambridge Introduction to Tragedy (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), 8. 
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Let’s start then by looking at the tragic hero. According to the classical descrip- 
tion by Aristotle in his Poetics, for a tragedy to exist, the tragic hero must be a 
member of the upper or noble class—with a somewhat higher dignity than 
commoners. The tragic hero must also be male, since Aristotle dismisses wom- 
en and slaves, arguing “for even a woman and a slave are good; yet a woman 
is perhaps an inferior thing while a slave is wholly inconsequential.”> Tragedy 
relies on the tragic male hero’s flaw (hamartia): “It is the situation of the man 
of much glory and good fortune who is not [too] superior in excellence and 
uprightness and yet does not come into his misfortune because of baseness 
and rascality but through some inadequacy or positive fault.”® And it pivots 
on the process of reversal or recognition (anagnorisis) that renders the action 
meaningful if inevitable. The main function of tragedy is the incitement of pity 
and fear in its audience. Hence, it is crucial for that effect to be created that the 
playwright choose a central character who can provoke sympathy, “for pity is 
aroused by the plight of the man who does not deserve his misfortune, and fear 
by the predicaments of men like ourselves.”” 

Arthur Miller, on the other hand, extols optimism as intrinsic to this dra- 
matic form, stating, “In truth tragedy implies more optimism in its author than 
does comedy, and that its final result ought to be the reinforcement of the on- 
looker’s brightest opinions of the human animal.”® It is precisely through its 
effect on the audience that it is possible to link tragic drama to ethics: 


The recognition that we all share the capacity to suffer, that suffering of- 
fers a “communality of meaning,” constitutes the first step in formulat- 
ing resistance to oppression and forcing political change. Tragedy can 
awaken this recognition. But, of course, this ethical claim for tragedy is 
complicated by the fact that we are distanced from events or from what 
is represented on stage, as much as we are connected.? 


5, Aristotle, The Poetics of Aristotle, trans. Preston H. Epps (Chapel Hill, Nc: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1942), 29. 
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In Albee’s The Goat, we should look primarily at the first act to find indications 
of the revision of tragedy through the male hero as represented by Martin, 
who is present in every scene. The opening humorous, light conversation be- 
tween Martin and his wife Stevie introduces us as audience and/or readers to 
the topic of decay and loss. Martin, who has just turned fifty years old, cannot 
remember anything: “Why can’t I remember anything? ... Anything; nothing; 
can’t remember a thing.”!° Losing memory, losing language, losing senses— 
“your forgetful nose”!!—all points metaphorically to a moment of crisis, to a 
turning point, to a lack of control that is the rightful milieu of tragedy. 

Stevie and Martin are playful in their repartee, but the sense of comedy con- 
trasts with the tragic content of the conversation. As Stevie aptly summarizes, 
“The old foreboding? The sense that everything going right is a sure sign that 
everything’s going wrong, of all the awful to come? All that?”!* There are two 
other specific references to tragedy in that scene. When their conversation is 
interrupted by the sound of the doorbell, Martin says, “Doom time,” and in 
the test for the interview with Ross, there is a reference to a background sound 
that Martin describes as “the Eumenides.”"* Just as foreboding anticipates fu- 
ture misfortune or evil, both the idea of doom and the reference to the Furies 
who will be converted into good spirits in the third part of Aeschylus’ Oresteia 
clearly insist on the repetition of the elements of the tragic: fate or destiny in 
the first case, the famous play of the father of tragedy in the other. Ironically, 
Ross, who will be responsible for airing Martin's secret and thus provoking the 
crisis, is also the one who in this first scene of the play pinpoints the pivotal 
moment in his friend’s life. From the height of his career and personal life— 
“You're at the ... pinnacle of your success, Martin”!5—to the inner tension he 
is going through—“Because you're troubled”!®— that pinnacle is the position 
from which the tragic hero will fall. 

We may see then that in the new definition of tragedy, Albee has chosen 
a hero who could fulfill the requirements of nobility expressed by Aristotle. 
Martin is apparently a role model from many perspectives. He is a highly suc- 
cessful professional at the peak of his career; he is also a loving husband in a 
fruitful and fulfilling relationship with the love of his life; he is a wonderful, 
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understanding and caring father of a bright, young son; and last but not least, 
on a social level, he has been able to make and keep a long-lasting friendship 
with Ross. As a playwright, then, it seems that Albee is here more interested in 
innovating, and in departing from the more classical definitions of tragedy, not 
through his choice of an exemplary hero but rather in aspects that have to do 
with the friction between the tragic and the comic and with the repositioning 
of masculinity. The tone, while seemingly light on the surface, is also serious 
and ominous. The audience may laugh in the theater at the delightful, inge- 
nious conversation and the witty exchanges between the characters, particu- 
larly Stevie and Martin, but there are also signs of something fateful and tragic 
lurking behind that amusement. 


Hegemonic Masculinity 


That same slant to the friction, to the cracks in the system, may be attributed to 
the choice of the male hero in the new millennium. Martin is not a representa- 
tive of diversity, of otherness, but rather a symbol of the normative. As Michael 
Kimmel reminds us, in order to talk about the “superordinate,”!” to discuss and 
describe the center, it is necessary to move or to slide away from that point to 
the side. Paradoxical as it may seem, only by reversal can the central be dealt 
with. Only from a marginal position can the central be explained, be told, be 
debated, and be defined. In the postmodern era, in the intellectual tradition 
illuminating the various activisms of the third wave, with its emphasis on di- 
versity, we have many examples of the validity of this approach. Let us think, 
for instance, about how race has been made possible as a category of study 
from outside “whiteness” or how sexualities have been turned into a matter 
worthy of analysis: “Gay activists were the first contemporary group of men to 
address the problem of hegemonic masculinity outside of a clinical context.”!8 
It is, however, not so obvious to explain orthodoxy, to explain what is not dif- 
ferent or marked, precisely because it functions as a privileged position, as a 
reference, as a norm, as the hegemonic: 
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When you're the dominant version, you think that your idea of mascu- 
linity is ... is, comes, bubbles up from your body, bubbles up from your 
genes, there’s nothing, there’s no images, there’s no stereotypes, there's 
no ideology involved, this is my testosterone speaking, this is my brain 
chemistry speaking, you know? And to see that my ideology was very 
much constructed, my idea of masculinity was constructed through my 
consumption of images, through my consumption of texts, the ways in 
which these texts work ... I think that’s an important part of decentering 
it [masculinity].!° 


By choosing a representative of the center as the tragic hero, Albee is pushing 
the limits of the notion of tragedy, of the notion of the male hero, and ad- 
dressing the issue from a position that demands new forms of language, new 
forms of thinking, new forms of dramatic writing, and new forms of theatrical 
conception. This frictional, even jarring proposal is ground breaking. Even if 
it is dangerous for a playwright to take that stand because no trite system of 
the tragic in modern times can accommodate it, Albee’s move is strikingly dar- 
ing for an artist of his age and recognition. The reception of the play validates 
the audacity of the finding and Albee’s wisdom to strike a key that appeals to 
modern sensitivities. J. Ellen Gainor offers us a detailed revision of different 
immediate critical reactions at the Broadway premiere “with opinions rang- 
ing from disgust to adulation.”2° Whether reviewers took the play’s bestiality 
at face value or metaphorically, whether they were appalled or seduced, the 
range of reviews covering the whole spectrum demonstrates Albee’s power to 
unsettle as well as the pertinence of The Goat. 

Hegemonic masculinity is a useful concept in discussing male roles in gen- 
eral and the tragic hero in particular. One of the first findings, and one that 
needs to be stated clearly, is that “masculinity exists as a power relation.”2! And 
this idea is again unveiled thanks to the challenge of the assumptions by which 
heterosexuality is taken for granted as the natural order of things posed by the 
gay liberation movement; in fact, “the homosexual/heterosexual dichotomy 
acts as a central symbol in all rankings of masculinity.’?? We will return to this 
notion later when we discuss Martin’s and Ross’s position in relation to Billy. 
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Hegemonic masculinity, a highly influential concept and an expres- 
sion widely used in discussions of men and masculinity, gender, and social 
hierarchy,” can be confusing because it has often been uncritically applied to 
many diverse fields since it was coined three decades ago. To clarify the con- 
cept, hegemonic masculinity would be “an analogue, in gender terms, of power 
structure research in political sociology—focusing the spotlight on a domi- 
nant group. Hegemonic masculinity was understood as the pattern of prac- 
tices (i-e., things done, not just a set of role expectations or an identity), that 
allowed men’s dominance over women to continue.’*4 Therefore, hegemonic 
masculinity refers to a specific position that is meaningful only in relation to 
other positions. It is normative but not frequent, i-e., it embodies the currently 
most honored way of being a man, but only a few men might enact it.?5 “It is, 
rather, a question of how particular groups of men inhabit positions of power 
and wealth, and how they legitimate and reproduce the social relationships 
that generate their dominance.”?6 

In this play, Martin is in all respects a fine representative of the hegemonic, 
of the center, of orthodoxy. We can see that in the perfectly performed social 
roles he has played up to now, which Ross describes in his introduction to the 
recorded interview: “But some people matter in extraordinary ways, in ways 
which affect the lives of the rest of us—enrich them, inform them. Some peo- 
ple, I guess, are, well ... more extraordinary than others. Martin Gray—whom 
you've met in this program before—is such a man, such a person.”2” What is 
Martin lacking in an apparently perfect, untainted, rosy, fulfilling life? Why 
turn away from bliss? Why risk his career, his personal life, his family? What is 
the source of his anxiety? When was he aware of an internal void that is only 
satisfied by Sylvia? 


Subordinated Masculinities and Gender Roles 


Let’s consider now how Martin's position and identity are constructed as 
a network of relationships. It will only be in contrast with other characters 
that his role (or alternative roles) can be defined: “In the case of men, the 
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crucial division is between hegemonic masculinity and various subordinated 
masculinities.”?8 The variety of masculinities comprise both psychological and 
institutional factors: “Accordingly we see social definitions of masculinity as 
being embedded in the dynamics of institutions—the working of the state, 
of corporations, of unions, of families—quite as much as in the personality of 
individuals.’29 

Since Ross is Martin’s “longest friend,”>° he can attest to the past. As peers, 
both Ross and Martin have witnessed and experienced the making of their per- 
sonalities, particularly in the affective and sexual domains. It has been stated 
that “if manhood could be proved, it had to be proved in the eyes of other 
men.”3! And for Ross and Martin, part of this process took place while the two 
friends were in college. Experiences of each having sex with a woman simulta- 
neously and in the same room, for example, are some of the indicators of the 
socialization of the two men. These homosocial practices helped to establish 
bonds and prove their manhood in front of other men as members of an ex- 
clusive group. Martin discloses a few sexual secrets to Ross for the first time: 
his inability to have sexual intercourse with one of the girls in their college 
reunion, triggered by his feelings towards Stevie, show us a decent man who 
has fallen in love and who is on the threshold of becoming a faithful, loyal het- 
erosexual partner for life. In this process, which implies an eventual break in 
the male friendship as a homosocial affirmation, Martin disengages from the 
sexual, communal adventures to affirm his bond with other men and enters a 
new territory. However, we should also note that he keeps the facade and the 
secret from his buddy until decades later. The intimacy between the two young 
men reaches a new phase in which the space formerly occupied by the male 
friend is replaced by the female partner. 

Their friendship is invoked several times as the key for confiding, for trust- 
ing his inner dilemma, because as Ross observes, Martin is deeply “troubled.”32 
In contrast to his successful, cream-of-the-crop friend Martin, Ross would only 
play the role of a subordinated masculinity. However, his friend’s disgrace gives 
Ross the opportunity to push him out of the “pinnacle of success.”33 Ironically, 
in disclosing Martin’s secret, Ross the best friend shows that his system of val- 
ues does preclude loyalty and that he deeply resents Martin’s success. In fact, 
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his hand does not falter in facilitating Martin’s downfall. Martin does qualify 
Ross as follows: “For all your left-wing, proletarian background, you're a snob: 
worst kind.”34 Ross’s concern with the opinion of others as the only element 
of judgement shows how hypocritical he is. When confronting Martin in the 
final scene, it is all reduced to the surface; Ross shows no signs of empathy or 
any interest in understanding his friend. As Ross cynically states, “Your soul is 
your own business. The rest I can help you with.”>* I totally agree with Gainor’s 
proposal that in “setting the wheels of tragedy in motion,” Ross “emerges as 
more of a structural device than a thoroughly developed character.”36 There 
is a parallelism in Ross’s function in the dramatic action and that of subordi- 
nated masculinity in contrast to Martin’s hegemonic position. 

Billy, Martin’s seventeen-year-old son, also functions as a contrast in subordi- 
nated masculinities. Obviously the father/son bond is put into question in the 
face of Martin’s affair. Stevie is the reference point around which the reversal of 
roles takes place: Billy can now adopt the function of protector and guardian of 
his mother when confronted with the father who has betrayed her. As a male, 
he is replacing his father. But this process is not linear; in fact, at the beginning 
of the second scene, despite Billy’s efforts, he will be several times reduced to 
a child scolded by both his parents and dismissed to his room. The confronta- 
tions between father and son throughout the play reflect several phases in the 
young man’s construction of personal identity. From an aggressive initial ex- 
pression of Billy’s instinct of protection towards his mother, he is diminished 
to an eight year old crying in his bedroom while his parents “kill” each other.3” 
He will later interrupt the clamor of battle to make sure Stevie is not being hit, 
insisting in the protective role only to be sent off again, this time by his mother: 
“Go away, Billy. Go out and play.”38 His rehearsal of different roles as well as 
the confusion of adolescence is patent when Billy both physically threatens 
Martin and cries before leaving: “BILLY lunges at MARTIN, shoves him, recoils. 
MARTIN steps forward, stops. BILLY sobs, runs from the room. We hear the front 
door slam.”39 However, in the interaction with his father in the third scene, 
they find a way toward understanding. Despite the confusion manifested in a 
kiss with sexual overtones, Billy is begging for paternal love, and Martin cor- 
responds physically by holding him and verbally by telling him a story about 
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a young father’s arousal provoked by his baby—very likely this was Martin’s 
experience although he never explicitly acknowledges it. Both gestures soothe 
the suffering of the son. Interestingly enough, their proximity and closeness is 
more acute in the presence of Ross. In the face of an external enemy, Billy can 
easily identify his allegiance and defend his father. Through social interaction 
with other men, masculine roles acquire their meaning. 

Another interesting aspect of masculine uneasiness and repressed ho- 
mophobia is presented through Billy’s homosexuality. Both Martin and Ross 
belong to a generation that has experienced first-hand the changes triggered 
by the second wave of feminism and the late eighties’ explosion of political 
correctness. They are the men whose female companions have demanded a 
different balance in the systems of power, thus provoking a re-situation of the 
male subject in society, and who have been faced with the predicament of their 
children’s sexual identities. By naming Billy’s coming out of the closet a “pass- 
ing phase,”*° Ross is trying to calm his friend down, but the comment obvious- 
ly betrays his anxiety about homosexuality—he will not accept any divergence 
from the heterosexual norm. Martin’s more sophisticated attitude dismisses 
his friend’s opinion and asserts his own acceptance of his son’s choice: “The 
‘You'll get over it once you meet the right girl’ lecture? Nah, I’m too smart for 
that, so’s he, so’s Billy. I told him to be sure. He says he’s sure; loves it, he says.”"44 
As in Ross's case, even if not so blatantly, Martin’s words will not stand the 
test of truth when faced with Billy in the second scene. Martin responds to 
Billy's “Goat fucker!” by calling his son a “Fucking faggot!”4? The slur is imme- 
diately corrected by Stevie: “I said your father’s sorry for calling you a fucking 
faggot because he’s not that kind of man. He’s a decent, liberal, right-thinking, 
talented, famous, gentle man.”43 

Stevie’s correcting her husband is a magnificent example of her fundamen- 
tal position in the play. She is in many ways a typical example of what John M. 
Clum has identified as the stock female character in Albee’s dramaturgy: 


In Albee’s plays, men are breadwinners and women are intelligent, articu- 
late, discontented housewives who seem oblivious of women’s liberation. 
All the wife’s ambition and sense of identity must be channeled through 
the husband. The gender politics of Albee’s plays seem to be stuck in the 
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1950s, when he began writing. Why do Albee’s wives not have careers? No 
wonder they feel unfulfilled.4# 


However, Stevie is also distinct because she is not (or has not been) dissat- 
isfied in her relationship. In the course of the tragedy, Stevie verbalizes the 
depth of the crisis Martin has brought on her. He has had the power of giving 
her a sense of identity through their relationship. When he breaks the taboo 
and confesses to his love for Sylvia, thus equating his wife with a goat, he di- 
minishes and ultimately destroys Stevie: “How can you love me when you love 
so much less?”*5 That is why she insists on not “humanizing” Sylvia, why she 
expresses her amazement at her husband's use of the pronoun “she” instead of 
“jt,” and why she refuses to use the goat’s name. It is on this level of language 
that Stevie first chooses to wage war in order to save her own identity as a 
woman and wife. She will also try to understand what Martin has done and 
state the impossibility of comparing her to the goat as irreconcilable catego- 
ries: “But I’m a human being; I only have two breasts; I walk up-right; I give 
milk only on special occasions; I use the toilet. (Begins to cry) You love me? I 
don’t understand.”*6 In the play, Stevie may also serve as a feminine contrast 
to masculine roles. It is extremely pertinent in the context of this analysis that 
she bears the “androgynous name Stevie.’*” Actually, the instability of gender 
is clearly one of the issues the play tackles: 


This “being a man” and “being a woman’ are internally unstable affairs. 
They are always beset by ambivalence precisely because there is a cost in 
every identification, the loss of some other set of identifications, the forc- 
ible approximation of a norm one never chooses, a norm that chooses us, 
but which we occupy, reverse, resignify to the extent that the norm fails 
to determine us completely.*® 


However, since Stevie’s battle cannot be won at the dialectical level, she takes 
to action. In fact, she is the one character in the play who mostly acts. She is 
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not passive; she vents her feelings of anger at Martin's betrayal by aggressive 
behavior. She breaks, upturns, hits, and ultimately kills. In the second and third 
parts of the play, the characteristics of the tragic hero are expressed by Stevie 
rather than by Martin: From a position of object, she directly suffers the effect 
of Martin's acts, but she rises to become an agent; she is the one who undergoes 
the process of anagnorisis, and she is the ex machina that puts an end to the 
crisis. Although her identity is questioned by Martin’s deeds, Stevie revolves, 
argues, defends her subject position, and finally acts. In a reversal of gender 
roles, the tragic male hero seems—at least temporarily—to have been substi- 
tuted by a female. This is, arguably, one of the most intriguing elements of the 
redefinition of the tragic (male) hero in the play; it is a point of departure that 
might be aiming at the shifting, unstable identity that has been upturned by 
notions of gender. To be a man or woman is no longer a stable position. Can 
the tragic be embodied by different roles in the course of the play? Is Albee 
suggesting that in the process of redefining identity and accepting its fluidity 
the position of the hero needs to be negotiated and can be occupied in turns 
by more than one character? 

In this interpretation, clearly, Stevie has, at this point, donned the quali- 
ties and actions of the tragic hero and pushed Martin to a secondary position. 
Stevie's transformation pivots on the aforementioned shattering of different 
objects during her argument with Martin, a powerful action that has been 
commented on by other critics who attended the premiere. Different actresses 
perform this role in ways that convey various meanings, as has been recorded 
by, for example, Gainor: 


In Mercedes Ruehl’s performance, these acts appeared as the physical 
projections of an internal rage held in tension with the sardonic, barely 
controlled tone of her dialogue. For Sally Field, who replaced Ruehl in the 
role on Broadway, the violence of smashing seemed to take her Stevie by 
surprise, as she discovered a new, powerful self through the unraveling of 
her seemingly perfect marriage.*9 


So crucial for the play is Stevie’s rage that Field’s rendering also had the power 
to modify one critic’s perception and interpretation of the tragedy: 


Despite no changes to text, staging, or design, Brantley discovered a lay- 


er of anguish he initially had failed to notice. Writing of Field’s perfor- 
mance he declared, “A sense of overwhelming pain, the kind that screams 
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through Greek tragedies, radiates from The Goat these days. ... Ms. Field 
turns Stevie’s speeches into Electra-like arias of grief and rage.’ While 
Brantley attributes this changed response to the actor's interpretation of 
the role, I suspect that an unconscious bias about style and genre played 
a part.5° 


These and other accounts by spectators of the premiere and these critics’ dif- 
ficulties in pinpointing what they liked or disliked about it indicate a lack of 
critical language for analyzing this particular play. Just as Esslin argues that 
the bafflement of critics and audience towards absurdist plays had to do with 
the novelty of the category and its breaking up of theatrical conventions,°! we 
may conclude that interpreting The Goat demands a new critical language. The 
novelty may precisely lie on the unsteadiness of the tragic hero as that position 
shifts from Martin to Stevie. 


Sex, Lies and Letters: Language as the Essence 
of Theatrical Conflict 


The Goat has a self-referential slant that makes it decidedly postmodern, and, 
as is often the case in Albee, the play relies on language to such an extent that it 
could rightfully be categorized as metalinguistic. The characters are highly ar- 
ticulate and have a sophisticated relationship with words. Puns, jokes, double 
meanings, and witty exchanges with specific references to grammar or idiom- 
atic expressions are constant, particularly in the interaction between Stevie 
and Martin. This inclination to language games has elsewhere been identified 
as a defining trope in Albee’s dramaturgy. It is, in fact, a staple feature of char- 
acters who are “educated and literate almost to the point of being literary.’53 In 
the opening scene, Martin and Stevie’s ongoing pun with “ranunculus’ and its 
plural form “ranunculi” serves not only to characterize them and their social 
status but also, in the flowers’ “secretive”>* quality due to their lack of fragrance, 
it anticipates the terrible secret and the tragic void into which the protago- 
nist will drag his family. Language being the natural space for human interac- 
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tion and communication, it is practiced as a social game among characters 
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who “engage in jocund debate over etymology and declension.”®> As in classi- 
cal tragedy, most of the time we see characters arguing, narrating, and referring 
to events we do not see performed. What Martin has experienced with Sylvia 
happened before the curtain is up. 

The sexual taboo of bestiality mandates it be kept secret, and the play shows 
the disclosing of the secret. Truth and lies—both tied to language, by action 
or omission—will then be a fundamental topic for the tragedy. Martin’s trans- 
gression is so unexpected, so unimaginable, that it is beyond words; it cannot 
be on the list of problems a marriage may face, as enumerated by Stevie: death, 
a stroke, emotional disengagement, spouses “who all of a sudden start wear- 
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ing dresses,” “wives gone dyke,” but of course “if there’s one thing you don’t 
put on your plate, no matter how exotic your tastes may be is ... bestiality,’”>® 
Ironically, at the beginning of the play, it will be Martin himself who confesses 
to Stevie, “She's a goat; Sylvia is a goat! (Acting manner dropped; normal tone 
now; serious, flat) She’s a goat!”5” The highly parodic, performative nature of 
the exchange between husband and wife makes it impossible for Stevie to 
believe it, even if Martin’s attitude shifts from playful to sober. She takes his 
confession as a joke that she continues to play with: “I'd stop by the feed store 
(Exits, giggling).’>* She only accepts the truth as such when she receives Ross’s 
letter. The flowery, old-fashioned style of the written document that unleashes 
the conflict takes precedence over oral discourse. Precisely there lies the key 
to irony: Martin’s confession fails whereas Ross’s appropriation of his friend’s 
secret succeeds; the real protagonist (and teller) of the story is supplanted by 
Ross as the authorial voice who controls the text and, as mentioned before, 
functions as the trigger for tragic action. The preeminence of the writing over 
the speech may be seen to represent a reversal of roles and an alteration of the 
logical order of things. It symbolically duplicates the ominous fate of tragedy. 
At the heart of the tragedy, the dimension of Martin’s experience with the 
goat cannot be grasped by language. The ineffable, unspeakable nature of his 
sexual encounters and his infatuation indicate the failure of logos to account for 
such a transgression of the social and sexual norms: “Don't you see the ... don’t 
you see the ‘thing’ that happened to me? What nobody understands? Why I 
can’t feel what I’m supposed to? Because it relates to nothing? It can’t have hap- 
pened! It did, but it can’t have!”59 Pathos will be the only possible approximation. 
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The lack of descriptive language creates a void that is filled by the suggestive. 
To deliver an impression of his feelings, Martin resorts to the context, to the 
senses, and to analogy. He first substitutes language—‘I don’t want to talk 
about it; I can’t talk about it,"°—with an image, a photograph to show to Ross 
who Sylvia is. The visual, the exchange of glances, is also an access to a new, dif- 
ferent realm: “And there she was, looking at me with those eyes”;®! it is through 
the gaze that he discovers and engages in an untrodden path. And he keeps the 
account of the experience at the level of the senses, which destroy Martin’s re- 
sistance. Smell and sight are the access to an uncharted territory; the physical- 
ity of the body is the way to ecstasy. The sublime quality of the experience with 
Sylvia can only be equated with the sexual ecstasy Martin and Stevie share by 
reaching orgasm at the same time. 

Edward Albee’s play was both a commercial and a critical success in the 
playwright’s long career, presumably because, among other reasons, it was so 
tuned-in to contemporary sensitivity. By interpellating an intelligent audience, 
the playwright is inviting us to engage in his questions and doubts. Edward 
Albee strikes a chord of authenticity that accounts for the intense, passion- 
ate, and vivid experience that shatters us after watching a performance of The 
Goat. The play opened at the John Golden Theater on March 2002, where it ran 
until December, for a total of 309 performances. Later on, it was produced in 
different European cities: Vienna in 2003, London in 2004, Paris and Barcelona 
in 2005, etc. It received the Drama Desk Award for Best New Play in 2002 and 
the Tony Award for Best Play in 2002; it was also shortlisted for the Pulitzer 
Prize for Drama in 2003 and will be revived in London in 2017. 

The revision of the tragic (male) hero in the play taps into modern sensitivi- 
ties in so far as it questions deeply held notions of the central, stable position 
of hegemonic masculinity. The impulse to erase diversity and difference, to 
smooth out multiplicity, does not account for the complexities of our reality 
and our perception of it. In fact, it is a moral imperative that Albee follows to 
show the heterogeneous substance of what it means to be a man (in crisis) and 
demonstrate the repositioning of manhood in the twenty-first century. This is 
as close as one can get to a redefinition of the tragic hero. At a moment when 
voices from the margins hailing diversity and difference are reclaiming their 
right to be heard, Albee chooses to concentrate on the inner dissatisfaction, on 
the fracture and the fragility of the masculine position, and he goes so far as 
to show the female taking center space, if only momentarily. We do not know 
how the family roles will resettle and redefine themselves after the curtain is 
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down. What we learn, however, is that his account of the journey of masculine 
identity, of the displacement of the male and his struggle to find a rightful posi- 
tion in a moment of crisis, acquires the proportion of tragedy. “At best, Albee 
has grafted his twenty-first century take on tragedy to an ancient model, not 
simply adopted the Greek’s views.’ 
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CHAPTER 9 


“Do you want it?” The Commodification of 
Sexuality in the Late Plays of Edward Albee 


Valentine Vasak 


Abstract 


This study will focus on scenes of sexual give-and-take in Edward Albee’s later works 
in order to highlight how sexuality partakes in the exchange process at the heart of 
the monogamous heterosexual relationship. This paper seeks to underscore the onto- 
logical instability created by the commodification of sexual desire and to determine 
whether the plays written by Albee in the 1970s and later—contemporarily with ma- 
jor texts of third wave feminism and queer studies—suggest a renewed approach to 
sexuality and gender politics. Thus, I wish to address the ways in which Edward Albee 
depicts sexual exchange as a flawed commodity, a dysfunctional currency that pales in 
comparison with the pleasure and enjoyment derived from linguistic exchanges and 
verbal thrusts. 


Introduction 


In Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, when intrigued by the mismatched couple 
formed by Nick and Honey, George ventures an educated guess about the rea- 
sons for their union: ‘T’'ll bet she has money too!”! His felicitous supposition— 
after all, he “hit it” on his first try—rests on the assumption that a heterosexual 
marriage is always rooted on an intricate nexus of what he terms “compensat- 
ing factors.” George’s postulate situates the play within a long western the- 
atrical tradition of dramatizing the exchanges and negotiations at the heart 
of the heterosexual marriage, spanning from Cleopatra’s wonder at Anthony’s 
match with Octavia to Lady Bracknell’s refusal to see her daughter “form an 


1 Edward Albee, Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: 
1958-1965 (Woodstock, Ny: Overlook Press, 2007), 222. All further citations from Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? are from this edition. 

2 Ibid., 223, 
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alliance with a parcel”? in Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. Whereas few 
of Albee’s plays focus extensively on the dynamics of barter and compromise 
that lead to the wedding, the many conversations in which the long-married 
couples present onstage engage, sometimes conflictual in nature, shed light 
on the fact that in Albee’s plays, the monogamous heterosexual relationship 
is structured around the demanding process of negotiation, as if the terms of 
the contract binding the characters were constantly being redefined. More 
surprisingly, most of the plays Albee wrote in the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries do not question George's vision of marriage as a prag- 
matic contractual alliance, in which both partners harshly negotiate to obtain 
compensations. 

In this economy of language (I here use the word economy purposefully), 
sexuality is sometimes invoked as a commodity—among others—that can 
easily be swapped for other benefits. Whereas sex is never performed on- 
stage, the promise of a future sexual interaction or the memory of a particu- 
larly disastrous past attempt at intercourse can be instrumental (and they are 
therefore instrumentalized) in the characters’ struggles for power or in their 
attempts at contact. If, along with Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, we consider sexual- 
ity as “the array of acts, expectations, narratives, pleasures, identity-formations 
and knowledges, in both men and women, that tends to cluster more densely 
around certain genital sensations but is not adequately defined by them”* we 
may easily understand that the spectator’s access to the characters’ sexuality 
is mediated and filtered by language. Therefore, given the discursive nature of 
sexuality here underlined, the spectator soon realizes that mentioning sexual 
practices with a view to convince or earn a benefit may become an utterly pow- 
erful strategy. I shall therefore focus this paper on the scenes of sexual give- 
and-take evoked onstage in order to analyze the modalities and conditions that 
enable their apparition in the verbal exchange of the play. By doing so, I wish to 
question how these hints at sexual activity affect the gender politics of Albee’s 
plays—or the lack thereof—but also how they reveal the pervasiveness of the 
market-oriented logic that seems to prevail among the affluent heterosexual 
white married middle-aged characters onstage. I have chosen to focus more 
specifically on five relatively late plays: Counting the Ways (first performed in 
1977), Marriage Play (1987), Three Tall Women (1991), The Goat or, Who Is Sylvia? 
(2002), and Me, Myself & I (2008). By doing so, I wish to question the endurance 


3 Oscar Wilde, The Importance of Being Earnest: A Trivial Comedy for Serious People, ed. Jackson 
Russel (New York: W.W. Norton, 1988), 72. 

4 Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, Epistemology of the Closet: Updated with a New Preface (Berkeley, Ca: 
University of California Press, 2007), 29. 
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of the rather rigid conjugal framework presented in early domestic plays such 
as Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and A Delicate Balance. I will try to determine 
whether the former plays—written contemporarily with major texts of third 
wave feminism and queer studies—suggest a renewed approach to sexuality 
politics. Do Albee’s often arresting scenes of husband and wife sexual barter 
merely assert and lament the inescapability of the heteronormative frame- 
work or do they question it and unsettle its discursive foundations? In other 
words, is the audience faced with the disillusioned account of an oppressive 
status quo or do Albee’s plays leave some room for invigorating creative rene- 
gotiations of sexual practices? 


The Heterosexual Contract 


The first striking aspect of the scenes of sexual exchange in the plays of Edward 
Albee is the fact that they always occur between a man and a woman. Indeed, 
many commentators have expressed their surprise at the omnipresence of het- 
erosexuality in the works of the playwright. One is often led to share John M. 
Clum’s perplexity when he exclaims, “Why is it that Albee, who has had serious, 
long term [homosexual] relationships, cannot imagine one in his plays?”> In 
his 201. Lambda Awards acceptance speech, Albee sparked a heated controver- 
sy when he claimed that he was not a gay writer but a writer who “happen[ed] 
to be gay”® and elucidated his choice to focus almost exclusively on straight 
couples by describing it as a way to “transcend self”? That a playwright who 
identifies as a gay man deems it necessary to represent heterosexual characters 
to achieve “transcendence” and to endow his theatre with a universal value 
reveals the pervasiveness of the all-encompassing cultural phenomenon called 
“heterosexuality,” whose influence far exceeds the boundaries of the bedroom. 

As a consequence, even a gay writer, likely to experience the oppressive na- 
ture of this heterosexual framework on a personal basis, may associate hetero- 
sexuality with a universal fact that needs to be reckoned with (even if better to 
undermine it). It goes without saying that this prominence of the heterosexual 
model does not preclude variations or the rejection of it by a few characters, 


5 John M. Clum, The Drama of Marriage: Gay Playwrights/Straight Unions from Oscar Wilde to 
the Present (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011), 184. 

6 See the NPR page devoted to the controversy: “Playwright Albee defends ‘gay writer’ remark,” 
http://www.npr.org/2011/06/06/136923478/playwright-edward-albee-defends-remarks 
(updated on April 2, 2011, last consulted on January 2, 2017). 

7 Edward Albee’s Lambda Award acceptance speech, quoted by NPR. 
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nor does it imply an endorsement of heterosexuality by playwright or charac- 
ters. Rather it is a set of unspoken normative rules that may mark every social 
being, regardless of their sexual orientation, so that the submission to hetero- 
normativity does not presuppose recognizing oneself as heterosexual. 

When reading the plays of Edward Albee, even the most recent ones, one 
may wonder at the centrality of the heterosexual married couple. In The Goat 
or, Who Is Sylvia? and Marriage Play, the plot obviously revolves around a long- 
married couple. But even in plays marked by the absence of the figure of the 
husband/father, such as Three Tall Women or Me, Myself & I, this lack is con- 
stantly underlined, and marriage remains a central topic. Me, Myself & I, for 
instance, reasserts this legitimacy of the married couple through the depreca- 
tion of the character of the Dr. Although Mother has been living with the Dr. 
for twenty-eight years, since her husband left her on her own with her twins, 
the Dr’s legitimacy is ceaselessly questioned. OTTO, one of the twins, reminds 
the Dr. that he is sleeping on his father’s side, and even Mother claims that she 
is waiting for her husband and will not acknowledge the romantic nature of 
her rapport with the Dr. She refers to it as a practitioner/patient relationship: 
“Twenty-eight years! You move in! So you're my doctor. What is this—a twenty- 
eight-year housecall?”® The fact that the Dr. remains fully clothed in bed, as if 
ready to leave at any moment, provides a visual hint at the fact that he does not 
belong in the household. Once again, the spatial dimension of the prerogatives 
accruing to marriage is highlighted: the stage can here be seen as a metonymy 
for the domestic space as a place of intimacy (the prop of the bed, a potent 
and central signifier, is a reminder of the sexual function of every marriage), 
and the Dr’s outerwear visually signals him at once as a potentially illegitimate 
outsider. Consequently, relationships that develop outside of wedlock are still 
liable to be questioned in Albee’s twenty-first-century plays. Even when the 
husband has left for decades, the extramarital relationship is oversignified: it 
never goes without saying; much to the contrary, its existence needs to be reas- 
serted in speech over and over. Similarly, the plot of The Goat or, Who Is Sylvia? 
revolves around this distinction between the legitimacy of the spouse and the 
illegitimate other embodied by the goat. 

The presence of these outsiders who creep into the legitimate bed with their 
shoes (the Dr.) or their hooves (the goat) leads the spectators to reconsider 
their preconceptions about what they assume to be the natural prerogatives, 


8 Albee, Me, Myself; & I (New York: Dramatist’s Play Service, 2011), 16. Further references to the 
play are to this edition. 

g Albee, The Goat or, Who Is Sylvia?, in The collected plays of Edward Albee: 1978-2003 (New York: 
Overlook Duckworth, 2008). All references to the play are to this edition. 
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entitlements, and rights conferred upon the spouses when they marry. By 
presenting marriage as a mutual exchange of compensations for the hurts 
and conflicts to come, Albee stresses the contractual nature of this bond. It 
seems that the heterosexual relationship, when it is given a legal form through 
marriage, consists in a kind of trade off, an exchange of mutually consented 
benefits. The exchange logic of give-and-take puts on the same level actual 
housework, sexuality and emotions, all absorbed by the capitalist logic as com- 
modities, that is to say objects that “satisf[y] human needs of whatever kind”!° 
(as defined by Karl Marx in the opening section of Capital). Sex is therefore 
one of the many commodities that are traded in the constant renegotiations of 
the terms of the heterosexual relationship and one of the prerogatives that is 
thus legally regulated by marriage. Already in the “Doctrine of Law” section of 
his Metaphysics of Morals, Immanuel Kant stressed the centrality of sexuality 
to marriage. To him, sexuality, more than procreation, is what is being regu- 
lated, inscribed within a legal context, through the institutionalized wedding: 


Sexual union in accordance with law is marriage (matrimonium), that is, 
the union of two persons of different sexes for lifelong possession of each 
other's sexual attributes. The end of begetting and bringing up children 
may be an end of nature, for which it implanted the inclinations of the 
sexes for each other; but it is not requisite for human beings who marry to 
make this their end in order for their union to be compatible with rights, 
for otherwise marriage would be dissolved when procreation ceases." 


This focus on sexuality rather than on procreation is especially relevant for 
the plays of Edward Albee, which often stage middle-aged couples whose chil- 
dren have left home. The fact that the marriage goes on after the end of the 
child-rearing period is explored in many plays. This idea that the enjoyment of 
sexual attributes is at the heart of the legal agreement between husband and 
wife is often evoked onstage, in dialogues that leave no room at all for the ve- 
neer of romance. For instance, OTTO in Me, Myself & I describes his mother’s 
marriage to his father as follows: “She’s lucky to have married way above her 
station, to a guy who must have married her for her breasts alone; (In) you 
give birth nine months to the day after the marriage vows—pretty calculated 


10 Karl Marx, Capital: a critique of political economy, trans. Ben Fowkes and David Fernbach 
3 vols. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, in association with New Left Review, 1990), 125. 

11 Immanuel Kant, The Metaphysics of Morals, ed. And trans. Mary Gregor (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 62. 
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if you ask me...”!2 This quote exemplifies the exchange logic at the core of the 
heterosexual marriage. Whereas OTTO’s mother improved her social status by 
marrying “way above her station,” her husband was able to enjoy her second- 
ary sexual characteristics (“her breasts alone”). This game of mutual “compen- 
sating factors” highlights the constant renegotiation of the contractual terms 
of the wedding and it soon becomes clear that each party has to weigh their 
gains and their losses in order to maintain the delicate balance of the marital 
relationship. 


Valuing the Invaluable: The Terms of the Sexual Exchange 


This process of weighing and evaluating one’s investment and return plays a 
key part in the conversations between the spouses. Even in his later works, 
performed at a time when onstage nudity was much more common than it was 
in the 1960s, the American playwright engages with the taboo of sexuality in a 
slant and oblique manner: although sexual acts are confined offstage, they are 
not represented conventionally. In fact, the least we can say is that they are not 
romanticized, since sexuality is depicted as something that can be appraised 
and assessed, a commodity whose value can be discussed casually rather than 
something invaluable and shrouded in mystery. The male character’s sexual 
performances as well as the female character's secondary sexual characteris- 
tics (most often their breasts) are therefore not described in qualitative terms 
but rather assessed, valued, appraised. They seem to work as a kind of currency 
used to carry outa transaction. Thus, when sexuality is mentioned, it is often as- 
sociated with quantitative terms rather than qualitative ones. In The Goat, once 
Stevie has been told that her husband is having an affair with a goat, she reflex- 
ively takes stock of her physical attributes in order to assign a value to herself: 
“But I’m a human being; I have only two breasts; I walk upright; I give milk only 
on special occasions; I use the toilet.... How can you love me when you love so 
much less (my emphasis).”!3 Here, by trying to grasp the reasons that threw her 
husband in the hay with a goat, Stevie expresses her fear of having lost her worth: 
since her husband put her on equal footing with what she considers to be an in- 
ferior creature, her sexualized body has been devalued as a currency. The witty 
allusion to the “only two” breasts, also absurdly suggests that the more breasts 


12 ~~ Albee, Me, Myself & I, 9. 
13+ Albee, The Goat, or, Who Is Sylvia?, in The collected plays of Edward Albee: 1978-2003 (New 
York: Overlook Duckworth, 2008), 575. All further references to the play are to this edition. 
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a female being has, the richer she is, and here city-dwelling Stevie probably 
fantasizes a many-breasted chimera by mistakenly assuming that a goat has 
more than two udders. The same logic is at work in the excerpt of Me, Myself 
& I quoted earlier, in which OTTO criticizes her mother for marrying a rich 
man with her breasts as only dowry. The countable and measurable female 
secondary sex characteristics therefore take on an exchange value: the devalu- 
ation of this flawed currency creates an ontological instability in Stevie, who 
sees her economic worth deflated when equated to a goat. Conversely, in the 
“Homelife” section of At Home at the Zoo, Ann muses on the idea of cutting 
off her breasts, but argues that if she did “the likelihood of having an affair ... 
would be ... well I was going to say diminished.” Both women therefore seem 
to cheekily suggest that a woman’s attractiveness and value is directly propor- 
tional to the number of breasts, a cynical equation that may be seen as a way 
to handle the anxiety pertaining to their loss of value in their husbands’ eyes. 

By exposing the ways in which sexual organs are used as tokens of person- 
al value, Albee challenges the idea that intimacy, feelings, and sexuality are 
invaluable and cannot be quantified, that they are not caught in economic 
relations and would be soiled if they were. Indirectly, the playwright toys 
with the common held belief that “economic activity—especially the use of 
money—degrades intimate relationships, while interpersonal intimacy makes 
economic activity inefficient,” to quote the words used by sociologist Viviana 
Zelizer on the first page of her work, The Purchase of Intimacy. Zelizer inscribes 
herself within a theoretical tradition of investigating why we consider our in- 
timate relationships, feelings and sexual practices to be completely incompat- 
ible with and thereby independent from economic or social dynamics. Indeed, 
the romantic ideal of a married heterosexual couple whose sexuality reflects 
a shared mutual feeling of love is a powerful normative cultural image that 
tends to obscure the ways in which our personal choices are mediated by cul- 
tural and economic forces that impact us as social beings. Under the capital- 
ist regime, the fact that these forces go unnoticed is vital for the spell of the 
heterosexual narrative to work. In her seminal work, Desire/Love, critic Lauren 
Berlant resorts to Marx’s notion of commodity fetishism to underline the mes- 
merizing quality of the love relationship under capitalism and the invisibility 
of the economic factors pertaining to it: 


14 Albee, At Home at the Zoo (New York: Dramatist’s Play Service, 2009), u. Further refer- 
ences to the play are to this edition. 

15 -Viviana A. Zelizer, The Purchase of Intimacy (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
2009), 1. 
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Marx classically notes that the magical autonomy of the commodity form 
obscures the economic, social, and ideological relations that animate it 
in the process of its production: so, too, the mass cultural discourse of 
romance obscures, the way a fetish does, the relations between the he- 
gemonic processes of collective life and what people typically imagine 
as love.l6 


The process of obscuration of the conditions of production of the commodity 
is precisely what Marx terms “commodity fetishism” in the fourth section of 
The Capital. Consequently, by putting onstage characters who set a quantita- 
tive value for each other, Albee re-establishes the severed connection between 
the capitalist framework and sexuality and lays bare the capitalist mechanisms 
at work in what we term love and desire. As Clum notes, “Albee’s primary 
subject is marriage, or rather, the meaning of the word ‘love’ as it is manifested 
in marriage.”!” By constantly glossing the meaning of the word “love,” provid- 
ing definitions of it, amending them, elaborating on them, the characters dis- 
play a critical stance towards the very signifier “love,” thereby refusing to take 
for granted the collective normative narrative usually associated with it. 
Gillian’s praise of arranged marriage in Marriage Play contributes to this de- 
construction of the trope of romance and love in marriage: “Arranged mar- 
riages are the best—never see the bride until the marriage day, family puts 
it all together, for social reasons, or business ones; you never see the bride 
until the altar, and the veil is raised; your heart stops, for there she is—hairy 
hippopotamus...”!® 

Thus, Gillian casually dismisses the love match by endorsing the arranged 
marriage, which at least seems to have a socio-economic function. The image 
of the unveiling of the bride shows that her statement can be read as a playful 
moment of revelation of some ugly truth: once again, as in The Goat, under the 
economy of marriage, women are nothing but mammals. Seconds afterwards 
into the play, the audience could even be tempted to go further and claim that 
humans are nothing but mammary since the next few cues quite oddly revert 
the conversation to breasts: 


GILLIAN: Change of life. You men have it. 
Jack (Irked): I know we do. 


16 _ Lauren Berlant, Desire/Love (Brooklyn, Ny: Punctum Books, 2012), 109. 

17 ~~ Clum, Drama of Marriage, 174. 

18 Albee, Marriage Play, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: 1978-2003 (New York: Over- 
look Duckworth, 2008), 256. Further references to the play are to this edition. 
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GILLIAN: It’s like breasts: you have those too, but you don’t think about 
them; you don't use them much. 

Jack: I think about my breasts all the time... 

GILLIAN (Chuckles): You do not! 

JAcK (High horse): They are an obsession has probably stood in the way of 
corporate advancement. I'm sure they have; you can’t spend all your time 
in the company men’s room, your shirt open, your tie around your back, 
your fingers to your nipples, deeply tranced, without it affecting your 
career—high management walking in and all.!9 


The obvious comical efficacy of Jack’s confession rests on the juxtaposition 
of two seemingly irreconcilable spheres: the public world of the office and 
the private activity of touching one’s nipples. Jack does not abide by the rules 
of the homosocial masculine microcosm of the big corporation where, as a 
breadwinner, he must yield to a set of rules regulating his dress code (Jack 
wears a tie) and behaviors (one is expected not to rub one’s nipples in the office 
washrooms). By interpreting his professional stagnation (which may remind 
the audience of George's in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?) through the prism 
of his unusual masturbatory practice, Jack both acknowledges and questions 
the disconnection between capitalism and sexuality: the amusing image of a 
nipple-rubbing corporate executive is a subversive and refreshing oddity that 
exposes the way in which capitalism mediates and represses our sexual prac- 
tices. After yet another example of mammary-centric dialog, it is hard not to 
see how Albee couples’ fixation on breasts borders on the fetish. In his pref- 
ace to Everyday Extraordinary: Encountering Fetishism with Marx, Freud and 
Lacan, Christopher M Gemerchak reminds us that according to Marx, fetish- 
ism is based on a “complicated process in which immaterial (i-e., social) value 
is crystallized into a material form which is then fetishtically seen as being the 
embodiment of that value.”2° In all the aforementioned examples, the linguis- 
tic exchange provides the signifier “breasts” (which usually relates to an eas- 
ily identifiable material reality) with a scope and significance that go beyond 
the materiality of these organs and involves the company at large (Jack’s rela- 
tionship to his nipples jeopardizes his social status). Besides, Christopher M. 
Gemerchak also draws on Lacanian theory to suggest that the “metonymical 
series of exchanges”! that goes on in the fetishizing process—for a commodity 


19 Ibid, 256-257. 

20 Christopher M. Gemerchak, Everyday Extraordinary: Encountering Fetishism with Marx, 
Freud and Lacan (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2004), 28. 

21 Ibid., 32. 
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can be exchanged innumerable times—relies on a wish to find a substitute for 
the loss of the mother’s breasts, which for Lacan symbolize “the most profound 
lost object.’22 The trance in which Jack falls when fondling his nipples prob- 
ably entails much more than skin sensitivity and may be connected to a deep- 
rooted sense of loss expressed only in language. My next section will therefore 
be devoted to the complex relationship between the physical materiality of 
sexuality and the sophisticated fetishizing discourse that the characters of 
Albee’s plays elaborate on sexuality. 


The Erotic Linguistic Exchange 


The mammary-centric dialogs that I already discussed can also be read as a 
fixation on orality. As psychoanalysts Nicolas Abraham and Maria Torok note 
in The Shell and the Kernel, the practice of language among a “community of 
empty mouths” can be associated with the infant’s desire to replace the plea- 
sure of a mouth filled with the mother’s breast by another oral activity: 


Finally, the early satisfactions of the mouth, as yet filled with the mater- 
nal object, are partially and gradually replaced by the novel satisfactions 
of a mouth now empty of that object but filled with words pertaining to 
the subject. The transition from a mouth filled with the breast to a mouth 
filled with words occurs by virtue of the intervening experience of empty 
mouths.?3 


Conversation and verbal exchange therefore provide an oral satisfaction that 
establishes a connection between the infant’s pleasure of sucking at his moth- 
er's breast and the erotic gratification an adult may derive from a woman’s 
breasts. Language verges on the erotic, and the married couples often seem 
to derive more pleasure from the evocation of sexuality than from the physi- 
cal contacts themselves. The Goat is filled with numerous occurrences of the 
signifier “Fuck!” which is alternatively used as an action verb to designate the 
sexual intercourse and as the empty interjection that we tend to mechanically 
insert between words to express a strong emotion. The constant oscillation 
between the literal “fuck” and its linguistic almost phatic usage suggests that 


22 Jacques Lacan, The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psycho-anatysis, ed. Jacques-Alain Mill- 
er, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York: Norton, 1981), 198, quoted in Germerchak, 32. 

23 Nicolas Abraham, Maria Torok, and Nicholas T. Rand, trans., The Shell and the Kernel: 
Renewals of Psychoanalysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994). 
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language is also an erotic activity. In scene 1, Martin offhandedly remarks that 
his best friend Ross “say[s] fuck a lot,’2+ whereas in scene 2, he scolds his son 
Billy for swearing, to which Billy retorts “You're fucking a fucking goat and you 
tell me not to swear.’*5 This cue redoubles the term “fucking” and exemplifies 
the gradual blurring of the linguistic distinction between the action verb and 
the intensifier, as if to “fuck” and to utter the word “fuck” were one and the 
same thing. 

As Eve Sedgwick’s definition of sexuality clarifies, “genital sensations” are 
not the only elements that define sexuality. The very materiality of the sexual 
physical contact is always clothed in discourse, just like the Dr. in Me, Myself & 
Iwho remains clothed in bed: there is not direct, immediate access to sexuality 
in the plays of Edward Albee. Thus, to many respects, the verbal exchange be- 
tween husband and wife that constitutes the matter of many Albee plays is also 
an erotic exchange. For the husbands and wives onstage, speech and sexuality 
are two very conscious activities that are often superimposed; “fuck” always 
points to both a carnal act and a verbal one. In Counting the Ways, She and He 
seem to perform some little playlets that unveil the artificiality of the choreo- 
graphed love performances in which heterosexual lovers engage. The following 
quick-paced exchange occurring in scene 4 explores how our use of language 
drapes the carnal reality of sex in a hieroglyphic network of substitute words, 
so that it is hardly decipherable for the lovers themselves: 


SHE: “Love in the afternoon”? It means sex in the afternoon, I should 
imagine. 

HE: Really? That’s what they mean? Sex in the afternoon? Love means 
sex? I mean, to them? 

SHE: Sure: love means sex, eyes are thighs, lips mean hips. 

HE: And the limpid pool of your eyes? Is that meant to be thighs? The 
limpid pool of your thighs? 

SHE (Some distaste): Don't be literal.?® 


The erotic charge of the afternoon sex is transferred from the actual intercourse 
to the mention of it, the use of the hieroglyphic code of romance erases sexual 
references to substitute them with the mention of feelings and organs that 
are less easily associated with sex. Within this little husband and wife game of 


24 Albee, The Goat, 560. 

25 — Ibid., 561. 

26 Albee, Counting the Ways, in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee: 1966-77 (New York: Over- 
look Duckworth, 2008), 526. Further references to the play are to this edition. 
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erasure and substitution (according to John M. Clum, language is the ultimate 
husband and wife game), the lack of distance of the masculine character, who 
is being “too literal” is a big turn-off, since he is not able to expose the inner 
workings of language the way his spouse wishes him to. 

If being “too literal” completely ruins the couple’s linguistic sexual game, the 
ability to move away from the literality of language and to extend the scope 
of the simile (to “unravel” the metaphor, as one would say in French) endows 
the sexual organs with a new materiality, a game She in Counting the Ways 
revels in: 


SHE: Do you suppose stuffing it in me for you fat and flabby is something 
I enjoy? Do you? Putting it in me like a wad of dough ... hoping it'll “rise” 
to the occasion? Do you think that fills me with a sense of ... what? Fills 
me with anything but itself? ... One day ... one day stuffing it in me for 
you—fat and flabby, yes, fat and flabby—it will not, in its own good time, 
“rise” to the occasion, and nevermore, as the bird said.27 


The creativity of the female character who extends the simile of the penis 
as a “wad of dough” that might one day refuse to rise once again contributes 
to presenting the sexual organ as a defunct currency in the sexual economy 
of the couple. The limp penis is associated with the kneading and baking of 
bread, a quintessentially domestic activity, usually understood as a feminine 
prerogative. Yet, the expression “wad of dough” is also a slang term used to 
refer to an amount of money, as if, just like banknotes—scraps of paper which 
derive their value solely from the symbolic function that has been allotted to 
them—the penis was only a flawed currency, meant at facilitating the husband 
and wife transaction. Paradoxically, while stating the penis’ inability to be 
“anything but itself,” the female character also presents it under a completely 
different light by extending the scope and boundaries of the simile. Through 
the use of language, a penis can indeed be much more than itself. By dealing 
with the—not necessarily pleasurable—material texture of the penis (“fat and 
flabby”) through a complex and subtle referential network culminating in the 
slant reference to Poe's “Raven,” the female character substitutes actual physi- 
cal pleasure with erudite wordplay, the one and only source of arousal for the 
middle-aged couples present onstage. 

Consequently, the physical sexual intercourse sometimes hinted at onstage 
seems to be presented as mere foreplay to the one exchange that allows for 
a genuine sense of enjoyment: the verbal exchange. Within the conversation, 
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the women, excluded from the social realm of work and money-making, are 
empowered, not primarily as participants in the intercourse (after all we have 
very little mention of how women behave during sex) but as witty commenta- 
tors and evaluators. Taking immense pleasure in assessing and appraising the 
male performance, always at the expense of men whose erections often end 
in anticlimactic de-tumescence, their sharp deprecating, potentially castrat- 
ing remarks shift the focus of the audience from the sexual performance and 
physical prowess to the verbal virtuosity. The thwarted attempt at bargaining 
fellatio for a diamond bracelet presented in Three Tall Women reveals how the 
male sexual misfires can turn out to be empowering for the female character. A, 
an old woman in her nineties fondly remembers an episode with her husband: 


I was sitting there at my dressing table (She really enjoys telling this, laughs, 
giggles, etc.) and I was ... well, I was naked; I didn’t have a stitch, except 
I had on all my jewelry. I hadn't taken off my jewelry ... And he walked, 
naked as a jaybird—he was funny when he wanted to be—we were na- 
ked a lot, early on, pretty early on. All that stopped. (Pause) ... Where 
am I? ... I have something for you, he said, I have something for you. And 
I was sitting there, and I raised my eyes and looked in the mirror and ... 
no! I can’t tell this! ... And I looked and there he was, and his ... his pee- 
pee was all hard, and ... and hanging on it was a new bracelet ... Do you 
want it? he said. Yes, yes! Oh, goodness, yes! (Mood shifts a little towards 
darkness) And he came closer, and his pee-pee touched my shoulder— 
he was short, and I was tall, or something. Do you want it? he said, and he 
poked me with it, with his pee-pee, and I turned, and he had a little pee- 
pee. Oh, Ishouldn’t say that; that’s terrible to say, but I Anow. He hada little 
... you know... and there was the bracelet on it, and he moved closer, to my 
face, and Do you want it? I thought you might like it. And I said, No! I can’t 
do that! And I couldn’t; I could never do that, and I said, No! I can’t do that! 
And he stood there for ... well, it started to go soft, and the bracelet slid off, 
and it fell into my lap. I was naked; deep into my lap. Keep it, he said, and 
he turned and walked out of my dressing room.?8 


The exchange that A evokes is clearly presented as a transaction, the image 
of the short penis, circled by the big piece of jewelry is a very graphic way of 
disclosing the stakes of the husband/wife barter: the husband’s main asset is 
clearly his wealth (the bracelet is described as “wide, so wide” while the penis 
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is “little”). Interestingly enough, A’s refusal to comply and perform the fellatio 
does not prevent her from eventually getting the bracelet. The power and clar- 
ity of her refusal deflate both the erectile penis and the sickening transactional 
logic at the heart of this traumatizing episode (A’s mood switches from laugh- 
ter and giggles to weeping). By declining to trade oral sex for jewelry, A yields 
substantial benefits from her rejection; she is rewarded for not commodifying 
sex. It would of course be quite a stretch to view this passage as moment of 
emancipation for the female character, whose acceptance of the bracelet is 
ethically questionable, yet this episode climaxes in the verbal refusal to play 
the exchange by respecting the male rules. Comparably, in Marriage Play, we 
easily assume that Jack’s inability to act (by either leaving Gillian or staying 
with her) is due to his discovery of her “Book of Days,”?° a sort of account book, 
in which Gillian keeps a record of their sexual intercourses and rates them. 
Once again, the wife’s position as the one who appraises and assesses shatters 
the male character's resolution and agency. Besides, Gillian’s creativity in her 
appraisal (her prose reminds her husband of Hemingway) introduces a new, 
audience-inclusive type of enjoyment. By tapping in the richness of the Eng- 
lish language to assess their husbands’ performances, the female characters 
gain the upper hand on their male counterpoints through the power of the 
verbal comment. 

As a conclusion, one could argue that the varied plays studied in this article 
underscore two significant features of the works of Edward Albee. First, the fe- 
male characters’ ability to defuse the sexual tension and transactional logic by 
resorting to verbal skill and flair affects the gender politics of the play. Edward 
Albee often stages women who interact within the rigid and codified structure 
of a repressive environment without questioning the set of implicit rules they 
are abiding by. As Bonnie Finkelstein remarks about Martha in Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf?: “By having no professional aspirations for herself, by never 
asking what she herself could accomplish in the world, she accepts the limit- 
ing sex role stereotypes that her culture defines for her.’3° Surprisingly for a 
twenty-first-century audience, this acceptance is not questioned in later plays. 
Stevie is still concerned with buying shad roe and dress gloves while Martin is a 
Pritzker Prize awardee. Yet, within the domestic setting of the plays, when the 
subject matter is intimate relationships, Albee’s women express their potency 
through language. The domestic sphere, supposedly unaffected by the poten- 
tially violent mechanisms of capitalism, becomes the realm where women can 
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reclaim, through wit and repartee, an active participation in a competitive en- 
vironment. If it might be far-fetched to view this unquestioned disengagement 
from the grim reality of late capitalism as a political statement, one may still 
surmise that Albee’s focus on the domestic sphere betrays the playwright’s be- 
lief in the primacy of the intimate linguistic exchange that he considers to be 
a defining feature of our existence and a key moment in identity-formation. In 
fact, the financially dependent and largely sexually passive female characters 
confront the verbal exchange head-on and never shy away from the raunchy 
comment. With utmost creativity and erudition, their being-in-charge of the 
assessment of the sexual performance puts them in a position of authority. 
By being the ones who call out the men’s bluff and declare their transactional 
sexual model nonoperational, they deconstruct the capitalist framework of 
the play, displace the theatrical stakes, and the lexical field becomes a battle- 
field in its own right. Secondly, the playwright’s tendency to toy with his audi- 
ence’s frustration is displayed for our greatest enjoyment. When the hot topic 
of sex is tackled, the play’s dramaturgy is often de-tumescent: the tension—be 
it sexual, conflictual or both—builds up until the moment of climax, orgasm, 
“petite mort” is denied: Jack does not actually leave Gillian, Nick happens to 
be a flop, and the “penguin” loses his erection. If we consider the traditional 
Aristotelian model of tragedy to be centered around the notion of climax— 
a theatrical orgasm of sorts—Edward Albee’s deeply a-dramatic plays teach 
the audience to give up on the concept of “action” that etymologically gave its 
name to the dramatic genre. Instead, we are invited to find theatrical delight in 
verbal thrusts, linguistic titillations and to revel in an oratorical brilliance that 
will send shivers of pleasure down our spines. 


CHAPTER 10 


Malcolm, Sexual Politics, Edward Albee’s 
Adaptations 


Donald E. Pease 


Abstract 


In Malcolm, Sexual Politics, Edward Albee’s Adaptations, I situate Edward Albee’s Mal- 
colm within the context of the criticism that the novelist Philip Roth and the theatre 
critics Stanley Kaufmann and Robert Brustein mounted against Edward Albee’s the- 
atrical representations of homosexuality and masculinity. I argue that the characters 
and behaviors depicted in Malcolm are intended in part to undermine the categories 
of sexuality and sexual identity that Brustein and Kaufmann have projected onto 
the play. I also show how Albee’s adaptation of Purdy’s Malcolm to this subversive pur- 
pose effaced a crucial aspect of Purdy’s vision. 


In his by now notorious outing of Edward Albee presented as a review of Tiny 
Alice titled “The Play That Dare Not Speak Its Name” and published in the Feb- 
ruary 25, 1965 The New York Review of Books, the novelist Philip Roth denounced 
the play’s central character, dialogues, and symbolic action as “unfailingly in- 
appropriate” and offered the following rationale for what he considered the 
play’s spectacular failure: “The disaster of the play, however—its tediousness, 
its pretentiousness, its galling sophistication, its gratuitous and easy symboliz- 
ing, its ghastly pansy rhetoric and repartee—all of this can be traced to his own 
unwillingness or inability to put its real subject at the center of the action.”! 
Although the New York Review of Books advertised Roth's piece as a “review,” 
there was no mention in it of the actors, scene design, director, or the Broad- 
way production of Tiny Alice. Instead of following the rules of the review genre, 
Roth added a mise en scéne? to Albee’s script that performed the dual function 
of revealing the concealed object of the homosexual playwright’s desire and 


1 Philip Roth, “The Play That Dare Not Speak Its Name,” The New York Review of Books 4, no. 2 
(February 25, 1965). 
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of structuring the figurative setting through which it became desirable: “Tiny 
Alice is a homosexual day-dream in which the celibate male is tempted and 
seduced by the overpowering female, only to be betrayed by the male lover 
and murdered by the cruel law, or in this instance, cruel lawyer.... The move- 
ment of the play is not towards a confrontation of ideas; it is finally concerned 
with evoking a single emotion—pity for poor Julian.’? Roth specifies the ac- 
tual cause for his pity as the public spectacle of a homosexual playwright who 
feels compelled to conceal his homosexual protagonist’s genuine love object— 
“in the end the playwright likens him to Jesus Christ” —masquerading as Miss 
Alice. At the conclusion to this “review,” Roth asks indignantly, “How long be- 
fore a play is produced on Broadway in which the homosexual hero is present- 
ed as a homosexual, and not disguised as an angst-ridden priest, or an angry 
Negro, or an aging actress; or worst of all, Everyman?”* Roth’s question and 
the mise en scéne that gave rise to it inspired New York theater critics of the 
mid ‘6os to add new dramatis personae and symbolic actions to Roth’s critical 
scenario. 

The day after it opened on January 12, 1966, Stanley Kauffmann, then daily 
drama critic for The New York Times, published a review of Albee’s next play, an 
adaptation of James Purdy’s novel Malcolm, which concluded with a variation 
of the complaint Roth lodged against Tiny Alice: “And the only theme that re- 
ally comes through clearly—as it also did in Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? and 
Tiny Alice is of woman as destroyer.”> The play closed on January 18, after seven 
performances. Robert Brustein published a review of Malcolm titled “Edward 
Albee’s Allegory of Innocence’ in The New Republic on January 29, 1966 (eleven 
days after the play closed) that echoed Roth’s and Kaufmann’s criticisms: “As 
Albee gets closer and closer to his true subjects—the malevolence of women, 
the psychological impact of Mom, the evolution of the invert—he tends to get 
more abstract and incoherent until he is finally reduced, as here, to a nervous 
and broken string.”® 

Brustein’s notice appeared two days after Stanley Kauffmann published an 
essay about homosexual theatrical productions in the Sunday Times under the 
headline “Homosexual Drama and Its Disguises,’ which purported to be about 
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to three of “the most successful playwrights of the last twenty years.”” Kauff- 
mann did not name the playwrights because he assumed that readers would 
know he was referring to Tennessee Williams, Edward Albee, and William Inge 
as the “self-hating homosexual dramatists” whose desire to conceal their ho- 
mosexuality led them to invent a two-sex version of the one-sex experience: 
“The marital quarrels are usually homosexual quarrels with one of the pair in 
costumes (the female character is a man in drag) and incontrovertible female 
characters are drawn less in truth than in envy or fear.”® 

Kauffmann’s essay usefully distilled the miscellany of charges Roth and 
Brustein as well as Kaufmann himself had earlier leveled against Albee into the 
three core themes of an epistemology of the gay closet: that gay playwrights are 
unable to express gay themes directly; that, as a consequence, they craft fake 
heterosexual situations in their drama, and that these misrepresentations in- 
variably result in a “badly distorted picture of American women, marriage, and 
society in general.”® Speaking as a representative of the norms regulating mar- 
riage and legal sexual behavior, Kaufmann cast the “homosexual” as a person 
whose assumed deviance from the normal became the basis for homosexual 
playwrights’ envy as the motive and vindictiveness as the structure of feeling 
for plays that threaten “the basic concept of drama itself” and that act as “an 
instrument of revenge on the main body of society.”!° This anti-homosexual 
outburst in the theatre in fact played a minor role in a more pervasive mas- 
culinity crisis precipitated by the confluence of feminist, anti-war, civil rights 
and other cultural formations organizing what would soon be known as the 
counterculture. Roth’s, Kaufmann’s and Brustein’s belief that they possessed 
the truth of homosexual dramatic productions drew on two socially norma- 
tive presuppositions: that women and sexuality exist mainly for the purpose 
of biological reproduction and that heterosexuality and the reproduction of 
the family constitute biological imperatives as well as social norms. The ab- 
sent cause of Roth, Kauffmann, Brustein’s mise en scéne situates homosexuals 
as placeholders for sexual behaviors and object choices that violate the im- 
perative to reproduce the social order. The precise reference point for their 
anti-homosexual hostility was not religion or country but the “family” in par- 
ticular, the roles that men and women were expected to embody in the fam- 
ily. Family and compulsory heterosexuality co-founded the hetero-normative 
society. Although the 1969 Stonewall Revolution would reduce its shelf-life to 
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two years, the structuring influence of Kaufmann’s discourse provided New 
York drama critics with the norms, criteria, and the master binary they utilized 
to protect the pillars of the American social order—family, marriage, hetero- 
sexuality—against queer misrepresentations.!! 

As we have seen, the scenario grounding the theatre critics’ discourse 
parsed homosexuals as placeholders for sexual behaviors and object choices 
that violated the imperative to reproduce the social order. This mise en scéne 
represented the gay man as needing to re-purpose the heterosexual master sig- 
nifier to hide the true object of desire. By projecting patterns of heterosexual 
gender roles onto any and all homosexual relationships, this mise en scéne 
restructured homosexual persons, behaviors, and relationships in normative 
heterosexual terms. Moreover it recast homosexual persons as “female,” sub- 
missive, and inferior regardless of their participation in active or passive sexual 
behavior with their homosexual partners. As John Clum has observed, this he- 
gemonizing mise en scéne thereby sequestered the gay playwrights’ criticisms 
of marriage, women, and heterosexual men from the normative heterosexual 
order that New York theatre critics felt the need to safeguard.'” 

Roth’s representation of Julian, the homosexual protagonist of Tiny Alice as 
a masochist who dies at the hands of the law that has cut him off from the cas- 
trating woman, de-sexualizes and renders invisible the homoerotic relation- 
ships of actually existing homosexuals. When New York drama critics adapted 
Roth’s benchmark text to the work of explaining the “homosexual” plays they 
reviewed, they used its mise en scéne to recast the women imagined by gay 
playwrights either as men in drag or as heterosexual women these playwrights 
at once feared yet wanted to become. The critics thereby foreclosed any recog- 
nition of what rendered a homosexual playwright’s imagination anomalous to 
heterosexist norms. 

Kauffmann’s account of a homosexual playwright’s compulsory self- 
censorship— “If he is to write of his experience, he must invent a two-sex ver- 
sion of the one-sex experience that he really knows” —completely erases the 
fact that the object cause of homosexual desire is not a woman disguised as a 
man, but another man. The fact that Kauffmann’s scenario utterly obliterates 
homosexual object choice calls attention to the work masquerade performs in 
“Homosexual Drama and Its Disguises.” He describes his essay as an objective 
description of the stratagems of concealment that homosexual playwrights 
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feel compelled to use. However, Kauffmann’s descriptions have in fact per- 
formed the prescriptive work of putting homosexual playwrights on notice that 
they cannot reveal their true love objects to the heteronormative gaze without 
provoking homophobia. But don’t the attitudes Kauffmann has ascribed to 
homosexual playwrights—envy, fear, self-hatred, vindictiveness—exemplify 
the homophobia already at work in the heteronormative gaze of one of New 
York’s best theatre critics? Hasn't Kauffmann returned to Roth’s benchmark 
mise en scéne to declare that homosexual playwrights must disguise their true 
homoerotic desires in heterosexual garb before their plays can be recognized 
as genuine American drama? 

This mise en scéne as well as the psychic economy it regulated was it- 
self brought into existence by the pervasive heterosexual fantasy of a social 
figure—the homosexual menace—whose exclusion constituted the founding 
of the heterosexual order of things. Fantasized as involved in sundry deplorable 
activities—predatory recruitment of young boys, exploitative appropriation 
of men’s bodies for sexual purposes, serial sexual encounters with different 
tricks or numbers—responsible for the reproduction of homosexual culture, 
the homosexual menace figured as the dangerous supplement to the mise en 
scéne that policed the boundary separating homosexual from heterosexual ob- 
ject choices and behaviors. The homosexual menace’s powers of seduction and 
predation were so vividly imagined and wildly exaggerated that Michael Paul 
Rogin detected in the social fantasies through which this threat was transmit- 
ted a reflexive caricature of straight men’s buried anxieties and obsessions. In 
Rogin’s estimation, the figure of the homosexual menace performed the work 
of the ego ideal within the heterosexual male psyche in that this figure en- 
joined heterosexual men to fantasize the transgressive homosexual practices 
upon whose absolute prohibition straight culture was founded. 

It is Albee’s refusal to construct his characters’ identities in Roth’s or Kauff- 
mann’s or Brustein’s terms or to represent his characters in accord with the 
cultural logics embedded in this mise en scéne that interests me here. By stag- 
ing a symbolic order decisively different from the one reproduced out of the 
exclusion of the homosexual menace, Malcolm in particular posed a threat to 
New York drama reviewers’ capacity to produce heteronormative distinctions. 
As the fierce criticisms Brustein and Kauffmann directed at Malcolm suggest, 
Albee’s play drew upon figurations of the homosexual menace that incited 
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homosexual panic within these self-described guardians of a social order 
based on the dominance of heterosexual norms. 

The men who take the stage in Malcolm are not answerable to the defini- 
tions of maleness and homosexuality as these definitions get articulated in the 
heterosexist discourse of Roth, Kauffmann, and Brustein. Indeed, the charac- 
ters and behaviors depicted in Malcolm pose a dangerous supplement to the 
categories of sexuality and sexual identity that Brustein and Kauffmann have 
projected onto the play. I intend the remarks that follow as an account of how 
Edward Albee’s adaptation of James Purdy’s Malcolm might, in part, be con- 
sidered a solicitation of as well as a response to his critics. I also hope to show 
how Albee’s adaptation of Purdy’s Malcolm to this subversive purpose effaced 
a crucial element of Purdy’s vision. 

Malcolm created a reverse discourse in which homosexuality began to speak 
on its own behalf. Albee’s re-significations of homosexual desires and practices 
dislodged the authority of the mise en scéne Roth had invented to disqualify 
them and thereby challenged the power structures that rendered homoerotic 
object choices invisible. For starters, Albee’s theatrical production of Mal- 
colm exhibited the kind of homosexual drama (in which the homosexual is 
disguised “as an angst-ridden priest, or an angry Negro, or an aging actress; 
or worst of all, Everyman’)"* that Roth said was no longer wanted. Although 
it includes at least one “angst-ridden priest” (Mr. Cox), and an aging actress 
(Madame Girard), as well as an angry Negro (Gus), not to mention a ver- 
sion of Everyman (Malcolm), the play does not suppress or disguise their 
homosexuality. 

Roth, Kauffmann, and Brustein constructed their mise en scéne to ward off 
the threat homosexuality posed to the reproduction of the heteronormative 
order so as to require homosexual playwrights to reproduce the closet epis- 
temologies depicted in that scenario. Had Albee agreed to do so, however, he 
would have adopted an epistemology that normalized heterosexuality. Albee 
knew what the reviewers thought they knew about homosexual playwrights. 
Yet the characters and actions Albee created in Malcolm do not conform to the 
themes and characters in the mise en scéne (a queer version of heterosexual 
marriage) that the reviewers have installed. To expose the differences, Albee 
added a scenario of his own in which Melba, the heterosexual woman who de- 
stroys Malcolm, displays all the traits of the “homosexual menace” the review- 
ers have fantasized to ward off what they found most terrifying in the violent 
norms regulating the reproduction of the heterosexual order. 
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From the opening scene, the prohibitions against homosexuality are sus- 
pended in a world in which actions and characters seem permeated by a gay 
ethos. As the curtain rises, we see Malcolm, who has been abandoned by his 
father, sitting on a golden bench in front of a hotel where he patiently awaits 
his father’s return. Enacted as a pick-up scene in which the “famous pederast”!® 
Mr. Cox displays no reservations about asking whether the fifteen-year-old 
Malcolm has reached puberty: 


Cox (Regarding Malcolm closely): You look really quite young. Well are 
you ... have you ... do you, uh, have ... hair? 

MALCOLM: Sir? 

Cox (Embarrassed): Hair, Do you have hair, uh, under your arms, and, 
uh... 

MALCOLM (A winning smile; laughs): Oh. Yes. Recently.!® 


After Malcolm informs him that “if someone would tell me what to do, I would 
do it,”!” Mr. Cox, eager to takes on the role of the boy’s “gay daddy,” gives Mal- 
colm the addresses of a series of persons he thinks will integrate the boy within 
their social circle. Malcolm visits in turn a couple separated by more than a 
century and a half in age (Laureen Raphaelson is a young former prostitute; 
Kermit Rapahaelson is an ancient who claims to be 192 years old); a middle- 
aged couple (the “magnate” Girard Girard is fabulously rich; his wife Madame 
Girard, who is in the process of divorcing him, is worshipped by four young 
men in white suits); a young Bohemian couple (Eloisa Brace who wants to 
paint Malcolm’s portrait and Jerome Brace who wants to fuck him); and a blond 
pop singer (Melba), who takes the fifteen-year-old boy as her latest husband 
and kills him with alcohol and sexual hyperaesthesia. Submissive and femi- 
nized, Malcolm is propositioned, used, sold—he becomes a friend to Kermit, 
a potential son for Girard, a sexual partner with Jerome, a model for Eloisa— 
“like a white slave or something.” 

Playwrights conventionally invite viewers to think of a character as a coher- 
ent self, capable of development and self-discovery. When a man recognizes 
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another man’s desire, he is supposed to learn something about his identity— 
by discovering to what sort of group he belongs. After Mr. Cox, who shares the 
New York reviewers’ aggressive dependence on essentializing assumptions— 
refers Malcolm to what he considers a compatible group formation, however, 
Malcolm neither feels part of by nor wants to belong to any of these “circles.” 

Presented to the audience as “the boy on the bench,’2° Malcolm, who 
“seemed to belong nowhere and to nobody,”! is essentially a cipher, an un- 
formed personality lacking a discernible past. 8. It is because Malcolm lacks 
an identity that Mr. Cox can make him do what he wants. Rather than taking 
up a position within an expressivist paradigm that would motivate his search 
for an identity or community Malcolm seems composed out of an irreducible 
non-relationality with no idea what to do with the social persons to whom 
Mr. Cox introduces him. Albee represents Malcolm as a subjectivity at degree 
zero—the subject before its interpellation into a socially mandated subject 
position.2? 

Rather than undergoing a successful “beginning,” Malcolm goes through 
a series of failed interpellations within a social order whose characters and 
situations seem at times so thoroughly theatricalized as to resist the most ru- 
dimentary social relationships and forms of communication.23 Malcolm's in- 
ability to become accommodated to any social arrangement estranges viewers’ 
familiar social expectations. 

Malcolm is structured in an intense awareness of all that is disturbingly 
wrong about the family. Malcolm includes an unparented child, unchilded par- 
ents, an abandoning father, and a possessive mother. This quasi-mythical fable 
rehearses the sad yet comic fate of a foundling who spends his frustratingly 
brief career in a sequence of visits to grotesque households in quest of meta- 
phorical family relationships that might provide the security of familial feel- 
ing. Malcolm’s lack of an actual family arouses the desires of the sequence of 
would-be surrogate parents and guardians through whom Albee interrogates 
the adoptive inclination with uncanny skill. 

In a weird variation of the Oedipal family, Girard Girard engages in rivalry 
with his about-to-be-divorced wife, Madame Girard, over Malcolm’s desire for 
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a parent. Like the son George and Martha imagine in Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?, Malcolm figures as the child Madame and Girard Girard need to com- 
pete over to renew and eroticize their marital bond and validate the nuclear 
family. In the Oedipal triangle he configures with the Girards, Malcolm figures 
as the decisive figure: he agrees to enter into a relation to his “mother” that 
excludes Girard Girard after he permits Girard Girard to treat him like his son. 


GIRARD GIRARD (So gentle): That is all we ask. Come spend the summer 
with us. Be our son. 

MALCOLM: Be like your son, sir? 

GIRARD GIRARD (As he prepares to leave the set; wistfully): Between simi- 
le and metaphor lies all the sadness in the world, Malcolm. 

MALCOLM: (As Girard Girard turns, starts to leave) It does, sir.2+ 


Yet, as soon as Malcolm agrees to be like Girard Girard’s son, the tycoon makes 
the “son” feel metaphorical by leaving Malcolm, as had his literal father. Mal- 
colm clearly does desire reunion with his father. However it becomes clear that 
Girard Girard does not in fact wish to serve as a substitute father. What he does 
want is for Malcolm to desire him as a surrogate so that he can do what Mal- 
colm’s father did and abandon his “son.” 

The journey Mr. Cox sends Malcolm on might initially seem a random series 
of contacts with people of Mr. Cox’s acquaintance, but it soon becomes ap- 
parent that Mr. Cox is methodically subjecting Malcolm to the predations of 
the world beyond his hotel bench. Playing on the juridical associations of the 
bench, Purdy implies that Malcolm sits in judgment of this entire social circle 
compelled, through its failure to satisfy the boy’s desire for a surrogate family, 
to recognize its lack of desirability.?® 

In the mise en scéne the New York theater critics fantasized to criticize Al- 
bee’s adaptation of Purdy’s Malcolm, they accused him of either mystifying 
his “true subjects—the malevolence of women, the psychological impact of 
Mom, the evolution of the invert,” as Brustein asserts, or of reinstating the 
homosexual’s archetypal image of the heterosexual “woman as destroyer” as 
Kauffmann argues. However, as I hope this perforce brief account of the play 
demonstrates, Malcolm could not be more forthright in its representations of 
the malevolence of Melba, Laureen Raphaelson, Madame Girard, and, at times, 
Eloisa Brace; the interpretive frame of possessive and dispossesssive Mom 


24 Albee, Malcolm, 582. 
25 See Donald Pease, “False Starts and Wounded Allegories in the Abandoned House of Fic- 
tion of James Purdy,’ Twentieth Century Literature 28, no. 3 (Autumn, 1982), 335-349. 
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offers the only lens with which to make sense of Madame Girard; and while I 
am not certain I know what Brustein means by the evolution of the invert, the 
narrative of the ex-convict Jerome Brace comes to mind as a possible referent. 

I am likewise uncertain as to why Kauffmann restricted the malevolence 
directed against Malcolm to the figure of the “woman as destroyer” rather than 
to the predatory social order as a whole. When he depicts Melba as an incarna- 
tion of the gay archetype of the “heterosexual” woman as destroyer, Kauffmann 
ignores the fact that Albee constructed Melba’s character out of the signify- 
ing traits—predatory recruitment of young boys, exploitative appropriation 
of men’s bodies for sexual purposes, serial sexual encounters with different 
tricks or numbers—of the figure of the “homosexual menace” heterosexuals 
fantasized to police the border excluding homosexuals from straight society. 
Rather than construing Malcolm’s marriage partner as either a feminized male 
in drag or an image of the heterosexual woman that gay men putatively feared 
or envied, Albee represents Malcolm’s aggressively heterosexual marriage part- 
ner as indistinguishable from the homosexual menace that heterosexual men 
fantasized. 

Albee’s adaptation of James Purdy’s Malcolm would appear to have theat- 
ricalized the version of the “truth” of the homosexual that Roth and company 
fantasized. But he has done so to show how these openly gay characters and 
explicitly homoerotic themes spectacularly fail to accomplish the prescrip- 
tive (the obligation to assume a heterosexual disguise for gay culture) that 
Roth and company assigned them. Albee’s resignification of his critics’ mise 
en scéne is subversive to the extent that it reflects on the imitative structure 
by which the heteronormative order is itself produced. It also thereby dis- 
putes heterosexuality’s claim to naturalness. But, as Leo Bersani has observed, 
without an alternative to the already existing system of norms, such a campy 
de-naturalization of gender can become the vehicle for the reconsolidation 
of hegemonic norms.”° If heteronormative modes of cultural production are 
responsible for the production and marginalization of homosexuals, why 
should homosexual playwrights re-signify such norms rather than thoroughly 
displace them? 

At the outset of this discussion of Albee’s adaptation of Purdy’s novel Mal- 
colm, I proposed that the play could be viewed as in part Albee’s response to 
New York drama critics who were intent on subjecting his play to the regu- 
latory constraints of their heterosexualizing mise en scéne. I hope that this 
perforce brief account of the play has explained how Albee has undermined 
the critics’ aims by adding a catachrestic figure—the “heterosexual woman as 


26 Leo Bersani, Homos (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1995). 
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homosexual menace” —to this mise en scéne that integrated it within an ines- 
capably gay terrain. 

I also suggested that Albee’s usage of this figure to subvert his critics’ repre- 
sentations effaced what rendered Purdy’s novel a radically different venture. 
Since the description of what renders the novel different from Albee’s play 
would require another essay, by way of a conclusion I will confine myself to 
a brief account of what made the playwright’s representations of Malcolm's 
sexuality significantly different from Purdy’s. 

Albee published an account of his adaptation of James Purdy’s novel in a 
New York Times article that he published on January 9, 1966, three days before 
Malcolm’s Broadway debut. After explaining that he felt enjoined to assume 
dual responsibilities “to the work adapted, and to the stage as an art form,’2” 
Albee said his adaptation of Carson McCullers’ The Ballad of the Sad Cafe dif- 
fered from his staging of James Purdy’s Malcolm in that McCullers’ “book is 
without dialogue.” However, Albee did not mention that in re-staging of 
scenes within Purdy’s narrative, he sometimes left out significant dialogue. 
This shortcoming was glaringly evident in Albee’s decision to curtail the dia- 
logue between Malcolm and Melba that took place after Malcolm's failed “re- 
union” with a man he mistook for his father in the bathroom of the nightclub 
to which Melba had put Malcolm on display as her latest sexual trophy. 

In both versions of the failed recognition scene, Malcolm physically grap- 
ples with the man he mistakes for his father, and in both versions he asks the 
stranger why he “pretends” not to recognize him: “Is it ... is it because I married 
Melba, or because I left the bench, or because I...”29 However, in Purdy’s ver- 
sion, the “father” orders a policeman to “Arrest that pederast!’”?° The police- 
man, upon seeing that Malcolm was “too young to be anything,” releases the 
boy with the warning, “If I were you, Malcolm, I believe I would look up that 
word the man you called your ‘father’ used about you in the lavatory.”3! 

Albee excised the scene with the policeman; he also left out of his adapta- 
tion the ensuing conversation between Melba and Malcolm over the bathroom 
scene’s significance. When Malcolm returns to their table, Melba reassures 
Malcolm that the “old pot” he thought was his father had been in the club for 
years. 


27 Edward Albee, “Who Is James Purdy? Edward Albee Tells,’ New York Times, January 9, 
1966. 

28 Ibid. 

29 ~~ Albee, Malcolm, 629. 

30 James Purdy, Malcolm (New York: Avon, 1959), 148. Further references are to this edition. 

31 Ibid., 148-149. 
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“He’s nobody’s father. And what’s this idee unfix about your father. Who 
wants a father? It’s been old hat for years.’ 

“With my fame and money,’ Melba told him, “and your special gift, blow 
your father,” and she motioned for him to sip her drink. 

“Blow my father!” Malcolm echoed, and then hearing his own voice, his 
jaw dropped loosely. 

“Say, kiddy, are you all right?” Melba said, somewhat concerned. 

“Blow my father!” Malcolm said. 

“Don’t say that again,” Melba adjured him and her mouth set.3? 


Melba initially intended the imperative “Blow your father!” as a dismissive vari- 
ation on the theme that sons in search of fathers has been “old hat for years.” 
But after Malcolm, in his repetition of his wife’s command, substitutes “my 
father” for Melba’s “your father,” he changes her intended meaning to signify a 
specific sexual practice. The representation of paternal fellatio that Melba has 
introduced into their conversation has added a lurid illustration to the mean- 
ing of the word “pederasty” that the police officer told Malcolm to look up; 
“Blow your father!” has also afforded her young “husband” what Melba fears 
might become psychic motivation for the renewal of his father quest that 
Melba had earlier consigned to the waste bin of history. But Malcolm does 
not resolve either to act upon the injunction he has just repeated or to protest 
her demand that he “never say that again.” Malcolm does not act upon either 
course of action for the same reason that he never feels as if he can take up a 
subject position within any of the social groups to which Mr. Cox has intro- 
duced him. Malcolm does not have a subjective identity that would enable him 
to link a subjectively identifiable motive with a self-identical agent. 

Although he is officially married to Melba, Malcolm does not identify with 
the subject position “husband.” Purdy makes it clear that rather than involving 
Malcolm’s identity, the term “husband” has reference solely to the energetic 
sexual activities that define Melba’s interactions with him. From the moment 
she encounters Malcolm, Melba is intent on using alcohol and aphrodisiacs to 
disarticulate the boy’s apparently prodigious capacity for non-stop sexual ac- 
tivities from any subjective identity that might interfere with it. Since Malcolm 
does not subjectivize their sexual activities, his relationship with Melba might 
be described as a sexuality without a subjective identity. 

Unlike Albee, Purdy does not re-position a heterosexual culture’s dominant 
terms within a homosexual frame so as to subvert or rework them. Purdy in- 
vented Malcolm, the character as well as the narrative, to explore the potential 


32 ~— Ibid. 150. 
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for erasing cultural relationality itself. Always already radically outside the 
realm of recognizable social relations, Malcolm renders visible the non- 
relationality inherent to the transactions taking place within these social 
spaces. Since none of these pre-existing communities is able to function as a 
means of accommodating or including Malcolm (or Purdy’s creative vision), 
Purdy turns away from the theater of transgressive possibility altogether. Rather 
than re-signifying the norms of society voided of the conditions of human re- 
lationality, Purdy’s Malcolm invites us to re-imagine what might be considered 
valuably human in the very notion of human community. 


CHAPTER 11 


“A wet run, so to speak”: Sex and Sexuality in 
Edward Albee’s Lolita 


Paul Benedict Grant 


Abstract 


On 19 March 1981, Albee’s adaptation of Vladimir Nabokov’s infamous novel about 
pedophilia, Lolita, opened on Broadway at the Brooks Atkinson Theatre; twelve days 
later it closed, condemned by critics as an unmitigated disaster. My essay suggests the 
reasons for the failure of Albee’s adaptation by means of a close reading of the play 
alongside its source material. In the course of doing so, I address a number of ques- 
tions: Why was Albee attracted to Nabokov’s taboo-breaking novel, and what did he 
think his theatrical adaptation could bring to the source material? What changes did 
he make to that material, and why? Most contentiously: is Albee fair in blaming the 
failure of his adaptation on the others involved? Central to these questions, and to 
what I perceive to be the failure of the play, is Albee’s troubling treatment of sex and 
sexuality in his adaptation. 


On 19 March 1981, Edward Albee’s adaptation of Vladimir Nabokov's novel 
Lolita opened on Broadway at the Brooks Atkinson Theatre; nine days later 
it closed, condemned by critics as a disaster, a prurient production directed 
“with a slam-bang crudeness that one associates with long-running London 
sex-farces.”! Albee repeatedly denounced the play, placing the responsibil- 
ity on producer Jerry Sherlock, director Frank Dunlop, and male lead Donald 
Sutherland. In the introduction to his Selected Plays in 1987, for example, he 
blamed the play’s failure on “directorial vulgarity” and the “salacious short- 
changing of the production,’ which led to “a disgusting misrepresentation of 


1 Frank Rich, “Stage: Albee’s Adaptation of Lolita Opens,’ review of Lolita, by Edward Albee, 
directed by Frank Dunlop, Brooks Atkinson Theater, New York, New York Times, March 20, 
1981, http://www.newyorktimes.com/1981/03/20/theater/stage-albee-s-adaptation-of-lolita 
-opens.html. Accessed August 27, 2016. 
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a faithful adaptation of a book I cherish.”? In an interview with Stephen Bot- 
toms conducted in 2003, Albee repeated these accusations and added another 
ingredient to the mix. On discovering that Bottoms had read the Dramatists 
Play Service's version of Lolita, Albee responded: 


OK, that’s basically the version of the atrocity that was produced on 
Broadway. I wrote a two-evening version, which has never been done, 
which is the proper version. I admire that book so much, I admire Nabo- 
kov so much, and I was shocked by what happened to my play. I'll get sued 
if I get into it, but it was a combination of a producer that I thought was 
criminal, a director who was scared to death of the star, and an actor who 
to my mind thought he was a much better actor than he was—kept mak- 
ing cuts and changes without my permission. It was an awful experience. 
I don't know why I didn’t just close the whole thing down. Maybe I didn’t 
want to throw everybody out of a job.... Lolita was a disaster, but eventu- 
ally it will probably be done in my two-evening version, and I think it will 
be all right [sic] then—if we ever get it on stage.3 


2 Edward Albee, introduction to Selected Plays of Edward Albee (New York: Nelson Doubleday, 
1987), viii-ix. 

3 Albee, “Borrowed Time: An Interview with Edward Albee,’ interview conducted by Stephen 
Bottoms, in The Cambridge Companion to Edward Albee, ed. Bottoms (Cambridge, UK: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2005), 236-237. Given the intrusions that Albee felt were responsible 
for his play’s failure, he would no doubt concur with Nabokov’s sentiments on the art of ad- 
aptation and collaboration. At the behest of film director Stanley Kubrick, Nabokov adapted 
Lolita for the screen, and in his introduction to his published screenplay he is clear about his 
preferred role in the process: “By nature I am no dramatist; I am not even a hack scenarist; 
but if I had given as much of myself to the stage or the screen as I have given to the kind of 
writing which serves as a triumphant life sentence between the covers of a book, I would 
have advocated and applied a system of total tyranny, directing the play or the picture my- 
self, choosing settings and costumes, terrorizing the actors ... pervading the entire show with 
the will and art of one individual, for there is nothing in the world that I loathe more than 
group activity.... All I could do in the present case was to grant words primacy over action, 
thus limiting as much as possible the intrusion of management and cast.’ (Nabokov, Lolita: 
A Screenplay [New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974], ix-x.) Kubrick used little of Nabokov’s screen- 
play for the finished film of Lolita. “The modifications, the garbling of my best little finds, 
the omission of entire scenes, the addition of new ones, and all sorts of other changes may 
not have been sufficient to erase my name from the credit titles, but they certainly made the 
picture ... unfaithful to the original script,’ Nabokov stated (Ibid., xii-xiii). Despite this, he 
did not hold a “grudge” against Kubrick and understood the practicalities involved: “When 
adapting Lolita to the speaking screen he saw my novel in one way, I saw it in another—that’s 
all, nor can one deny that infinite fidelity may be an author's ideal but can prove a producer's 
ruin” (Ibid., xiii). 
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Albee had another opportunity to address the issue when Volume 3 of his col- 
lected plays was published by Overlook Duckworth in 2005. Admitting that the 
adaptation was one of his “most spectacular commercial disasters,” he again 
blamed its failure on the production: 


Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita is a book I have admired greatly for a long 
time, and when I adapted it to the stage I was determined to render its 
excellencies—its dark humors, its heartbreaking pathos—intact to the 
stage. I think I succeeded fairly well, though no one who saw the execra- 
ble production the play received on Broadway could penetrate through it 
to the homage I was paying Nabokov.* 


nm & 


Albee’s mention of a “proper,” “two-evening version” of the play is intriguing. 
To date, there has been relatively little criticism of his adaptation of Lolita, 
and none of these critics draw on a two-evening version: when analyzing and 
quoting from Albee’s play, they use the widely available, two-Act version pub- 
lished by the Dramatists Play Service. There is, in fact, some confusion over 
the whereabouts of a two-evening version. On its website, The Edward Albee 


Society states: 


Two published versions of Lolita are in circulation. The first was published 
by Dramatists Play Service in 1998, and contains the finalized Broadway 
script. Though he is credited in this release, these are not Albee’s words. 
The second was published by Overlook Duckworth in 2005 as part of the 
third volume in The Collected Plays of Edward Albee series. Unlike the ear- 
lier release, this second publication does use Albee’s original script.® 


This information (since amended by the Edward Albee Society in response 
to my findings) is incorrect: the version of the play that appears in Overlook 
Duckworth’s Collected Plays is exactly the same version that appears in the 
Dramatists Play Service's publication, and the alleged two-evening version of 
the play is not in circulation. In January 2014, I contacted Albee through his 
agent to request an interview on his Lolita, but he declined to be interviewed 
or to answer any questions on his adaptation. In 2016, while composing this 
essay, I contacted a prominent Albee scholar, who in turn contacted one of 


4 Albee, introduction to The Collected Plays of Edward Albee Volume 3: 1978-2003 (New York: 
Overlook Duckworth, 2005), 7. Further references to Albee’s Lolita are to this edition. 

5 Edward Albee Society, “Works: Lolita,’ accessed August 27, 2016, http://edwardalbeesociety 
.org/works/lolita. 
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Albee’s close friends, who had never heard of a longer version. I contacted Al- 
bee’s agent again and was directed to the Billy Rose Collection in the NYPL, 
which houses Albee’s manuscripts. There is only one copy of Albee’s Lolita in 
the collection: a typescript, dated 1979. John Colhoun of the Billy Rose The- 
atre Division responded to my query: “The typescript is in two acts and runs 
[to] about 140 pages, which is fairly lengthy, though there’s nothing to indicate 
something that would be produced in two parts the way Albee describes. The 
title page indicates the script is the property of Jerry Sherlock Productions, 
producer of the Broadway show.’¢ In sum: the typescript of Lolita that Albee 
deposited at the NyPL is the version of the play he detested, and it is this ver- 
sion that was published by the Dramatists Play Service and Overlook Duck- 
worth. This raises two questions: (i) Why didn’t Albee deposit the two-evening 
version of the play with the NyPL in place of or in addition to the shorter ver- 
sion? (ii) Why didn’t Albee publish the two-evening version in Overlook Duck- 
worth’s Collected Plays in place of or alongside the shorter version? Albee had 
two perfect opportunities to present his original, uncut adaptation of Lolita 
for readers and scholars to peruse and compare with the published version; if, 
as he implies, the two-evening version of the play is not vulgar and salacious, 
and if, as he states, it “render|s] [Lolita’s] excellencies—its dark humors, its 
heartbreaking pathos—intact to the stage,” doing so would have gone some 
way towards exonerating him from the harsh criticism that he had received 
in 1981 and would have supported his own harsh criticism of the producer, the 
director, and the star of the Broadway show. Without this two-evening version 
of the play to consult—indeed, with the existence of a longer version being 
brought into question—Albee’s ex post facto comments in interviews and in- 
troductions seem like a way of avoiding all responsibility for the play’s failure. 

I've dwelt on this issue at length not to be provocative or contentious, but 
because the facts, while circumstantial, have important ramifications for 
Albee scholarship on Lolita: they reveal that, to date, critics have been taking 
Albee’s statements on trust and assuming that there is a two-evening version 
of Lolita in relation to which the published version should be read, that there 
is a superior, unseen, “phantom” text that clears Albee of any blame for the 
published play’s deficiencies—particularly in regards to the salacious han- 
dling of the sexual subject matter. By way of example: Bottoms claims that 
producer Sherlock “ignored the subtleties of Albee’s text” and “aimed squarely 
for the potential titillation value” of the story,’ but how can Bottoms evoke 


6 Personal e-mail correspondence, August 27, 2016. 
7 Bottoms, “Albee’s Monster Children: Adaptations and Confrontations,’ in The Cambridge 
Companion to Edward Albee, 134. 
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such “subtleties” when the longer text that Albee says he wrote is unavailable, 
and when Bottoms bases his remarks on the Dramatists Play Service's text?® Al- 
terations are often made during rehearsals, of course—the “cuts and changes” 
that Albee says took place without his permission may have taken place (evi- 
dence suggests that they did); but barring a complete overhaul of his original 
text, it seems likely that Albee is largely to blame for the play’s lack of subtlety 
and that he wasn’t entirely fair in blaming the failure of his play squarely on 
the producer, the director, and the male star. Thirty-seven years have passed 
since the play was performed, and the longer version of Albee’s Lolita still 
hasn't surfaced. All we have is the published version of the adaptation; Albee 
must, therefore, be judged on this version. It’s unlikely that his adaptation will 
be performed again, for on the page his Lolita is weak—at times, wincingly 
weak—and, given the words we have to go on, it’s fair to say that any produc- 
tion of this play would have been sabotaged from the start. Lolita, along with 
Albee’s other early 1980s plays, were, Bottoms argues, “assaulted with a ferocity 
out of all proportion to whatever crimes against taste and dramaturgy they 
may have committed,”? but with respect to Lolita the ferocity was justified. As 
the nature of most of its criticism suggests, one reason for the play’s failure lies 
in Albee’s tasteless treatment of sex, but this is linked to a more fundamental 
problem, which is the main focus of what follows: namely, the difficulties in- 
herent in adapting a novel like Lolita, with its specific type of sexual subject 
matter, from the page to the stage. 

On its American publication in 1958, critic Lionel Trilling defended Lolita 
against charges of pornography by claiming that “Lolita is not about sex, but 
about love.”!© Having originally failed to find an American publisher (most of 
the publishing reps who read the novel were scared away by potential charg- 
es of obscenity), Lolita had been published in France three years earlier, and 


8 It should be noted that Bottoms makes some statements in his essay that are incorrect. 
For example, he claims that Albee “is scrupulously faithful to his source material” (Ibid., 
128). This isn’t true: Albee alters several details from Nabokov’s novel for no accountable 
reason; e.g., he changes Humbert’s and Lolita’s ages. Bottoms also misquotes Nabokov, 
stating that in his afterword to Lolita Nabokov wrote that “nothing is more exhilarating 
than pristine vulgarity” (Bottoms, “Albee’s Monster Children,” 140). In fact, Nabokov stat- 
ed that “nothing is more exhilarating than philistine vulgarity.” (Nabokov, The Annotated 
Lolita, ed. Alfred Appel, Jr. [London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1993], 315, my italics.) All 
further references to Nabokov’s novel are to this edition. 

9 Bottoms, “Introduction: The Man Who Had Three Lives,” in The Cambridge Companion to 
Edward Albee, 6. 

10 __ Lionel Trilling, “The Last Lover: Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita,” in Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita, 
ed. Harold Bloom (New York: Chelsea House, 1987). 
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the succés de scandale that followed had shot Nabokov and his masterpiece to 
fame. Unfortunately, the subject matter—the sexual relationship between a 
middle-aged male pedophile, Humbert Humbert, and a twelve-year-old girl, 
Dolores Haze—had eclipsed the novel’s literary merits. Trilling highlighted 
those merits in his long review, and, in critical circles at least, helped grant 
Nabokov’s novel the respect it deserved, but he didn't lay enough emphasis 
on the physical aspects of the relationship between the two main characters: 
Lolita is a love story, but it’s also, unquestionably, about sex. As I’ve stated 
elsewhere,” in downplaying this irrefutable fact one plays into the hands of the 
novel’s first-person narrator, pedophile Humbert, who claims that he is “not 
concerned with so-called ‘sex’ at all,”!2 and that the attraction he feels for Lolita 
and certain other prepubescent girls (whom he names “nymphets”) is beyond 
the physical. The first sentence of the novel betrays this specious claim: Lolita, 
Humbert tells us bathetically (bathos being one of the weapons in his self- 
deprecating arsenal), is not only the “light of [his] life,’ but the “fire of [his] 
loins”!5—i.e., the source of his sexual arousal. 

We should be repulsed at this knowledge, but we read on, captivated by the 
voice that imparts it. Herein lies the playwright’s most pertinent problem when 
attempting to adapt Lolita for the stage. What makes Lolita such a challenging 
story to confront and interpret is its hypnotic, hilarious first-person voice, its 
complex mix of registers, the verve, wit, and intelligence that Nabokov grants his 
nasty narrator. In Nabokov’s novel, Humbert presents a perverted form of sexual- 
ity in a highly sophisticated fashion, in such a way that the sexual acts are cam- 
ouflaged—at times, almost displaced—by sheer force of style; in this respect, 
Nabokov’s novel is a triumph of style over substance, a paean not just to its titular 
character, as Humbert intends it to be, but to the powerfully-persuasive poten- 
tial of words. Stripped of these novelistic trappings, without that first-person 
filter, that sly, seductive voice playing upon their imaginations, the theatre au- 
dience is left with a stark, unappealing canvas: a thirty-something male lusting 
after, and having sex with, a prepubescent girl. Humor, which is a major feature 
of Humbert’s rhetoric in the novel and one of the main means by which he seeks 
to seduce two juries (the fictional jury and his readership),'* is out of place in 


11 Paul Benedict Grant, “Sexuality in Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita,” in Bloom’s Literary Themes: 
Human Sexuality, ed. Harold Bloom and Blake Hobby (New York: Chelsea House, 2009). 

12 Nabokov, Lolita, 134. 

13 ~~ Ibid. 9. 

14 Fora detailed study of how humor functions in Nabokov’s Lolita, see Grant, “Humor and 
Lolita in the Classroom,’ in Approaches to Teaching Nabokov’s “Lolita,” ed. Zoran Kuzma- 
novich and Galya Diment (New York: MLA, 2008). 
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this inhospitable environment, so it’s no surprise that Albee’s attempts at humor 
come across as seedy, smutty, and inappropriate. As Frank Rich observed of Al- 
bee's play: 


all that remains of Nabokov’s novel ... is its most accessible feature, its 
mildly salacious plot.... There are vague attempts to pay lip service to 
the deeper, passionate concerns of the novel—the play’s hollowed-out 
Humbert periodically wails earnestly about his mad love and invites our 
pity—but the evening is mainly a slapdash compilation of jokes. The 
jokes are Mr. Albee’s, not Nabokov’s, and they are a perfect amalgam of 
the witless and the tasteless.!5 


Adaptations need not slavishly follow their source material, of course—it 
would be silly to expect such a thing; that said, some theatrical adaptations 
present problems that may prove insurmountable if what the playwright seeks 
to do is to replicate and/or pay homage to the initial source of inspiration, as 
Albee intended. In the case of Lolita, the switch from prose fiction to drama 
is especially challenging and all but precludes subtlety in the presentation 
of the sexual subject matter: this is a story about pedophilia, after all, and it 
is important that the audience not forget that fact. In the novel, Nabokov’s 
intention is to undermine Humbert’s linguistic performance and reveal the 
tawdry truth behind the flamboyant words. In recognition of this intention, 
Albee seems to have decided to attempt the same thing on stage but by differ- 
ent means: to place the sexual content “front and center,” in all of its tawdri- 
ness, in order to undermine Humbert’s pretensions. This also allows Albee to 
play upon the audience’s voyeurism by presenting them with the unvarnished 
truth of what is taking place, thereby making them confront their hypocrisy 
and complicity, their (sub)conscious desire to see sexual acts that (one imag- 
ines) they have hitherto only imagined. “Why are you here?” Albee seems to 
ask his audience; “What did you expect to see?.” If this was, indeed, one of Al- 
bee’s main motivations in adapting Lolita, if this was his strategy, it was brave 
but perhaps foolhardy because it leaves his play vulnerable to misinterpreta- 
tion, risks satisfying the kind of people it was intended to “call out” (those who 
prefer showing to telling), and appalling the rest. 

Embodying the object of Humbert’s sexual desire presents precisely the 
same kind of problem for the playwright, as another reviewer, Ben Cameron, 
noted: 


15 Rich, “Stage: Albee’s Adaptation of Lolita Opens.” 
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In the novel, Lolita is never seen except through Humbert’s eyes. Even in 
her most difficult moments, his epithets of passion bathe her in a beatific 
glow, incarnate her as a divine “nymphet”; she never vanishes from our 
minds. This technique of perpetual presence and its importance to the 
themes of obsession are more difficult, but not impossible, to achieve 
onstage; indeed, Lolita’s stage appearances undermine our response 
to Humbert’s passion. Embodied by an actress [twenty-five-year-old 
Blanche Baker], Lolita attains precisely the independence of persona 
that Nabokov denies her. Humbert’s paeans to sensuality are contradict- 
ed by the corporeal presence of a gangly, foul-mouthed girl.... A tension 
is automatically established between Humbert’s possessed perceptions 
of Lolita and the audience’s more objective, detached ones. The com- 
monplace Lolita cannot match the ethereal one Humbert describes; her 
pretensions to any eroticism beyond mere carnality become solely in- 
ventions of Humbert’s. And because he is reduced to a one dimensional, 
amoral omnivore, she cannot really affect him by provoking any inner 
conflict or confusion; she can only satisfy his sexual appetite.'® 


These two reviews help explain why, in the words of critic Ellen Pifer, Albee’s 
play “evinc[es] none of the novel’s subtlety of style or vision”!” and displays 
levels of coarseness that seem contrary to the spirit of the novel to which he pur- 
ports to pay homage. Albee’s sincerity isn’t in question—it’s clear from his com- 
ments how much he admired Nabokov’s novel and wished to do it justice—but 
good intentions are one thing, end results another. Bottoms claims that “Albee’s 
dramatization is ... very much in the spirit of Nabokov’s book” with respect to 
its being “overtly self-reflexive.”!® This is true. The breaking of the fourth wall, 
present from the first scene, is the most obvious example; we also have Hum- 
bert’s “author,” A Certain Gentleman, his constant companion onstage, who is 
meant to represent Nabokov himself and whose main purpose, it seems, is to 
call into question the thoughts and actions of his creation, thus avoiding the 
need for soul-searching soliloquies.!9 Such postmodernist nods to Nabokov are, 


16 Ben Cameron, “Who's Afraid of Vladimir Nabokov? Edward Albee’s Lolita,” in Theater 12, 
no. 3 (Summer/Fall 1981), 79. 

17 Ellen Pifer, “Lolita,” in The Garland Companion to Vladimir Nabokov, ed. Vladimir E. Alex- 
androv (New York: Garland Publishing, 1995), 306. 

18 Bottoms, “Albee’s Monster Children,” 136. 
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stage authorial surrogate was a “strangely dated 1960s device” (Chasing Lolita: How Popu- 
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however, outweighed by the play’s depictions and descriptions of sexual acts: 
sex elbows its way, rudely and crudely, to center stage. The possibility that this 
is a deliberate strategy on Albee’s part, a way of undermining Humbert’s pre- 
tensions with the “naked truth” of what is actually happening, might mitigate 
some of the negative criticism that the play received, but a theatrical audience 
has more immediate concerns, and less time to consider such niceties. Ulti- 
mately, then, Pifer is right to state that “Albee’s play is conceived in a spirit and 
form wholly resistant to the vision of human reality and consciousness that in- 
forms Nabokov’s novel,” and that it reduces a multifaceted work of art to a tale 
of “one-dimensional psychology and rudimentary lust ... emptying the charac- 
ters of emotional and moral complexity,’ leaving them “crude, unimaginative 
and devoid of psychological nuance.’2° 

As an example of what she terms Albee’s “heavy-handedness,’ Pifer cites the 
opening scene of the play in which Albee’s Humbert appears onstage with “a 
life-size doll’?! and proceeds to manipulate it into suggestive poses, embrac- 
ing it, caressing it, covering his crotch with it— “My groin! Swells!”2 —and 
simulating foreplay with it. Recalling his brief sexual tryst with Ur-Lolita Anna- 
bel Lee in his early teens, and using the doll as her stand-in, Humbert “ease[s] 
[his] hand beneath the silk of [the doll’s] little dress, through the forest of her 
underclothes until—at last, finally! —my fingers located what they sought, 
and ... I touched that fur.... And I took her hand in mine and brought it down, 
down to the scepter of my passion, to the center of my being, and at the instant 
of my ejaculation....’23 This is a low point in the play, so the fact that it occurs 
within the first few minutes is a bad sign; it’s the first in a series of low points 
that, cumulatively, in terms of taste, render the play subterranean in its reach 
and show that Albee’s grasp of the source material—specifically, Humbert’s 
sensibility—is slippery: Nabokov’s Humbert doesn’t use prosaic words like 
“ejaculation” because there are so many flowery alternatives; and, although he 
certainly perceives of and treats Lolita as a “doll” (Humbert shortens Lolita’s 
name, Dolores, to Dolly), he would not, even in his most desperate moments, 
simulate coitus with a plastic copy. By his use of the doll, Albee reveals his 
knowledge of the novel, but by representing visually what Nabokov’s readers 
are allowed to imagine, he vulgarizes the experience. 

The play continues in this vulgar vein. In Act 1, Scene 3, Albee’s Humbert, 
now a lodger in the Haze household, tells us “how the touch of [Lolita’s] hand 


20 ~~ Pifer, “Lolita,” 306. 
21 Albee, Lolita, 13. 
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would bring [him] to erection,”2+ another word that Nabokov’s Humbert never 
uses, for the reasons noted above; shortly afterwards, while he is grading stu- 
dent papers, Lolita kisses him “a little longer than a mere child would,’*® accord- 
ing to the stage directions. “I hope my papers covered it, for I had stiffened,” 
Humbert confesses.2® Ever the opportunist, he asks Lolita to sit on his lap: 
“And at that moment—the moment I would have had her in my lap, clothed, 
no danger, no damage, and I would have spilled into my trousers all my love 
for my Lolita, a wet run, so to speak ... at that moment....”2” Unfortunately for 
Humbert—but fortunately for the audience—he is interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the Hazes’ housemaid, Louise. Cheated of an orgasm, Humbert reacts 
angrily with an out-of-character curse—“Oh, Christ!”—but for the audience, 
the intrusion is merciful.?8 “Stiffened,” “spilled in my trousers,” that awful pun 
on “dry run”? The language that Albee’s Humbert employs is far removed 
from that of Nabokov’s Humbert. In the equivalent scene from the novel, 
Humbert does achieve orgasm, but the language is hilariously hyperbolic and 
reminiscent of Victorian pornography: after manipulating Lolita’s “shameless 
innocent shanks and round bottom ... in [his] tense, tortured, surreptitiously 
laboring lap” he consequently “crushe[s] out against her left buttock the last 
throb of the longest ecstasy man or monster had ever known.”?9 There is hu- 
mor here, but, despite the shared motives, it’s of a different kind and calibre 
than Albee’s. As Frank Rich writes: 


When it comes to sex, Mr. Albee reveals a sensibility that would be right 
at home on network television. This Lolita isn’t more explicit than Nabo- 
kov’s (despite the addition of four-letter words); it’s just more smirky.... 
If there is a point to the would-be sex scenes in Mr. Albee’s Lolita, it is an 
unpleasant one: the writer is not out to titillate, but to render the erotic 
impulse ridiculous.°° 


24 ~~ Ibid. 33. 
25 Ibid., 37. 
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In his addresses to the audience, Albee’s Humbert attempts to eroticize his 
sexual relationship with Lolita, to raise carnality to poetic heights, but Albee 
is intent on destroying this erotic edifice, so he undermines Humbert’s lofty 
pronouncements by treating sex in a mundane manner, as a sordid, messy, and 
rather ridiculous business. He succeeds—but he succeeds too well, as it were. 
Nabokov’s intentions are similar: to remind us that the object of Humbert’s 
adoration doesn’t warrant his kind of hyperbole, that Lolita is “not a poet’s 
fancy, but a rustic, down-to-brown-earth lass,”! but Nabokov is more reluctant 
to dismiss the poetry that this girl inspires, and it is this that distinguishes the 
respective approaches. In sum: if Nabokov’s Lolita is testament to the Roman- 
tic notion of “the dream is dead; long live the dream,” Albee’s play seems to 
proclaim “the dream is dead; let’s change the sheets.” The above-mentioned 
scene serves as a perfect illustration of this difference in approach. The fact 
that Albee’s Humbert equates semen with love (“I would have spilled into my 
trousers all my love for my Lolita”) is telling: it detracts from the seriousness 
of his feelings, embodying them in the messy result of a sexual act. This is ef- 
fective shorthand, because it betrays Humbert’s claim that his love for Lolita 
is beyond the physical, but Albee handles the matter in a tasteless manner. 
Things only get worse. Louise’s presence is due to a bug in the cellar, and she 
asks Humbert to be “man of the house”? and kill it. He heads off to do so, 
commenting: “That was what I wanted, after all [to be man of the house], but 
there is a distance between bugs in the cellar and buggery in the bedroom.”33 
“Really!”34 exclaims A Certain Gentleman in disgust, and we cannot but echo 
his sentiment. 

In Act 1, Scene 5, Humbert and Lolita arrive at the motel where he plans to 
drug and rape her. Humbert and A Certain Gentleman discuss his plan, with 
Humbert using his trusty doll to demonstrate what will occur: “I shall hold her 
kidskin buttocks in my rough, large hands, and I shall lift her toward me, her 
downy mound at my nostrils, at my mouth.”5> A Certain Gentleman responds 
with a “tight smile” and tries to stop Humbert from continuing, appealing to 
the audience. Humbert then addresses the audience himself: “After all, we 
must proceed delicately in these delicate matters,”>® he tells them. His words 
are ironic, of course, given the lurid description he’s just provided, but there 
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is a secondary dramatic irony at play, one that functions at Albee’s expense: 
Albee wants us to laugh at Humbert’s ridiculousness—his belief that he’s being 
“delicate” when describing himself lapping at Lolita’s “downy mound”—but if 
we laugh at Humbert, we laugh at Albee, too, for failing to see that he is caught 
in the same trap. Lolita enters and shows herself to be as crude as Humbert 
in matters sexual. Her earlier contributions to the play have prepared us for 
what follows and confirm reviewer T.E. Kalem’s complaint that Albee’s Lolita is 
portrayed as “a brat with a staff sergeant’s mouth”:3” “It’s so fucking annoying!” 
she exclaims, complaining of a piece of grit in her eye;3* “I will not go to that 
fucking camp!”°9 she shrieks at her mother, Charlotte; now, she emerges from 
the motel bathroom ina robe and begins to tease Humbert with the promise of 
enacting the verb she has hitherto been using so liberally: “You hungry, Dad?”4° 
she asks. Stuttering with sexual anxiety, Humbert says that a chocolate milk- 
shake might “hit the spot.”4! “What spot you wanna hit, Dad?” she fires back, 
before dropping the robe to reveal her naked body: “Here you go, Dad ... What 
are you waiting for?.”42 

Albee draws a literal curtain over the ensuing scene. “You don’t really want 
to see it, do you?”*3 A Certain Gentleman asks the audience, not altogether 
rhetorically. The breaking of the fourth wall announces its main purpose: 
Albee has no intention of granting his audience the luxury of sitting back 
and bearing silent witness to what's taking place onstage. As Bottoms points 
out, Albee here, as elsewhere, “confront[s] spectators with their own voyeuris- 
tic curiosity.’ It’s an important moment, and maybe more could have been 
made of it in order to emphasize the audience's complicity and hypocrisy, but 
Humbert soon reappears, “shirt half in, tightening his belt, and proceeds 
to describe Lolita “bouncing up and down like a toy, nipplets agiggle, riding 
[him] like some horse.’46 Faced with these crude, unimaginative images, the 
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moment is lost and we realize that the curtain, like Louise’s earlier interrup- 
tion, was a mercy. In Nabokov’s novel, this central episode is handled quite dif- 
ferently, although there is still a veil of sorts involved. Humbert provides little 
information about the sexual act itself because he claims that it’s secondary 
to his main interest: “I am not concerned with so-called ‘sex’ at all. Anybody 
can imagine those elements of animality. A greater endeavor lures me on: to 
fix once for all the perilous magic of nymphets.’"*” Humbert is, of course, ex- 
tremely concerned with sex, but he wants us to believe that his ultimate goals 
are aesthetic, that “sex is but the ancilla of art.’** Thus, when he proceeds to 
describe having sexual intercourse with Lolita for the first time, there is no 
horse riding involved. Had he been a painter, Humbert muses, he might have 
produced the following mural to describe the experience: 


There would have been a lake. There would have been an arbor in flame- 
flower. There would have been nature studies—a tiger pursuing a bird of 
paradise, a choking snake sheathing whole the flayed trunk of a shoat. 
There would have been a sultan, his face expressing great agony (belied, 
as it were, by his molding caress), helping a callypygean slave child to 
climb a column of onyx. There would have been those luminous globules 
of gonadal glow that travel up the opalescent sides of juke boxes. There 
would have been all kinds of camp activities on the part of the intermedi- 
ate group, Canoeing, Coranting, Combing Curls in the lakeside sun. There 
would have been poplars, apples, a suburban Sunday. There would have 
been a fire opal dissolving within a ripple-ringed pool, a last throb, a last 
dab of color, stinging red, smarting pink, a sigh, a wincing child.*9 


It’s quite a performance, but the figurative language doesn’t mask what's occur- 
ring on the literal level, nor is it meant to: within this kaleidoscopic mural, we 
can discern descriptions of fellatio, the image of Lolita mounting Humbert’s 
penis, his imminent orgasm, and most importantly—its importance empha- 
sized by its terminal place in the paragraph—the pain that sexual intercourse 
with Humbert causes Lolita. To replicate this on stage would have been a chal- 
lenge, but Albee doesn’t attempt it; all his Humbert offers is a crude and cli- 
chéd image of Lolita riding him like a horse. The juxtaposition of these scenes 
underscores the imaginative paucity of the play as well as the difficulties 
involved in bringing a novel like Lolita to the stage. 
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Upon Humbert’s reappearance from behind the curtain, A Certain Gentle- 
man presses him for details: “Forgive me the vulgarity, but ... how was she, 
hunh? (Winks) Hunh? I suspect there are a number of people who might like 
to know. (Another parody of Rotarian horror) How was she, hunh?.”5° Again, 
Albee is playing on the audience’s conscious or subconscious desire for sexu- 
al titillation. In doing so, he’s making a valid statement about voyeurism and 
sexual hypocrisy; but, as previously mentioned, there is no filter in place, as 
there is in the novel, so A Certain Gentleman simply comes across as salacious 
and sleazy. Humbert responds in kind: “In all my years of nymphet-hunting, 
nostril-quivering, trouser-bulging lurk in play-yards, buses, school assemblies, 
never ... has there been such a one as Lolita.”>! Humbert is pained to learn that 
he was not Lolita’s first sexual partner, as he'd hoped: “She told me she’s been 
at it for a year ... At camp! At school! ... They go at it like guinea pigs—all the 
little boys and girls, fucking and sucking and God knows what else!.’52 He isn’t 
too indignant, though: Act 1 closes with a weeping Lolita, who has just learned 
that her mother is dead, being gently manipulated by Humbert into a suitable 
position for more of said “sucking.” 

Act 2 opens, like Part Two of Nabokov’s novel, with Humbert’s and Lolita’s 
rambling journey across the us, where they stay in a succession of crass motels. 
Scene 1 opens in medias res with a lovers’ tiff—the latest of many, we assume. 
“All you want’s your goddamn nookie!” Lolita yells at Humbert. “Nookie!?” he 
replies, bemused. “Where did you learn that word from—Mummie?.” “OK. Ass! 
Your goddamn ass!” she shouts back. “That better?.”53 No, but it allows us to 
touch on another aspect of the play that jars: its anachronistic sexual language. 
Nabokov’s novel is set in the late 1940s and early ‘50s, and his command of 
period detail, including slang terms, is magisterial5+—indeed, nowhere is it 
more impressive than at the beginning of Part Two of Lolita, where he provides 
a vivid description of American life during this time period. Albee, by contrast, 
provides no clear indication as to when his adaptation is set. He retains some 
of the novel’s period details—the Hazes’ African American housemaid, for 
example—but there are few other indications that the action is taking place in 
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the late ‘40s and early ‘50s; in fact, there are references to modern phenomena 
like daytime television. Using slang sexual terms that were more current in 
the late 1970s, when Albee was writing his adaptation, adds to the confusion. 


n& 


If Albee is trying to be topical by using sexual terms like “nookie,” “screws,’5> 
“precious buns,”°® and lines like “He tried to make me,” “You were a good lay, 
little girl; a good fuck,”5” “go fuck yourself,’58 “All he wants is in her pants,”®? and 
“Wham, bang, thank you, ma’am,”® the strategy backfires because Lolita’s story 
is very much of its time and won't accommodate such modish vocabulary.®! 
Tellingly, Nabokov’s Lolita contains none of these sexual words or phrases; in- 
deed, Nabokov, despite repeatedly tackling taboo sexual topics in his fiction, 
did not, as a rule, employ obscenities. ® 

In Act 2 of Albee’s play, playwright Clare Quilty kidnaps Lolita from Hum- 
bert and introduces her to a world that is more wholesomely sordid than the 
one she experienced with Humbert. Quilty is Humbert’s nemesis and alter 
ego, a fellow pedophile who, despite his duplicity, and his impotency, repre- 
sents an unvarnished, more authentic sexual experience, inasmuch as he does 
not attempt to camouflage his pedophilia, as Humbert does: in his final, fatal 
meeting with Humbert, Quilty is completely candid about his sexual predilec- 
tions (the fact that he is facing down a loaded gun is, no doubt, an incentive); 
moreover, Lolita finds Quilty’s candor more attractive than Humbert’s subter- 
fuge because she professes that he is the only man for whom she has genuine 
feelings. In his depiction of Quilty, Albee was greatly (and regrettably) influ- 
enced by actor Peter Sellers’s over-the-top performance as Quilty in director 
Stanley Kubrick’s first cinematic adaptation of Lolita (1962): in the play, as in 
the movie, Quilty appears as a goofy, Groucho Marx-type figure. Under normal 
circumstances this would allow the audience to dismiss Quilty as mere confec- 
tion, but because of Quilty’s unvarnished qualities he serves Albee’s ideologi- 
cal purpose in a more focused, distilled manner than Humbert—that is to say, 
Quilty becomes a locus for the self-disgust that Albee wants his audience to 
feel about their sexual double standards. This is brought to a head in the scene 
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in which Lolita falls ill in a motel. Quilty attends at her bedside disguised as a 
doctor, and, as he examines her, his remarks and actions are disturbing: 


QUILTY: Where does it hurt most, dear? 

LOLITA: In my chest. 

QUILTY: (Wiggles his eyebrows): In your chest! Well, let’s take a look at the 
little treasures—the pleasure chest, the chest! That's it; the chest!(Looks 
at HH) Don’t peek. 

HH: I am her father! 

QuILty: A likely story! (Turns back to LOLITA) Now, let’s undo these 
little buttons and ... oh, my, what a sweet little chest—all those freckles! 
HH: What do you think, doctor? 

QUILTY: Not bad; not bad at all.6% 


One wonders how this scene was received in the Brooks Atkinson Theatre dur- 
ing Lolita’s short-lived “wet run.” As readers, we squirm—or should—and this 
is likely the reaction that Albee intended to elicit. Perhaps this is the play’s 
primary strength: through its determination to strip the first-person narrative 
of its sophistry and starkly compare such sexual acts with Humbert’s linguistic 
representation of those acts, Albee’s Lolita could be considered a courageous 
attempt to bring the novel’s authorial voice into disrepute and simultaneously 
damn the audience for their complicity; at the same time, the play puts paid 
to the notion posited by Trilling that Nabokov’s Lolita is ultimately about love 
rather than sex. 

Albee’s Lolita ends with a messy murder: having left Quilty, Lolita finds her- 
self adrift in America; when Humbert eventually finds her, she is married and 
pregnant. Nursing his old grudge, Humbert sets off to kill Quilty with a fusil- 
lade of bullets. The deed accomplished, he sits slumped in his victim’s home, 
hugging his life-size doll, spattered with blood, bereft of purpose, presided 
over by A Certain Gentleman. Humbert asks the latter what his fate will be, 
now that he’s lost everything he once held dear: 


ACG: ...as you have done so often in the past, you will move your hand 
across your body, down, down to the center of yourself, and you will think 
of her, and you will harden, and you will take your hand to yourself, and 
you will spill white on the blood-red floor... 

HH: Annnnggeggh. 

ACG: But your poor heart won't take it anymore [sic], buddy. 
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HH: Annnnnnnnhhhh! 
ACG: It will explode with your orgasm, and down you'll go. Come and go. 
HH (Relieved): Ahhhh.§+ 


Considering the play’s persistent sexual vulgarity, it’s fitting that it should close 
on an awful sexual pun on /a petite mort. Entrances and exits achieve symme- 
try, too: Humbert’s final words, which follow soon after— “Lolita, light of my 
life, fire of my loins”®>—are the ones that open Nabokov’s novel. It’s also sig- 
nificant that the pun should refer to Humbert masturbating. “Don't knock mas- 
turbation,” says Woody Allen’s comedian, Alvy Singer, in his movie Annie Hall 
(1977), “it’s sex with someone I love.”6* This comment is certainly applicable 
to the narcissistic Humbert, and the moral consequences may not be lost on 
him at the eleventh hour. Masturbation represents self-pleasure, of course, and 
Humbert has been pleasuring himself sexually at the expense of others, Lolita 
foremost, for some time; but Albee may be making a secondary comment on 
the essential sterility at the heart of masturbation, and Humbert’s world as a 
whole. This interpretation gains weight when we take into account the fact 
that a moment later Humbert is told by A Certain Gentleman that Lolita and 
her baby boy die during childbirth. In Nabokov’s novel, Humbert, having had 
time to reflect on his treatment of Lolita, realizes that sex, “mon grand péché 
radieux,” is, without a sense of responsibility for others, but “sterile and selfish 
vice.”6” Albee seems to be making the same sort of statement at the close of his 
adaptation, although Ais Humbert, deflating like the doll he holds, is given no 
time to compose any kind of lasting penance. 

Penance is, perhaps, an apt word with which to end: given the critical back 
lash that Albee received when his Lolita appeared in 1981, he may well have felt 
himself, for the remainder of that oddly persistent decade, to be atoning for 
sins against dramaturgy. Lolita marked a creative slump that was only checked 
in the 1990s; for Albee, his adaptation of Lolita was a watershed of the worst 
kind, and it is testament to his tenacity and talent that he managed to return to 
the heights from which he began his career. However, despite the importance 
of this play in the context of that long career, criticism is scarce, textual evi- 
dence missing, and the silences continue to tease. There are still questions to be 
asked, although some may never be conclusively and satisfactorily answered. 
Does Albee’s adaptation of Lolita, with the attendant furore it occasioned—the 
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difficulties of composition, production, casting and direction; the interference, 
disagreements, arguments, recrimination, and Albee’s ultimate abnegation of 
the play—have lasting significance when studied as part of Albee’s oeuvre? 
Does Albee’s interpretation and figuration of the source material illuminate as- 
pects of his art that have hitherto proven problematical to scholars, especially 
with respect to sexuality and gender? For example, does his decision to adapt 
Lolita confirm theories that some critics hold about his preoccupations and 
obsessions, and does his treatment of sex in Lolita, when considered alongside 
his other plays, highlight a recurrent difficulty? These are issues I will leave 
Albee specialists to pursue. 
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